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C... to Ontario for your fishing . . . where 
you catch the ones men talk about... where 
there are streams that make you think about a 
Silver Doctor, a Jock Scott, a Royal Coachman, 
or a good dry fly, the minute you get a glimpse of 
their tumbling beauty. There’s good deep fishing 
and trolling, too, wherever you go. 

This year, your money goes further in Ontario. 
There’s a handsome premium on United States 
funds. No passport is needed by United States 
citizens. There are no toll bridges in Ontario, 
no taxes on meals, amusement taxes, or local 
sales taxes to pay. 

And there are fish, boys! —fighting beauties 
that'll thrill you right up to the landing net! 

Read the announcement at the right for the 
big news in fishing. Now you can have your 
fun... get paid if you win! Make it a trip to 
Ontario this year ... whether you win a prize 


NEW SHORT TERM, NON-RESIDENT 
ANGLER’S LICENSE IS AVAILABLE 


Or not, it will cost you less. 


This license covers FOR ONI 9. 
three days fishing in 

Ontario ... now you If you want aid in 
can enjoy areal week- planning a trip, it will 


end of fishing where’ be given you, gladly, 
the fishing is really on receipt of a written 
good. request. 


CLIP THIS COUPON 


Ontario Travel and Publicity Bureau, 

15 Parliament Bidgs., Toronto, Ont., Canada 

Please send me particulars ofthe prize fish contest; 
also booklets “With Rod and Gun,” “Ontario 
Welcomes You” and Official Road Map. 


Name 





Address 








Town State. 

















































CHUM 
WEEDLESS 
SPOON 


Mustang MINNOW 
2\4"—7 finishes 
50c each 


Pflueger SUPREME 
Pric®. cccccce $25.00 


Pflueger SUMMIT 


ee $10.00 
No. 1993L—Light 
Spool..ceecs $10. 


MUSKILL 


Pflueger AKRON 
No. 1893—60 

Yard ccccces $6.00 
No. 1893L—60 

Yard—Light 


Spool......- $6.00 
No. 1894—80 
Yard woes -- $6.50 


Pflueger MEDALIST 
4 sizes 


$4.80 to $8.25 


PHU ERE 


A Great Name in Tachle 


FEBRUARY, 19 


MUSTANG 


No. 1953... 


Spinner.... 


New Pflueger SKILKAST 

Level Wind 
with Mechanical Thumber 
coccccccccccccess $7.00 


New Pflueger “ZAM” 
Weedless 


New Snapie Spinner 
6 varieties 
75¢ each 


Chum Weedless Spoon 
No. 7172—Sizes 
2-3-4-5 2.2... 
rrr rT 60c, 65c, 75c 


Muskill Bait 
No. 2460— Sizes 


7 
Zo De AZeccese 


12 
oes 55C, 65c, 90c 


Pal-O-Mine 
15 finishes 
3 sizes 


65c to 90c each 


Luminous Tandem 
Spinner 
No. 1998—7 sizes 
40c to 80c each 








SKILKAST 







ZAM 
4, SPINNER 








LUMINOUS 
TANDEM 
SPINNER 









SNAPIE 
SPINNER 





PAL-O-MINE 







Pflueger 


@ NOW is the time to make your plans for MORE and 
BETTER fishing in 1941. Select Pflueger Tackle and enjoy 
fishing with BAITS that sake ’em and REELS that Bring ’em. 

Pflueger Reels and Baits make any angler a better fisher- 


” 
, 


man. They are fashioned from generations of “know-how 
their superior construction will give you a new skill in cast- 
ing, trolling, or “still” fishing wherever you go. 


Visit your tackle dealer and ask to see these popular Pflueger 


numbers. THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 
Dept. OL-2 “‘The Pfluegers”’ Akron, Ohio 


Send for the Pflueger Pocket Catalog 
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Ohio 
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ne without cost, 
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Here’ the 
BIGGEST CATCH 


of any SCSON 


You couldn't ask for a finer whis- 
key than Old Overholt, America’s 
most popular U. S. bottled in bond 










rye. And you won't find any 
whiskey to match the rich, 
full-bodied flavor of this 
pioneer rye, first made for 
sturdy outdoor men 130 
yeafs ago and a prime 
favorite with them 


to this very day. 





OVERHOLT 


BOTTLED IN BOND 
STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
COPYRIGHT 1940, 
A. OVERHOLT & CO 


INC., NEW YORK 







Reg. U. S. 
Pat. Off. 
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5 d Casting > 
jJescope Steel Fly an i Rod 
$5.2 Guide. Reversible Cork erin. sos 
tends 844 feet - i 
a ; ™ 
1.25 Single Action F 
a aaeeaees Light we 
Capacity. 
$1.70 Nylon Fly 


‘G", 25 yards. 








Rod Reel =A prs 
: . 25-yarc an 
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Line, Light a Cost, Se 





$1.35 Nylon Casting Line 


~The leader for 1941—- 
. B3F 
15 Ib. Test — 60 yards . aa ae 





> » 2% inch. % oz. 

ag-O-Mad Casting Lure . 

at Aron e minnow. Choice of red and whiny 
4 yellow and black, or ee finish — 3 











for $1.00 


perch, 
each, - 











$5.00 Fisherman's Barometer—An Outereros 
Bargain . se a ae gt ee Aw 
let—Protec from Mos- 
ee ee Sportsman's Head Net—I rotection irom OS? 
boo Fly Rod. Extra tip. Aluminum }- ee aaraT op 










case. Perforated Cork grip. $a05 led Trout Flies. Doz. 39¢ 


rest. 844,9,9% ft. ... 8.95 $1.00 doz assorted sn¢ 


$9.00 Gateway DeLuxe Split Bamboo 
Fly Rod. Extra tip. Chrome guides 
and top. With case. 8%, 9,9% ft. . $4.95 


$8.50 Split Bamboo 2-pc. Casting Rod. Un- 


Find out what Gateway is offering 
this season before you buy. In 
this 150-page Catalog, profusely 
illustrated, is everything a 




















































sportsman needs—high grade usually Low Price. 6 ft. $3.75 

ae sn aie i $6.50 Featherweight Split Bamboo Fly Rod. $1.00 dozen ass 
merchandise covered with 50.50 Fepthermclatt Slt Bam FH nee fo eneraen assorted Ringed Trout and 
Gateway’s Money-Back G4ietae nae he te a ths +8 
Guarantee —at decidedly 1-piece solid steel Casting Rod. Double cork “assorted 6 Floating Bass Bugs, 
lower prices. Thousands of grip. ener handle. Agatine guides. With 1/0 hook. Package 
sportsmen throughout the U.S. case, 474 feet... ..- - . . - 98-29 $1.00 Assortment Bass Streamer, Spin- 
buy this convenient satisfac- Gateway Deluxe Level Winding Anti-Back- ner and Bucktail Flies. Choice 1/ : 2 

Re Se: peat lash Casting Reel. Compare with $8.50 models. 4 hook. Package of 6 | oice 1/0, 2, or 
tory, money-Saving Way. Chrome finish. 100-yard capacity. Jewelled. i 3 weofé ... . 59% 
Mail coupon for your Free Aluminum spool, . . . - . += - . Spalding matched Bobby Jones Stee! 
‘ - = . ~ “ =e 
Catalog, which contains New Gateway Lightning Level Winding Anti- Shafted Woods. 1941 models. Choice of 
Coble’s famous ‘“‘Fisher- Backlash Casting Reel. Compare with $5.00 driver, brassie or spoon $4.95 
men’s Calendar-Guide.”’ models. Jewelled.. . ..... . $2.95 Spalding matched Bebb Pits 6 

5 $7.00 Level Winding Anti-Backlash Casting Shafted Irons. Ch ~— Jones Steel 

Bank Reference: Mercantile aa are singly or 8. Chrome finish. Available 
Home Bank & Trust Co.; $3.25 Automatic Fly Rod Reel. Light weight. —— ; 
Commercial National Bank 60-yard capacity. ...... . $4.79 





Any items shown her 
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Ordered direct by pes 
quoted prices, or C.0.D. if order 
is for $1.00 or more. 











with every purchase of $6.50 or 
more, valuable premiums such as 
metal-ribbed sport glasses, metal ae - : aa 
snelled hook-holders and many other items. : CA ; f an 


GATEWAY sells only merchandise that can be 
GUARANTEED to your satisfaction. We save you GATEWAY SPORTIN G GO oD s c G. 















real money on Fi¢hing Tackle; also on Golf, Archery, Tennis, 602 GATEWAY BLDG., KANSAS CITY, mo. 

Basket Ball, Hunting and Camping Equipment, etc. Remem- ° 

her, Gateway refunds all payments, INCLUDING RETURN Please send me a FREE copy-of your 1941 illustrated Catalog, 
POSTAGE, if you are not satisfied. containing tips for fishermeh and*€oble’s Famous “Fishermen’s 


Calendar’-which tellS me when to ‘‘be there.’’ 


GATEWAY . Name —2._| . 
SPORTING GOODS CO. a a a 


City State _ 











“The Home of 10,000 Bargains’’ 
602 GATEWAY BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. re. TT an os Os Oe ee 
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PPORTIONING 

his time be- 
tween sports and 
his career as a law- 
yer has always been 
a problem for 
Frank Valgenti Jr., 
who tells you about 
“Night Prowlers of 
the Thoroughfares” 
in this issue. He 
confesses that he 
cannot recall when 
he first started to 
fish and shoot, but 
have been long after 
May 7th, the day of his birth! 
And ever since his legal instincts have 
had a tough time holding their own. 

This trouble first became serious when 
Valgenti was attending the University 
of Pennsylvania. Between classes, he 
managed to be a star pitcher on the var- 
sity baseball team for three years, and 
made a notable showing in track. Later, 
while at the U. of P. law school, he b 
came so proficient at target shooting 
that he tried out for the Olympic rifle 
team and made it, but let the oppor- 
tunity pass because he couldn't get leave 
from law held its own, and 
Valgenti emerged with his degree and 
returned to his home town of Madison, 
N. J., to practice. 

He does practice, but he 
shoots deer and bears in Pennsylvania 
and points farther north, quail in North 
Carolina, pheasants, ducks, vrailbirds, 
and anything shootable in his native 
New Jersey, not to mention salmon fish- 
ing with light tackle in New Brunswick, 
and fresh or salt-water angling of every 
description. His house is a _ veritable 
armory, and he’s burned huge amounts 
of powder on small and big-bore rifle 
ranges and at skeet and trap. This in 
spite of the fact that his busy court 
terms are in the spring and fall! But 
Valgenti explains: “My secretary's most 
important job in these is to ar- 
range my calendar so that the trout and 
the salmon, the weaktfish and stripers, 
the woodcock, quail, grouse, and deer, 
all receive deserving and equal attention 
with my clients.” 

And Valgenti adds happily: 





couldn't 
1905 


that it 


e- 


classes. So 


too, also 


seasons 


“My for- 


tunate possessions are a patient and 
understanding wife, and a young son, 
3% years old, whose vigorous (though 


incorrect) boast is that his daddy is the 
best 


shot in the world!” 


HE spectacular 
hunt William 
Barthman de- 
scribes in “Mixed 
Bag in the Yukon” 
was one of his most 


successful expedi- 
tions, but far from 
his first. His initi- 


ation to big-game 
hunting was at the 
age of 10, when he 
killed a caribou on 
the Miramichi River in New Brunswick! 

Born in 1893 in Brooklyn, N. Y., the 





son of General Henry C. Barthman, our 
Outdoor-Lifer-to-be joined the First New 





York Cavalry just in time to see plenty 
of action. First he was sent to the Mexi- 
can border, then went on to France and 
the World War, where he exchanged his 
horse for a machine gun. He emerged 
as a First Lieutenant with the Con- 
spicuous Service Cross and Silver Star. 

Now head of his family jewelry firm 
in New York City, Barthman still man- 
ages to spend plenty of time hunting. 
He's tried everything from lions in Mexi- 
co to grizzlies in Canada, shooting his 
game with movie and still cameras as 
well as rifles, but has never strayed from 
the North American continent in search 
of sport. The expedition he tells you 
about was his 25th into Canada alone! 
Barthman is lucky enough, also, to have 


a wife who understands his love for 
hunting—and even offers some competi- 
tion. For while her husband has re- 


ported no records for inclusion in “North 
American Big Game” until his latest 
hunt, Mrs. Barthman is listed in that 
volume as having shot a Canada moose 
in 1931. Her trophy had a 55-in. spread. 


EN and brush 

aren't the only 
instruments in 
Frank Hubbard’s 
kit. For the talented 
hand which trans- 
lates our readers’ 
adventures into 
“This Happened to 
Me” can also wield 
a wicked canoe pad- 
dle and cane pole. 
Not long ago, Hub- 
and his brother Harlan made an 
canoe trip down the Ken- 
Ky. His brother was busy 
painting pictures of the region which 
Hubbard believes will one day be in- 
valuable, but Hubbard himself had time 
for considerable research below the keel. 
He discovered mud cats, channel cats, 
and buffalo—-lowly fish, he admits, but 
interesting to the angler all the same. 

Hubbard learned to draw at the Art 
Academy of Cincinnati, O., served his 
apprenticeship in lithographing and en- 
graving houses in that city, and then 
began doing sports cartoons and sketches 
for the Cincinnati Post. Soon shifting to 
New York City, he moved into his pres- 
ent career of illustrating for advertising 
agencies, book publishers, and maga- 
zines, and his drawings have appeared 


bard 
interesting 
tucky River, 


in Ovutpoor Lire from time to time for 
several years. Hubbard also has won 
considerable notice as an etcher, his 


work being shown by the National Acad- 
emy and National Arts Club. 


ILBUR FISKE, author of “One Day 

at Dawn,” simply couldn't have es- 
caped being an outdoor man if he'd 
wanted to—which of course he didn't. 
Sporting blood ran so strong in the little 
California community where he was 
born that political and economic differ- 
ences didn’t count; it was by his fishing 
and hunting methods and skill that a 
man was judged. At least, that’s how 
Fiske, who, by the way, is a retired Army 
officer, describes it. He tells us: 











“In that community there were n 
Democrats or Republicans, no whit 
men or yellow, no rich or poor—simpl) 
those who fished wet and those wh 
fished dry. And when the leaves bega 


to turn and the air grew crisp, the riv 
camps reshuffled themselves into ‘sett« 


,o 


men’ and ‘pointer men’. 
And on top of that, Fiske has d: 
veloped a “lifelong bad habit” (that 


his phrase, not ours) of reading out- 
door magazines, with the result that he 
been lured back of beyond time 
again, to be stricken with ague, chiggs 
malaria, Malta fever, and fallen 
and to fall into every pothole from Car 
bodia to Quebec. Each time he retur 
licking his wounds and swearing “Nev 
again.” Then he reads another outd 
magazine, and before he knows it hs 
off for the wilds once more. 
Well, that’s what we're here 





for ? 





IFE was pretty well staked out in 
vance for the author of “Boating 


Bunnies,” Rob F. Sanderson He ex 
plains: “Inherited my no-good hunti: 
and rambling instincts from my gran: 
pappy, who was one of the best gun a1 
fish-pole artists in the state. If I shoul 
meet Grandpappy some day in the Ha} 
py Hunting Grounds, I’m sure I'll rec: 
nize him, as he'll be playing on a duc 
call instead of a harp, and if he weal 
a halo it will be made of powder smok« 
Sanderson himself took his first breat 
of outdoor air in Portage, Wis., and bs 
ing part Scottish has fr 


inhaled this fre 
mixture in large quantities ever sin« 


from Canada to Mexico and the We 
Indies. His father gave him his fi 
traps at the age of seven and his fil 
hound at nine, and Sanderson follows 

9) 


up himself by secretly acquiring a .22 
the age of 11 and hiding it under a sac 
in the garage between hunts. 

Also, whenever opportunity offere 
Sanderson trapped skunks, and he |! 
members his schoolmates accusing hi! 
of smelling like skunk essence himss 

which of course wasn’t true, he te 
us. It was out of the proceeds of } 
skunk trapping that he bought his fi 


boat, a narrow craft with submari! 
blood. Sanderson promptly named 

“Big Brother,” for he was sometim: 
forced to share a bed with his old 


brother Tom, and he never knew 
either Tom or the boat 
on him. The craft was all very 
fishing in hot weather, when Sanders 
needed cooling off, but on two occasi« 


whe 
would roll o 
well 


f 


in winter, when he was wearing he 
boots and woolens, it all but finis! 
him. 

So, conditioned by environment 
well as inheritance, Sanderson is 


Between hi 


pursuing game and fish. } 
between fish 


fishes, 


ing seasons, he 

seasons, he hunts, heading north 
south as the weather dictates Ris 
now, for instance, he’s enjoying 

desert sun at Tucson, Ariz ind 
doubt finding something to fish for 
shoot at. It’s in the Sanderson blo 


LI} 
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5 —™ You Never Know 
it’s Winter in this 
New Kind of Car!" 





Amazing Weather Eye Con- 


in the Low-Price Nash That 
Can Go 25 to 30 Miles NEW WEATHER EYE MAGIC automatically SMOKE WHILE YOU DRIVE and enjoy it. 


outguesses weather. Even at 10° below, condi- Weather Eye whisks away smoke ... keeps air 


ona Gallon ! tioned air warmth never varies. fresh, draftless. Nothing like it in any other car, 


z 
| ditioned Air Now Offered 
£ 
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he GET 25 TO 30 MILES A GALLON SAFER, ROOMIER BODY built on NEW KIND OF RIDE! Coil springs A “SEDAN SLEEPER’ for camping 
i with Nash’s new Flying Scot Engine — new principle. Body and frame one on all four wheels! Two-way Roller trips. Nash’s big Convertible Bed, 
or and average good driving! Well over welded unit—rattle-proof, amazing- Steering. Never before such riding ideal for sportsmen. Enjoy it your- 
" 500 miles on a tankful of gas. Overall ly stronger! Most seating width of smoothness, handling ease—in the self. Own the big, lowest-price eco- 
‘ savings of $70 to $100 a year! any car in lowest-price field. lowest-price field! nomical 1941 Nash! 
1 . 
ved . : . 
er en anne > SEE YOUR NEAREST 
dev , ~ x Only the 1941 Nash 
ck §& : yi NASH DEALER TODAY y 
} * : Offers Sportsmen All This: 
— * 25 to 30 Miles a Gallon. 
sin * Coil Springs on All Four 
self Wheels. Never on a lowest- 
ells ~— price car before! 
his ae . pat , * Overall Savings of $70 
Irs maa ‘ to $100 a Year on gas, oil, 
rine = tires, upkeep. 
; . . _ 
aoe * Weather Eye Conditioned 
det ee Air System. 
hen . “e “, — = * Convertible Bed. 
‘ . 4 : ’ ae * Safety. New one- piece 
§ : } : \ : Soa steel body. Clutch pedal 
Leslatigs ; as * Saee n%, » Ps oe - ie starter. Sealed Beam Lights. 
ions 5 so Mae 5 i 
} 1 - ee ee ee iit iss 
' o 
AND ' FREE! CATALOG ' 
s ' 
et ill ) : Nash Motors Div., Nash-Kelvinator Corp. H 
ee Department D-2, Detroit, Michigan 7 
ul t- ' H 
ning SAV E M O N E Y - I want your Special Folder with full details 1 
y ; ! on Sportsmen’s features of the 1941 Nash. | 
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against cAir...- Moisture 





‘ 


The perfect pouch for the sportsman 
who wants to be sure his favorite 
tobacco is ever-fresh, ever-ready to 
smoke under all conditions. Just zip it 
close and the two patented “lips” of its 
seamless gum rubber lining meet per- 
fectly to form an air-tight, water-tight 
container that keeps the elements out 
. seals tobacco freshness in! 
Write for illustrated Booklet 11. Illus 
No. 200, in Genuine Leather. Other styles 
and leathers $1 to $5. None genuine with- 


out the Air-Tite trademark. At leading 
shops, or send $1 to 


“Rogers Imports, Inc., 419 4th Ave., N.Y. 


Cc. L. BAR CORA, WYOMING 
In the Upper Green River Valley 

CL A large. old stock ranch 

—_-_ 

Best food 


ins — with 
modations limited. 
Winter address: Dr. E. 


JACKSONVILLE?,, 4, 


offers you Cab- 


baths, fireplaces, electricity 


Lake or Stream Fishing 


—Excellent mounts—Comfort. Accom- 
References required. 


S. Lauzer, Rock Springs, Wyoming 












, yniva’s Fnest Gay, colorful, Florida pleasure headquarters. Excel 
s UNTING lent quail hunting until February 15. Deep-sea, surf 
SH « black bess fishing. New $25,000,000 U. S. Naval 


Air Station. Vast Camp Blanding nearby. Superb 


All city pleasures. World famous 


golf 
KEY CERTER a oom Write for FREE booklet 
GATIONAL DEFENSE TOURIST AND CONVENTION BUREAU 
Or a ee) mae JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


"sie" BASS FISHING 


er LAKE COUNTY, FLORIDA 


Tacklebusters you've dreamed about are 







urking in our 


sunny lekes. World s record small-mouth bass came from 
these waters. Good hunting | qual, doves, dee 
Excellent accommodations for sport, rest and 
play. Retes moderate. Write | ule ge 
County's FREE ustrated booklet Y 


National Fresh-Water Bass Tour 
Leesburg, December 15 to March 
Winter Vandalia (trap shoot) Eustis 


January 28 to 31 


Room 10, Lake County Chamber of Commerce, Tavares, Fla 


nament 


15 e 
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“Sealed Protection” Al! Over the Map 


WITH 
P, A. PARSONS 


AIL-LIGHTS for coons! Members of 
Huntington County, Ind., Hunters’ 
Ass’n are reported to be fastening 
red reflectors to tails of captured she- 
raccoons in hope that hunters will let ’em 
go to become mothers to more coons. 
If movement spreads to illuminating 
2 BG THEY'D OUGHTA 
a GIMMEA 
—§ GREEN LIGH } 
eK) - ° 














that 


will be a 
This log was a 


full-grown bears, 
work for someone 
hot spot. Newton, Tex., man, recently 
clubbed a rattlesnake on a hollow log. 
Then a bigger rattler emerged from it! 
Man ran and got his gun. Before firing 
ceased, he’d killed 15 rattlers, all from 
that one log. To make experience even 
goofier, while he was cleaning up the 
rattlers, a wildcat emerged from the 
other end of the same log. 

Boulder Dam, on Arizona-Nevada bor- 
has turned the muddy Colorado 
into a splendid trout stream. Wate? 
released from the dam is gin-clear, and 
miles below the dam main- 
of about 54 degrees. 


job of 


der, 


for about 25 
tains a temperature 
National Park rive? 
with trout, shortly after dam built, 
and the made-over river is yielding 
To reach this fishing, go by 
Lake Havasu, hike 
the dam. 

Possession of an air bladder, contain- 
ing lung tissue, has enabled tarpon to 
cross the Isthmus of Panama through 
the Panama Canal, about 40 miles of 
which is fresh water, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific Ocean. Tarpon is the only 
salt-water fish which, to date, has been 
able to do this... Yearly take of salmon 
in Puget Sound by sport fishermen 
reaches impressive figures, according to 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. In 1939 
there were 101 boat liveries in Puget 
Sound. Sportsmen renting boats took a 
total of 83,500 king salmon and 149,000 


Service stocked 
was 
nou 
whoppers. 
boat from 
from 


or down 


river 


coho salmon, with a gross weight of 
about 3,000,000 Ib. 

Little Summit Lake, 10 miles south- 
east of L’Anse, Mich., is the state’s high- 
est lake, being 1,760 ft. above sea level 


. On basis of returns from coépe rating 
hunters, Missouri Conservation Commis- 
that in 1939 than 
2,000,000 quail were bagged in that state. 
hunted 
and bagged 82.1 
which amounts to 1.72 birds an 
Happy, happy Missouri, breathes this 
New Jersey chronicler of fact Cor- 
respondent writes asking what bird in 
United States has most restricted range 
Our nominee is the great white heron, 


sion estimates more 
417.8 hours dur- 
birds, 


hour. 


Average hunter 


ing the season, 





AMERICA’S GREAT 
LAST FRONTIER! 


NOW—read thrilling personal experiences and 
entertaining fact articles by Alaskans them 
selves about this mysterious and fascin 
Territory! You'll find adventure and romance 
a-plenty on “The Last Frontier”! Read of hu 
for giant bear and moose—ol fishing trips in » 
gin wilderness for record-smashing r 
Learn about Alaska’s opportunities, gold min- 
ing, agriculture, salmon fisheries, its people 
geography and fascinating history f 
wildlife, glaciers and quaint totems. Ala 
Magazine gives you all of this! And, there are 
dozens of rare Alaska photographs in every 
! Send 15¢ NOW for a copy of this exciting 
subscrip- 
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magazine—or, send $1.50 for a year 
tion, 12 issues, Your enjoyment is guaranteed 
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Hunt in Sunshine this Winter 


Comfortable home ranch. Reliable 
hounds. Lion & bobcat throughout the year 


of 
bear, 


pack 


elk, deer, turkey, quail & ducks in season 
Mule packtrain, saddle mules, covered trucks 
good camps. Real dutch oven cooks 


Spring Creek Ranch, Box 401, 
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Hunt Stone & Fannin Rams 
In the Best Mt. Sheep Country in America 
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ALSO MOOSE, CARIBOU, GOAT & GRIZZLY 


Rates $20 per day and up 

Including Plane & Horse Transport 
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Frank Golata, Dawson Creek, B. C., Canada 
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largest of our herons. Normally found 
n this country only in Monroe County, 
Fla., an area about 130 miles long and 
from 10 to 30 miles wide. This stately 
vird was reduced by plume hunters to 
number estimated not to exceed 100 
airs, early in this century. Establish- 
nent of the Great White Heron Refuge 
n the Florida Keys has saved big heron 
rom extermination. There are now 
tbout 1,000 of them in that refuge, and 
he neighboring Key West Refuge. | 
Our nominee for the oldest active 
uide in the country: William J. Morton, 
f Middle Dam, on Lower Richardson 
sake, Me. “Uncle Bill” has been guiding 
for more than 60 years, and is now 80 
ears old. Hardy man, he, spending his 
inters alone in his camp 19 miles from 
earest town. 
Rumhound’s dream: Barr, Miss.; Julip, 
Ky.; Brandy, Va.; Champaign, IIL; 
Plaster City, Calif. 


“THE BEAR INDOOR SPORTS 
CHARGED - ME ILLUSTRATED 
WITH ONE SHOT 
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British Columbia Grizzlies 


N THE west side of the Selkirks 
you can get into the grizzly bear 
country in one or two days, depending 
on the state of the snow. Usually we 
can go a good part of the way by car 
or wagon up Toby Creek or the Horse 
Thief. There are some very good slides 
on both creeks, and after the early ava- 
lanches are down, which usually is in 
April, the bears are out on them, dig- 
ging wild onion roots or scratching 
1round for any carcasses of animals that 
might have been caught in the slides. 
At that time of the year it’s a good 
tunt to bait them. As a general thing 
i two-week trip from headquarters will 
get results. 
In the country I speak of there are 
everal cabins on mining claims that 
can be used as camps, and of course 
there is always the movable tent camp. 
The weather in the mountains is un- 
predictable, but generally we expect 
that April and May will be fine. In fact, 
there are times when I wish it were not 
so warm. I'd pick the last week in 
April and from then through the last 
week in May as the best time. As you 
now, the pelage is good and the bears 
have not yet begun to wander all over 
reation, but are sticking pretty close 
to the slides. 

On the east side, in the Rockies, it’s 
little more difficult hunting. Here we 
nust use pack horses to get anywhere, 
except on the west slope which, of 
ourse, is as accessible as the Selkirks. 
However, the country is not so large, al- 
though it’s a fair bear country, especial- 
y where it joins Kootenay National 
Park. 
Last August a grizzly came down into | 
ne of my hay fields, during haying. We | 
were eating lunch when the cook saw 
he bear, but before he could grab a 
ifle the bear had gone back into the 
imber. Last September I made a short 
1unt into the Assiniboine country. I 
ad got a nice mule deer buck, and 
hinking the boys at the Assiniboine 
imp would like a steak, I packed the 
ind end down. I got there just at lunch 
me, and was I popular! The evening 
efore a grizzly had busted into their 
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CASK-MELLOWED...EXTRA LONG FOR EXTRA FLAVOR 


ggg TO OWNERS OF 
Going Fishing in Florida 2 F R 7 SADDLE HORSES 
S money on genuine Imported English 
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These authentic books tell where—when and how 















A—The BLUE BOOK—224 pgs., 34 maps, ; $1 
B—The FLY ROD IN FLORIDA The Some of my best bargains are Im- 
C—FISHING in & around The Bahamas 75¢ Saddles aslow as S48; eg ag 
29 at st e Sheets § »0. rite for ree 
All three, $2.00 A & B or C, $1.50 Del. Eng h Saddlery Catalog that saves 
FLORIDA FISHING INC. for thousands of satisfied custo- 
idilery sent on approval. Write 
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26D, 112 W. North Ave., Baitimore, Md. 
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New Mexico—Bear, Lion, Turkey, Cats, Deer 
Experienced guides and well trained hounds 
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Here’s What the Experts Say: 
$6The new Aero-Dyne Super Poly-Choke is the 


greatest gun improvement of our time. Makes any 
average shot gun a nine-gun rack. 99 


66Most amazing thing I ever saw. Super Poly-Choke 

gives me IN A JIFFY the perfect pattern for rabbit, 
crow, woodcock, quail, pheasant and duck, as well 
as for trap and skeet. @¢ 


661 fired thousands of shells with my Super Poly- 
Choke and never got a blown pattern. Poly-Choke 
makes any shot gun... standard auto- 
matic or repeater...obey its master.@@ 


GUNS IN 


Mean more clean hits . . . no mutilated 
game ... no blown patterns report the 
75,000 sportsmen who've equipped their 
favorite shot guns with Poly-Choke. 
Leading gun manufacturers recognize 
Poly-Choke as one of America’s great 

arm accessories. They can furnish you 
with their standard guns, Poly-Choke 
equipped at their factory. 

















Company 
190 TUNXIS ST., HARTFORD, CONN. « WORKS AT TARIFFVILLE, CONN. 


Witte Hardware Co., St. Louis, Mo. Alleock-Laight & Westwood, Ltd., Toronto, Canad: 
Taggart Bros., Detroit, Mich. Von Lengerke & Antoine, Chicago, II! 
Paul S. Linforth, 420 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. Shapleigh Hardware Co., St. Louis, Mo 
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SUPER 


Now you can say “goodbye forever” to mutilated kills, 
lost cripples, aggravating misses . . . and be g€omplete 
master of your shot gun in the field as well a§ on the 
shooting range. Makes no difference whether yor gun's 
a Pepeater or automatic, or what standard type ofammu- 
nitiég you use .. . shooting the Poly-Choke way you're 
boundsto break your best previous records. 

That’Sno exaggeration either .. . as any of the 75,000 
satisfied Pely-Choke owners can tell you. For you get 
more clean hits... and no blown patterns . . . with the 
Aero-Dyne Super Poly-Choke on your favorite single- 
barrel gun. Only, Poly-Choke gives you 





9 Guns in I Instantly! 


Yes, nine different dagrees of choke . . . mine distinct 
choke patterns ... all Sed from full choke to wide 
open. And instantly! Pol®Choke operates as easily ag a 
hose nozzle. A simple turn giyes you the right choke abd 
pattern for every shooting situation. In thousands bf 
grueling tests made by Amerfta’s foremost arms ark] 


ammunition experts, nine differehg guns with nine dik 
ferent chokes failed to equal the ¥Jl-around perforng 
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ance of one gun fitted with the/sensational Aero-Dyne 
Super Poly-Choke. 

When your gun is sent to thé Poly-Choke factory, able 
and experienced gunsmiths skillfully attach the Aero- 
Dyne Super Poly-Choke wih latest type sight . . . hand- 
lap the barrel to a mirror finish from end to end... test 
and ship your gun promptly. 


You...A Better Wing Shot 


Get more fun, more cléan hits out of this year’s hunting. 
Write today for your free copy of “How to Become a 
Better Wing Shot’’s . . the valuable limited and revised 
1941-edition book fhat every true sportsman should own. 
Written by champion wing shots, it is chock full of help- 
ful tips to impfove your shooting. Mail the coupon 
immediately agd you'll also receive free, “When Is Sun- 
rise?” , . they compact pocket size expert tabulation of 
the legal water fowl hunting hours and open Sp tae 

seasons all #ver the country. The supply of | 

both free offers i is strictly limited. So send the } 
coupon foday and get a real head start } 
toward Becoming a much better wing shot. | 






ATTENTION b sui 
DUCK HUNTERS! oer “ys 


For FREE copy of inter- 

esting pocket-size booklet “When Is 
Sunrise?” mail convenient coupon. 
“When Is Sunrise?” is tabulated by ex- 
perts. Tells you in a flash sunrises and 
legal hunting hours during all open 
seasons for water fowl throughout the 
entire country. 


THE POLY-CHOKE COMPANY 


1941-edition book —‘‘How to Become a 


190 Tunxis Street, Hartford, Conn. 
Please send me FREE your colorful and revised li 


Shot’ —and FREE special carton for shipping gun bal 


Also send FREE ‘When Is Sunrise?"’ which lists in ¢ 
pact form sunrises and legal hunting hours during 
open seasons for hunting water fowl in the United Se 











THINGS I NEVER 
KNEW ABOUT 
PIPE SMOKING 


I NEVER KNEWthat you can sweeten your 
pipe by allowing a few drops of pure- 
grain alcohol to soak inside the bowl. 

1 NEVER KNEW that pipe tobacco burns 
more evenly if you pass the flame of 
your match back and forth over every 
part of the surface. 

1 NEVER KNEW that a poundof Edgeworth 
Pipe Tobacco smokes 10 hours and 33 
minutes longer than the average of 5 


other leading brands tested. 


§ NEVER KNEW that Edgeworth is cooler 
smoking and longer burning because 
the tobacco is pressed into tiny cubes. 


§ NEVER KNEW that. based on the average 
of the past 10 years, the makers of 
Edgeworth have actually paid 43.69% 
more for Edgeworth leaf than the mar- 
ket average. Yet. a pocket tin or pouch 
sells for only 15¢! 





Try Generous Sample—At Our Expense 


If you haven't yet found “the perfect pipe 
tobacco,” write to Larus & Brother 
Company,602 South 22nd St., Richmond, 
Virginia —and we'll send you, aT ouR 
EXPENSE, a generous sample of Edgeworth 
Ready Rubbed —America’s Finest Pipe 
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meat house, and cleaned them out. He'd 
even eaten the prunes and flapjack bat- 
ter. I spent the rest of the day looking 
for him and got one shot, just at dusk, 
but didn’t connect. On my way back to 
the ranch I got a sheep and a spike elk 
for eating purposes. There were no 
hunting parties at all in that district 
last fall, which is a pity, for we had a 
wonderfully mild winter last year, with 
plenty of feed, and the antlered game 
had splendid heads. I saw an elk that 
a woman shot a little to the west of me 
that should make a record. 

This spring bear hunting is hard work. 
Occasionally somebody gets a streak of 
luck and stubs his toe on a bear right 
in the middle of a trail, but usually there 
is a lot of climbing to do, sometimes 
in snow and sometimes through alder 
thickets, and the last-mentioned is in- 
describable. I remember seeing seven 
grizzlies in one day, all of them feeding 
high up, on different slides, but ab- 
solutely hopeless for shooting, as it 
would have taken more daylight than 
we had to get anywhere near them. 
That is exceptional, I admit, but shows 
what can happen. On the other hand, 
the last grizzly I got I shot while sitting 
by my camp fire, resting my rifle on a 
grub box. I didn’t walk 10 ft. until he 
was dead, and then only about 250 yd. 
away up a grassy slide—N. Vernon- 
Wood. 


Ontario’s Big Fish Contest 


HE Province of Ontario, rich in wa- 

ters teeming with North America’s 
most prized game fish, has announced a 
big fish contest of special interest to 
anglers living below the boundary line. 
During the legal seasons of 1941 the 
province will pay $100 in cash for the 
largest fish, in each of the following six 
classes, which is caught on a nonresident 
angling license: Speckled trout, lake 
trout, small-mouth bass, maskinonge, 
wall-eyed pike or yellow pickerel, and 
Northern pike. 

Entry forms and other details of this 
competition may be had on request from 
the Ontario Travel and Publicity Bu- 
reau, Parliament Buildings, Toronto, On- 
tario. Competition judges will be D. J. 
Taylor, Deputy Minister of Game and 
Fisheries, Frank McDougall, Superin- 
tendent of Algonquin Provincial Park, 


| and Ernest Shepard, Editor of “Hunting 


and Fishing in Canada.” 

A new three-day fishing permit is to 
be authorized by the province. “With 
Ontario’s offer of substantial prizes to 
our visiting angling friends for the sea- 
son of 1941,” says Hon. Harry Nixon, 
Minister of Game and Fisheries, “it is 
quite possible a number might find it 
convenient to spend a week-end only in 
this province and compete for these very 
attractive prizes. Therefore the Depart- 
ment of Game and Fisheries announces 
a nonresident angling license for the 
sum of $2, good for three days duration, 
same to be effective between April 15th, 
1941 and November 15th, 1941.” 


Maine Trout Ponds 


HERE is a group of small ponds east 

of Parlin Pond, in Maine, in which the 
trout fishing is dependable. These are 
Cold Stream, Lang, Ellis, Big Berry, 
Little Berry, Fernald, and Snake ponds, 
with plenty of brooks and streams in 
the same region. They are natural 
trout waters. They are reached by a 
5-mile hike from the highway between 
the Forks and Jackman. Several camps 
in the vicinity afford accommodations. 








Quebec Big Game 


OOSE are reported to be increasing 

in the Province of Quebec. Ameri 
cans stopping at a camp north of the 
city of Quebec saw 99 of the big animal 
in a 10-day stay, last summer. 
locations for hunting moose are in th 
Gaspe Peninsula, Chibougamou regior 
in the northern Saguenay district, and : 
the headwaters of the Gatineau, Ottaw 
and Du Lievre rivers. Other good 
tions are in the easily accessible Lak 
St. John region, and along the upper § 
Maurice. 

Another animal which is definitely i: 
creasing in Quebec is the black bea 
Apparently the increase in clearings 
the forests, due to lumbering and othe 
operations, augments the food supply « 
the bears. In some places they are b: 
coming a nuisance to the farmers 

Deer are plentiful in the provin« 
They are found in large numbers sout 
of the St. Lawrence from Beauce 
ward to the Matapedia Valley, where b 
gins the Gaspe Peninsula. 
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Unspoiled Oregon Area 


OUTH of Malheur Lake, in Harne: 

County, Oreg., is a country untra\ 
ersed by a paved highway, but acce 
sible to all real sportsmen. Not only 
it an angler’s paradise, but it is as fine 
an antelope country as can be found 
There are ranches where the sportsma 
can make his headquarters, and wher: 
he can secure guides, in the Steen 
Mountains area.—Earl Ehrhardt. 


Sea Fishing Around San Diego 


URF and deep-sea fishing is especial 

ly good along the southern coast of 
California, particularly just south of 
San Diego, near Encinitas. Deep-sea 
fishing usually starts in March or Apri 
and the first run of yellowtail is ger 
erally at its height before the first of 
May. This run is always considerably 
larger in size than the subsequent sun 
mer runs. By June albacore have usual 
ly made their appearance, followed t 
schools of tuna. 

One of the most notable things in the 
city of San Diego is its fishing fleet. A 


the foot of Broadway is a series of 
docks occupied by nothing but fishin: 
boats that cater to sport fishing. Ther: 


must be about 100 boats available 
reasonable daily charges. A good part 
of these boats make daily trips to tl 
Coronado Islands, leaving at 2 a.m., ar 


returning some time in the afternoo! 
This is one of the greatest fishir 
grounds adjacent to California, whe! 


the heaviest catches of yellowtail, alb 
core, tuna, white sea bass, barracud 
and many other varieties are regula! 
made. A number of these fishing bo: 
make three and five-day trips to tl 
Guadeloupe Islands, and it is nothing u 
usual for the catches on these trips 
average better than a ton to each m 

A great deal of the yellowtail, all 
core, and tuna fishing is done with < 


tackle, and the switch to the light 
tackle during the last few years h 
been noticeable.—E. J. Wolfe. 
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Fishing in Mexico 


HE Purificacion River, 153 miles south 

of Monterrey, N. L., Mexico, the Guay- 
alejo River, 215 miles south of Monter- 
rey, and the Axtla River, 362 miles south 
of Monterrey, all have good bass fishing. 
The Tampaon River, 334 miles south of 
Monterrey, also contains a fish known 
in those parts as the “pinto.” This fish 
can be caught only with bait, but gives 
1 very good fight, and sometimes at- 
tains a length of 3% ft. 

About 30 miles south of Mexico City 
are three lakes known as Zempoala, 
which contain very large salmon trout. 
The Lerma River, about 25 miles west 
of Mexico City, has trout fishing. The 
fishing for large and small-mouth bass 
at Lake Patzcuaro, about 225 miles west 
of Mexico City, is excellent. Another 
good bass lake is Tequitsquitengo, about 
100 miles south of Mexico City. The 
last-mentioned lake has no boats, and 
you would have to bring your own. 

At Villa Juarez, 262 miles south of 
Mexico City, you can take the road to 
Tampico, on the Gulf of Mexico, a dis- 
tance of 100 miles, where some of Amer- 
ica’s finest tarpon fishing is to be found. 
Acapulco, 283 miles south of Mexico 
City, is famous for its sailfish, and is 
accessible by car. 

As for laws governing nonresident 
ingling, at this writing nonresident for- 
eigners must be members of one of the 
several sportsmen’s clubs—‘“club_ de- 
portivo’”—recognized by the Department 
of Forestry, Fish, and Game, or post a 
bond of 500 pesos, equivalent to $85 in 
American currency. License fee for one 
month is four pesos—70 cents—and for 
three months 10 pesos—$1.70. In apply- 
ing for membership in a sport club it is 
advisable to present a letter of recom- 
mendation from one’s local chamber of 
commerce. Americans motoring to Mex- 
ico City may join a club in Monterrey, 
N. L. Membership fee is $15, with an- 
nual dues of $5.—James G. Shirley, Jr. 


South American Fishing 


HILE’S southern lake district affords 
some of the finest trout fishing to be 
found anywhere. There are now com- 
fortable inns and modern resort hotels 
convenient to the fishing waters. 
Deep-sea fishing of a superlative kind 
has recently been discovered off Toco- 
pilla, Chile, and Talara, Peru. These 
ports are regularly visited by an Ameri- 
can steamship line which has opened 
1 guest house in each of the two ports, 
ind provided each with two completely 
outfitted fishing cruisers 
The waters off Tocopilla have yielded 
the world’s record broadbill swordfish, 


ind the largest striped marlin ever 
taken. Three broadbill weighing over 
800 Ib. each, with one at 842 lb., have 


been caught on rod and reel at Toco- 
pilla. Last October a specimen weigh- 
ing 1,600 lb. was harpooned there. 
Striped marlin weighing up to 483 Ib. 
have been taken, with the fine average 
f 300 lb. No visiting angler has failed 
o catch a broadbill in those grounds. 
During the spring of 1939 two visiting 
inglers had six strikes and caught six of 
hese fish. 

Off Talara, Peru, the world’s record 
lack marlin have taken. One 
ngler took two weighing 600 lb. each, 
ind two other sportsmen captured spec- 
mens weighing respectively 704 and 714 
b. Talara, as well as Tocopilla, yields 
ellowfin tuna, dolphin, and albacore. 
‘he climate of each is remarkable. 


been 


Southwestern Florida 


APLES, Fla., is a lovely little city 
facing the gulf and with a fine 
harbor on its back bay. All kinds of 
folks live there, from the wealthy with 
palaces to the most humble and with 
all the grades in between. There, too 
is where the famous Ten Thousand 
Islands begin. At Naples you can get 
skiff with oars, an outboard, a launcl 
cruiser, or yacht. Hire a good man and 
boat to show you around at the sta 
A great many of the fish are local 
and many varieties are migratory 
Marathon is on an island between Mi 
ami and Key West, and 50 miles from 
Key West. It has, I think, the best all 
round fishing in this world. Right now 
(December) the kingfish and mackerel 
are starting their northward migra 
tion. We live on our boat and follow 
the migration north. The first week i1 
December we caught a lot of pompano 
mackerel, and kingfish. Judging from 
past experience, the migration of the 
kingfish and mackerel will reach Naple 
about March Ist. As we follow the fish 
we poke around the many island char 
nels and gather oysters, crawfish, clam 
and crabs, and rub noses with an alli 
gator or a manatee. It would take 
book to tell of all the fun we have 
From Naples to Marathon is a drive of 
about 200 miles, with a paved road 
the way, if that’s the way you want t 
go to the place.—Z#. R. Trippe. 





Good Louisiana Bass 


ETTER black bass fishing than that 

found in lakes Bisteneau and Black 
in Louisiana, would be hard to find 
These lakes are large, and bordered wit! 
cypress and other trees native to the 
swamps of the Louisiana flat country 
They are located just a short distancs 
from Highway No. 77. For Bisteneau 
leave this highway at Taylortown, and 
go left on Highway No. 134. For Black 
Lake, go to Campti and turn left. 

At these lakes there are nice cabi 
boats, and guides at very reasonabl 
rates. It is best to have a guide until 
you know the water, as it is very easy t« 
get lost on these lakes. The bass are 
numerous and large and test your tackle 
to the utmost T. B. Oliver. 


FASTER! HE'S RUNNING 
AWAY FROM you! 








Easy Entrance to Bermuda 


ASSPORTS are no longer required of 

United States citizens visiting Ber 
muda. In place of passports a simplk 
system of identification cards is now i! 
effect. 

American anglers or tourists visiting 
Bermuda may obtain from the tran 
portation companies operating to Ber 
muda application blanks for such ide: 
tification cards. These applicatio1 
when duly filled out and signed, must 
be submitted to the proper authoriti« 
by the transportation company. There 
is no charge for this. The several trans- 
portation companies are Pan Americar 
Airways, Inc., the Grace Line, and Amer- 
ican Export Lines, Inc. 

Simplification of entrance formalities 
is expected to result in increased travel 
to Bermuda by salt-water sport anglers 
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HE Brooks 
resembles the 
port for reducible Rupture. The moment 
you put it on you notice the pliable, flesh- 


Appliance most closely 
human hand as a sup- 


like touch of the soft rubber air cushion. 
Light in weight, it clings without slipping, 
the air-filled cushion figuratively “breathes” 
as you move and the entire support freely 
adjusts to changes of position, as the hu- 
man hand would do. Your first experience 
with the Brooks Appliance will be a reve- 
lation to you in comfort and security. And, 
can use one of these wonderful 
Appliances at our risk. 


now, you 


Stop paged Rupture Worries! 


Fach Brooks 


der Oo shelf 


ppliance is padin’an illy made to or- 

goods. Brooks is never sold 
in stores. You fill out a A oe blank in the pri- 
vacy of your home. Without trouble, embarrass- 
ment Or inconvenience to you we make up a Brooks 
to properly fit your individual case. Then the ap- 
pliance is sent to you at our risk. If you don’t say 
it is the best support you ever had, send it back and 
the trial has cost you nothing. If you keep it, the 
price is very low 


A Free Book explaining the cause and proper 
support of Rupture will be sent postage pre- 
paid in plain wrapper to anyone interested. 
No letter necessary. Just send your name 
ind address on this confidential Coupon. 


ee 7H 
| BROOKS APPLIANCE COMPANY ! 
| 454-H STATE ST., MARSHALL, MICH. ! 
| Rush me your new Free Book describing the | 
| nger Tip’’ Brooks Appliance, and tell me | 
how I can try a Brooks at.your risk. No obli- 
| gation, and all the factsto be sent in plain, | 
| sealed envelope | 
| Name soceaipevonencensscesonsnnenonansnssiognsohiniie 
| Street | 
| City State | 
; State whether for Man 0, Woman 0, Child 1 
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Domestic ‘“Wolves”’ 


EDITOR FEW YEARS AGO 
Outdoor Life: I participated in a 
“wolf drive.” More 
than 200 men and boys beat the bushes 
from 8:30 a.m. till noon, and when we 
finally corraled the culprits we had two 
90-lb. police dogs that had gone wild. 
We holler our heads off for organized 
attacks on predatory pests, and all the 
while freebooting hounds and packs of 
stray cow-heelers roam the countryside 
foraging and killing. Folks around Fair- 
mount, Ill., once got all het up over 
droves of foxes that were allegedly den- 
ning in an old quarry. They were den- 
ning there all right, but rabbits were 
twice as plentiful in that section as in 
the surrounding areas. 
Sometimes it is difficult to reconcile 
all the crimes attributed to foxes with 


the fact that they’ve long been pro- 
tected in the southern part of Lillinois, 
which is the quail and rabbit country 
of the state. However, there isn’t an 
iota of doubt about the crimes com- 
mitted by stray dogs upon upland 
game there. I’ve caught too many of 


them tearing out a nest of young rab- 
bits. 

I have as much admiration for a good 
dog as any man. You can safely bet 
your pants that such a dog is not per- 
mitted to run at large, or otherwise be- 
come a pest. The prowlers should be 
wiped out. Just one of them can destroy 
more game than any one sportsman, 
however generous, can possibly restore. 
And depredations aren't confined to wild 
game. Witness the hundreds of domes- 
tic animals and fowl that must be com- 
pensated for by the Boards of Super- 
visors every spring. 

It seems to be a dog’s nature to at- 
tack and kill. No other animal in the 
country is so wantonly destructive. 
How about a dog-licensing law with 


THE ARMCHAIR 
DOG-LOVERS WILL 
NOW TELL US THAT 
SHEEP-KILLING DOGS 
ARE PUBL . 

BENEFACTORS: 
O 









teeth in it? Make each assessor respon- 
sible for its enforcement. And it can't 
be done on a dollar a year a dog. Start 
the classifications with lap dogs and 
Junior's pet, and run them up to include 
all hunting dogs and so-called watch 
dogs. In no other way can we rid the 
country of stray dogs—wildlife’s great- 
est enemy!—Phil Bryant, Homer, IIl. 


“Accidents” 
MAURICE H. DECK: 


ER, in a recent ar- 
ticle, had this to say 
about the careless hunter: “Now, the 
fact that he'll be held accountable for 
his carelessness may deter that rare 
individual who is more callous toward 
life than toward money. Law courts no 
longer excuse ‘accidental’ shootings. If 
a man shoots without knowing what his 
sights are covering, the responsibility is 
squarely on his shoulders, and he can be 
judged guilty of criminal negligence ... 
he'd better hold his fire, or be prepared to 
face the consequences.” 

That would be ideal—but it isn’t al- 
ways so. Out here in Wisconsin one of 
those “accidents” occurred in the hunt- 
ing season, and the victim was seriously 
injured. The shooter was taken to jail, 


Laws and 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 
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but after several days the District At- 
torney reluctantly confessed that he 
couldn't prosecute, because there was no 
statute on the law books which covered 
that type of shooting!—R. Stuth, Forest- 
ville, Wis. 


In the Tree Top 


QUIRRELstories al- 

ways appeal to me 
because I've been hunt- 
ing the little beasts for years; have al- 
ways used .22 shorts and the “sit them 
out” method. The critical part of that 
lies in sneaking up on the squirrel after 
you've spotted him. Once you can do it 
you're on your way to becoming a squir- 
rel hunter. 

Last fall I went out with a friend of 
mine to hunt squirrels on a _ heavily 
wooded island. We separated and I soon 
spotted a squirrel in the top of a 75-ft. 
oak. I succeeded in putting a bullet just 
back of his shoulders; he didn’t die in- 
stantly but thrashed around a little. 
Then I waited for him to drop but he 
didn’t. That puzzled me so much that I 
climbed the tree, and discovered, to my 
amazement, that the squirrel was stone 
dead—but was hanging by his teeth to 
the very top branch. He hung and swayed 
in the gentle breeze. I couldn’t reach 
him, and anyway I wanted my partner 
to see the strange sight. 

In an hour or so we returned to the 
and the squirrel was still hanging 

A shot through the jaw finally 
dislodged him. Neither I nor my part- 
ner, in years of hunting, have ever 
heard of a similar case.—Linden Hoglan, 
Center Point, Iowa. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


spot 
there. 


Sardine Sportsmen 


EDITOR HAT letter of F. M. 
Outdoor Life: Wood about the rea- 

son for the no-size 
limit on trout in California misses the 
point by a mile or more. There is only 
one reason for that rule, and it’s to our 
everlasting shame. 

And that’s the use of salmon eggs by 
“anglers.” A trout sucks in one of the 
eggs, and the bait goes down deep. This 
makes it impossible to extract the hook 
without fatally injuring the trout. Hence 


© 'NCHES OR 6 FEET, 
FISH IS FISH ! 








it was decided to let the “sportsmen” 
keep every trout he caught, up to his 
limit. 

Every effort we've made to have the 


ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU‘RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


salmon egg outlawed has failed. It 
enough to make an angler’s blood boil t 
see one of those “sportsmen” retur 
with a string of 25 fingerlings, not o1 


of which is as much as 6 in. long. Cat¢ 
a trout with a fly and you can retur 
him uninjured if he’s too small su 


while salmon eggs are used we'll have t 
have the no-size rule.—J/. Charles Dai 
2d, Los Angeles, Calif. 


AND THEY'VE BEEN 
TRYING FOR YEARS TO 
> TELL ME MY.3O/30 
1S ONLY A PEA 
SHOOTER 


NY 












Courage in Numbers 
ECENT letters clain 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: that a black bea 
won't charge a mai 
and that if he appears to be doing i 
that’s only because of his poor eyes 
can’t see where he’s going. That ma\ 
be so; in any event here’s a 
point: 

A young Indian out here came acros 
a large black bear lying dead in the 
bush, and returned to get his father t 
help him skin it. On returning, the lad 
took his .22 rifle and the father a 
gun. They had just started to skin th: 
bear when they heard quite a rumpu 
and were astonished to see no less tha 
four good-size black bears coming 
them as fast as their legs would car! 
them. The boy grabbed his gun, fire 
at the nearest black, and killed it. Th 
father, too, got his gun into action, wit! 
the total result that instead of having 
one bear to skin they found themselves 
with five. 

My idea is that the four bears ha 
killed the big old one, and didn’t want 
anyone interfering with their victin 
and so charged the interlopers.—H. ( 
Farrow, Sudbury, Ont. 


Case ll 


shot 


Bird Fraternity 


HILE on my fa 

hunting trip 
South Dakota, I can 
across examples of mingling of differe: 
species of game birds, some of whit 
surprised me. For instance, while I ha 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


seen Hungarian partridges and phea 
ants together many times, this was tl} 
first occasion when I found prail 
chickens added to the assembly 


We were driving along and came up 
a bunch of brush beside the road. The 
we saw a large group of pheasant 
prairie chickens, and Hungarian p 
tridges, all gathered in perfect harmo! 
Later, we saw three cock pheasants a! 
two cock prairie chickens in the r 
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together; 


On this same trip I brought down a 
snow-white albino pheasant — there 
wasn’t a trace of any other color on its 


wings. I saw two others but did not EDITOR 


shoot them. I know, of course, that Outdoor 
snow-white birds are more or less com- 


mon, having heard of albino song birds getting that 


as well as crows, quail, ducks, and pheas- I want t 
ants from time to time. Having also ways 


seen an albino deer, I wonder if there like that 





has ever been such a thing as an albino a real hunter, 
elk or moose. Perhaps some _ other bigger trophies. 


reader has come across one.—George B. The whole 
Spencer, Minneapolis, Minn. buck 
To Keep ‘Em Down the fact 
two left 
EDITOR N° MAN, in my opin- high up, 
Outdoor Life: 


properly handle, and by that I mean he _ 215, in., 


should be able to make a 4-in. group at formation. 


100 yd. offhand. I use a Model 20 Savage write 
bolt-action, caliber .250, equipped with a 
138 Lyman ’scope. In coyote hunting my be 
only trouble is overshooting on close 
shots, say 150 yd., the ’scope being set to 
hit dead center at 300, at which range 
most of my shooting is done 

There is a good deal of complaint EDITOR 
about bullets blowing up and failing to Outdoor 
penetrate; that, I believe, is because the 
shooter is using the wrong type of slug. 
For instance, I’ve hit a coyote at 150 yd. 
with a hollow-point bullet, and then had 
to trail him for miles. But with a 100- 
grain soft-point I have very little trou- 
ble. However, 

On a hunting trip in the mountains lar. It 
last fall there were three rifles in camp. 
Mine was the .250, and there were a .303 
3ritish and a .30/06. I saw the lad with 


times over a distance of 150 ft., and the 
animal still tried to rise. On dressing 
out the carcass we found that only one 
shot was well placed; that hit the shoul- 
der and went through the lungs. The 
other bullets went through the intes- 
tines; you can guess what a mess that 
was. 

My moose took two shots; the first, 
while the animal was on the trot, trav- 
eled through its lungs, the second hit 
him behind the ear. The first shot was 
at 175 yd., the second at 225, latter be- 
ing from the offhand. The lad with the 
303 dropped his moose in its tracks at 
50 yd. with a bullet through the neck. 

When you're able to hit what you look 
at, and use the proper bullet, you won't 
lose much game, and proper bullet 
means a soft-point bullet—R. O. Daily, 
Olds, Alberta. 


EDITOR 


umn, for 
suspected 


Tame Trout Swartley, 
Ed. note 
EDITOR HARLEY KAH- 
Outdoor Life RAN disparages nents Sheil 


the authors who tell = ¢or 
of thrilling fights with fish and of the 
tactics necessary to land them, and all 
because Kahran caught a few fish with- 


a few 


will ngs 
MAYBF HE USED A degrees for 





ee 


<Zi lla 


jut trouble in the Ochoco National For- 


EDITOR 





Outdoor Life: 


‘st. The fact that those streams are the different 


requently stocked with fry may have ference in 
omething to do with that. 


nto one of our Rogue River steelheads. The Lon 


m sure he’d need all the tactics and and aie hee 
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when we got near them they __ tackle he 
turned and ran up a side road, where these are fish 
they stopped to look back at us. Broadbent, 


Old Dingtoes 


record buck in 


thing reminds me of 
I got ye: 
“old Dingtoes.” 


and had mended. 
ion, should carry a caught up 
rifle that he can't home, I found he 


never got 
too long 
ing, Mass. 


Sage Hen Fully Equipped 


Sage prouse, 
no gizzard.” 
grouse, or 
monl calle d, 
ot with 


Allow me to differ I 


among old-timers, 


WELCOME TO THE 
the .30/06 knock down a moose four CLUB / 









no gizzard, 
ment holds 
Hulett, Wyo. 


Safe Drinking Water 


Outdoor Life 


that one way is to boil the water 
minutes. I don’t wish to appear 
but 10 minutes 
Health Dept. 


utes boiling 


states that at least 


two others 
utes respectively 


Puzzled Tyro 


and long is evident, 
I'd like to see him come out and tie neh Long Rifle is 


con- 
in 
t. Conlon 
Je rsey 


é 


But 
James Murphy 


achieveme! 
r shows Conlon to be 


even 


big 
called 
from 
his 
rather 


ad of 
COI 
intended 


) 


would 


ad 


ays 
“Game 
“the 
has 
> Sage 
com 
3 a gizzard which com 
her 
»* muscu 
especially 


i 


depart 
differently.—K. E. Kave 


READER recently 
i the 
col 
a simple method of purifying 
stated 
10 
al, 
the 
20 mir 


H 


There seems to be a diffe1 
ence of opinion on that. 


min 
Pasteurization 
a liquid by holding it at 
20 minutes, it seems probable 
HYPODERMIC HOOK that boiling, 212 
10. But certainly 
boiling the water for longer periods.) 


in 
in 


-ast to me. 
> larger 
powder to 


authority 
“boiling 


158 


in the 
rifle-shooting field 
puzzled by 
> dif 
short 
but that between the 





push it, so why should it be faster and 
more accurate than the long? It just 
doesn’t add up to me. Perhaps you 
readers will shed some light on the sub 
ject—James W. Clark, Logan, Kans. 












Come In, Mr. Wagner! 


EDITOR HE article, “Field 
Outdoor Life: Glasses Save Your 

Legs,” by Norman V. 
Wagener, is a fine example of a thrilling 
experience, well told but painfully 
lacking in details. When one starts to 
read the story he looks for two things, 
which he doesn’t find: What kind of 
field glasses were they, and what power? 


YEAH, AND HOW ABouT 
POWDER, WEIGH T OF “ 
BULLET, BALLISTICS oa 


DATA. S/GNTS, SHOES. - 
HAT ETC. — NN | 












| @29 
| Eno" 
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What make of guns were they, and what 
caliber? That information would be 

1ighty useful to a man who plans a trip 
like Wagner’s.—A. J. Dadisman, Mor- 
gantown, W. Va. 


Ma Grizzly Is Mean 


EDITOR | goerege Cc. J. 
Outdoor Life Cox’s interesting 
letter, “Grizzlies and 

Cougars,” I have no opinion on how 
dangerous ea cougar can be. I’ve seen 
one kill a deer in the Sierras, and have 
also had the ludicrous experience of 
being present when a “lion” picked off 
our trout as fast as we'd lay them in the 
shadow of a rock. Finally we caught the 
skulker at it 

As for grizzlies, well, they are certain- 
ly different. Anyone hunting and camp- 
ing in British Columbia will soon have a 
stock of personal experiences and “au- 
thenticated instances” that will readily 
curl the hair. I believe that the male 
grizzly—-he has a reputation for mind- 
ing his own business—is not much to be 
feared. One year I camped with a party 
in a valley where a big male grizzly 
ranged, and he never came near us nor 
bothered u 

But the next year! Our ponies were 
run by moonlight, crowded over the 
fires on some nights, and had to be 
driven from among the tents. Caribou- 
hunting parties returning in the eve- 
ning would find their morning tracks 
covered by those of the grizzly—and it’s 
astonishing how far a big silvertip’s 
nails hit the ground in front of its 
— One day my tepee was wrecked 
by the marauder and I was undoubtedly 
saved by the stampeding horses. And 
then, not a month after we left, a ranger 
was killed and torn apart while splitting 
wood at his cabin door. 

What transformed the grizzly? Noth- 
ing; he wasn’t there any more. He had 
been evicted by a female who moved in 
with her cub from a fire-swept area, 
and she was consolidating her gains. 

In the three summers I spent in that 
district nothing struck me more than 
the numbers of half-grown caribou, 
deer, sheep, and mountain goats who 
had perished with broken legs and been 
partly eaten by grizzlies. Had the bears 
brought about the destruction of the 
inimals? I think so. No one who has 
seen a silvertip oppose the passage of a 
pack train on a trail will doubt it. See 
that apparition and you’re ready to 
jump anywhere, even at the risk of 
breaking a leg. That, I think, is what 
happens to the young animals.—Lowell 
Nicollet, Cambridge, Mass. 
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we threw back 10 -poundzro! ) 


By 
WILLIAM BARTHMAN 


—s UNTING record heads has an appeal that the passing years 
! cannot dim. As long as strength remains to hold a rifle steady 
after the prodigious toil of climbing high mountains over rot- 
| ten shale, so long will the lure of the unknown and the hope of 
| trophies bigger and better draw me into the far places of the 
trackless Canadian North. 

So, in 1940, I went with four friends into the unmapped, unexplored, 
and unprospected regions of the Pelly Mountains in the Yukon Territory 
of Canada. I had hunted that general region before. The best obtainable 
map had shown dots where rivers are supposed to be. Those dots were a 
challenge to the imagination. They suggested unhunted game in abun- 
dance, splendid trophies, and the thrill of treading where no white man 
had trod before. But even imagination had not pictured the real wealth 
of such opportunity. 

Dr. H. Laauwe, Saul Blickman, Whitey Stoloff, Charlie Magnante, 
and I went from Vancouver by plane on August 21 to Carcross, Yukon 
Territory. There we were met by our outfitter, Johnny Johns, a full-blood 
Klingat Indian, and the 100 or so inhabitants of the town. From there we 
flew to the Pelly Mountains in a chartered plane. It took five trips of the 
plane to transport our party of thirteen—-sportsmen, guides, cook—three 
pack dogs, and all our duffel—to our base camp far to the northeast of 
Carcross. Doc was on the first plane, and when the rest of us got to camp 
we found that already there was sheep meat in camp, to say nothing 
of a lot of Arctic grayling, a most auspicious beginning. 

Our camp was pitched close to timber line, an expression that had 
little meaning there, for the timber in that section is nothing but scrub, 
and it was necessary to use shrubby willow for our campfires. The 
mountains there run up to about 7,000 feet, and are composed of rock 
and shale. A grand way to see whether you can take it is to climb a 
mountain upwards of a mile high, over sliding, shifting shale, lugging a 
rifle and a camera. Most of us then find out that an office desk and 
chain cigarette-smoking make poor training. At first all our hunting 
was done on foot. You can get a fair idea of what kind of hunting that 
was from what happened to a brand-new pair of hunting boots I started 
out with one morning. At 10 o’clock that same night I limped into camp 
with the soles of those boots in shreds. 








ERE, apparently, was the original home of the Fannin sheep, and 
an they were there in thousands. The first morning in camp I went 
out with Johnny, pausing frequently to look over one of the numerous 
bands of sheep in search of a really exceptional head. My powerful 
binoculars picked up a magnificent ram within three miles of the camp 
The longer I studied him the more certain I was that his horns exceeded 
40 inches, and my temperature took a jump. Johnny watched me closely 
and accurately read the expression. 

“You take?” he asked. 
“We take,”’ was my reply, and with that we had a two-mile run down 


CRASHING THE RECORD BOOK IS AN 
EVERYDAY OCCURRENCE WHEN YOU'RE 
HUNTING IN THE UNSPOILED NORTH 
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the slope. The sheep were on the move, and we had to make a stalk 
over a knife-edge ridge that was very high. The walking was brutal. A 
stalk can’t be hurried, for the surest way to send a band of sheep flying 
helter-skelter is to dislodge a stone and send it rolling and bounding 
down a slope. Each step had to be taken with the utmost care. There 
were twelve sheep in that band, and when we passed over the ridge they 
were lying down. We approached within fifty yards of them, and eager 
as I was to bag that magnificent ram, I had to take some color movies 
first, for it was too good a chance to lose. The 3-inch lens brought the 
sheep up close. As soon as they heard the clicking of the camera, the 
sheep jumped to their feet and looked nervously in our direction. I shot 
a few feet of film, then dropped the camera and grabbed my .348 Win- 
chester. The ram was taking to his heels when my bullet struck him. 
I saw him go down in a rattling flurry of shale, and then was astounded to 
see a big grizzly hop to his feet about 500 yards away, and start to gallop 
off. At once I turned attention from sheep to bear. It was a foolishly long 
range, but I emptied the magazine at him and missed with every shot. 


TURNED again to the sheep. Oddly enough, the band had run only a 

few yards, and now stood looking at me with much foot-stamping. My 
ram was.not among them. Where was he? Had I passed up a record 
head just to indulge myself in some silly long-range shooting? Johnny 
and I went down the slope, looking behind every bowlder and into every 
depression. After a half-hour search we found the ram 1,000 feet below. 
The Core-Lokt hollow-point bullet had smashed the ram’s heart, leaving 
a hole about 1%, inches in diameter onthe far side, where it had come 
out. My hands trembled with eagerness as I pulled out the tape and 
measured the horns. They were good enough to qualify for the “Records 
of North American Big Game’’—3914 inches over the front curve—but 
not a world’s record. 

During our first days at the camp the weather was mild during the 
day, with the temperature going up to 65 degrees at noon, and falling 
below freezing at night. But on the 25th of August it got very cold, 
and there was a driving snowstorm. At the time I was hunting in 
sneakers on a mountain we called “Whitey,” in honor of Stoloff. The 
sneakers froze to my feet. Sneakers are fine in their place, but not to 
be recommended for wading in snow. 

We had given the airplane pilot instructions, in case any bad news 
same to Carcross from the family of any member of our party, to fly 
in to us. Much to our consternation we sighted the plane two days 
earlier than the time we had set for it to pick us up. We stood 
around in silence, petrified with anxiety and foreboding, as we watched 
the plane circle the lake for a landing. Who of us was to get bad news? 
Anxiety quickly changed to laughter when we found that the pilot had 
just dropped in to get a dinner of sheep meat. 


T THE end of our first week’s hunt we all were stiff and sore, with 
blistered feet. We did our own laundry work by putting soiled cloth- 
ing into a neighboring stream, weighting it down with rocks, and leaving 
it there for twenty-four hours. This primitive washing machine proved 
effective. To rest our muscles a bit, we took a knockdown kayak we'd 
brought with us and a little outboard motor weighing only 812 pounds, 
and explored the lake we were on and other near-by waters. These 
waters were full of fine fish. Just a few minutes’ work with a rod pro- 
vided grayling and trout for thirteen men! The grayling averaged 215 
pounds, and were delicious eating. Magnante, who is the well-known 
accordion player of radio and screen, hadn’t yet got a sheep, so kept on 
hunting. One night he came in all done up, but with a 4014-inch head, 
reporting that he had seen forty-three rams in one flock. 

Meanwhile we lived high in camp. There was sheep meat, ptarmigan, 
wild ducks, and game fish in abundance, and our cook, Ernie, had served 
in that capacity for eighteen years in the dining-car service of the 
Canadian National Railways. He was a wonder. As we sat down to 
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The cook, seven Indian guides, and 
the four hunters make quite a crowd 
around the big campfire. Whitey, 
the fifth sportsman, is behind the lens 


dinner we would have made 
good models for a painting of 
a pirate crew. By agreement 
we shaved only once a week, 
and then left the chin un- 
shaved. The results were 
laughable. My own growth of 
alfalfa won me the nickname 
of “Balbo.” 

The sheep were being 
pushed back by the hunting 
they were getting from our 
party, and now, instead of 
finding them over the first 
range we had to go over two. 
Most of the time it was possi- 


through binoculars the other 
members of the party and see 
them make their stalks. Sit- 
ting down to get my breath 
after a laborious climb, there 
were both comedy and drama to be seen 
through the glasses. The observer had 
the bulge on the stalkers, for he could 
see both hunters and game at the same 
time. He could watch the painful crawl- 
ing, the dodging behind bowlders, the 
curiosity and nervousness of the sheep, 
their fidgety actions as the hunter got 
nearer, and make bets with himself as 
to which would win, the hunter or the 
sheep. It never was necessary to go 
more than five miles from camp to get 
our game. Whitey was wedded to a 
‘scope. But after he had stalked and 
emptied his magazine at five different 
rams, missing with every shot, he took 
off his ‘scope and threw it away. Prob- 
aoly it’s still rusting there on a moun- 
tainsiae. Most of our sheep were killed 
within fifty yards, and a ‘scope for such 
hunting is a nuisance. 

On September 4th we moved our 
camp to a lake which we called ‘“Mor- 
ley,”” about 125 miles due south of the 
Pelly Range. Our plane made three 
separate tries to rise from the water 
of the lake on which we were camped, 


but wasn't able to make it because of’ 


the altitude and the height of the sur- 
rounding mountains. It looked like a 
crackup at any moment. Finally two 
of us had to get out, and then the plane 
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Pa 
ble, while hunting, to watch oe 


was able to take off. The pilot, Les 
Cook, promised to come right back for 
us, but a blizzard came up, and there 
we were, marooned without food or 
shelter. It wasn’t until noon of the next 
day that the plane was able to return 
for us, and never was sight more wel- 
come, for we were cold, wet, hungry, 
and miserable. 


UR new camp was on the same spot 
O as my camp of two years before, 
and it seemed like home to me. Pack 
horses had been sent in from Carcross 
and were there awaiting us. One of the 
horses in the train had been drowned on 
the way in. The Indians had used a 
boat to cross a river, towing the horses 
across behind the craft, one by one. 
That horse had refused to swim, the 
only such case I've heard of. 

That first day in camp, Saul killed a 
bull moose with a 55-inch spread, and 
Whitey »Yagged a caribou for meat. I 
saw two huge black wolves but couldn't 
get close enough for a shot. Those 
wolves are as wary as foxes. At first 
sight of you, at almost any distance, 
they clear out. At this season of the 
year they hunt in family groups. Later 
on they gang up in large packs, and 
then can be bad medicine. 










Caching supplies. Johnny, the author's guide is on top 





At Whitehorse, homeward bound, the party is almost as well supplied with fancy whiskers as it is with 
trophies. From left to right in this line-up are Whitey, Saul, Charlie, Doc, Barthman, and the pilot 


One day when I was out mainly to get 
motion pictures, I saw a herd of at 
least 10,000 caribou. Among them were 
some magnificent heads. I didn’t shoot 
into them because a small pack of black 
wolves was stalking the herd, and there 
was a possibility of getting most un- 
usual movies, showing the wolves in 
the very act of pulling down a caribou. 
For three hours I lay in a depression in 
the ground, watching. The wolves kept 
getting nearer. It was now only a mat- 
ter of seconds before they’d make their 
rush. Just then one of our party, hunt- 
ing about three miles away, fired his 
rifle. At once the wolves ran away. I 
dropped my camera, seized my rifle, 
picked out the biggest wolf, and let 
drive. It was a lucky shot. The wolf 
leaped into the air like a salmon on a 
taut line, and rolled over dead. That 
was the biggest wolf I’ve ever heard of, 
measuring 9 feet, 6 inches from tip of 
nose to end of tail, and it was as black 
as sable. It must have weighed well 
over 100 pounds, and altogether was a 
most formidable brute. 

On Friday, September 13th, I sighted 
a band of caribou and made a successful 


stalk. When I got near enough, I used 
up my thirteenth roll of film. Then, 
picking out the biggest bull, I fired 
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Part of the vast herd of 10,000 caribou the author was busy photographing when he spotted his black wolf 


thirteen shots at him and brought him 
down with the thirteenth! His right 
antler taped 55 inches along the outside 
curve, a head good enough to be listed 
in “Records of North American Big 
Game,” wherein are recorded a number 
of heads under 54 inches. 

A caribou can hold more lead than 
any animal I know. Often they still 
keep their feet after more than ten bul- 
lets have been put into them. It was 
significant of the unhunted nature of 
the country we were in that this partic- 
ular herd stood by, not fifty feet away, 
and watched me kill that bull. 

Whitey wanted a good caribou head, 
so I went out with him on horseback the 
next day in a furious snowstorm. By 
agreement, Whitey was to stalk the 
first herd we saw, which happened to be 
a large one. Whitey made his stalk and 
brought down a bull with a 54-inch 
head and 47 points. No sooner had we 
dressed it out than we spied another 
herd, of about 300 caribou, some three 
miles away. When we rode up to them 
I spotted what I thought was surely a 
world’s-record head. It was cold and 
the ground was covered with snow. 
We dismounted and lay flat in the snow. 


"IF I miss that bull, Whitey,” I told my 

friend, ‘don’t take any chances of 
his getting away. You be ready to take 
him.” 

The snow was coming down so thick- 
iy that it wasn’t easy to line up that 
bull over the sights. The herd seemed 
mly mildly interested, when we rode 
up, taking us, perhaps, for other deer. 
Finally I got a line on my bull and 
pumped five shots into him before he 
ell. That was the finest caribou of our 
irip, with an antler measurement over 
the outside curve of 57 inches, one of 
he twenty-five best heads ever to be 
ecorded. Looking like snow men, 
Whitey and I grinned at each other 
fter reading the tape, pumped hands, 
nd did a lot of back-slapping. 

After skinning the bull and taking off 
he head, we rode back toward camp. 
m the way we jumped a black wolf. I 
eaped from my horse and took a quick 
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snapshot and it smashed the wolf’s 
spine. This beggar was eight feet 
long, was coal black, and looked like 
a bad dream. 


OC was out for two days on a cari- 

bou hunt and had an interesting 
experience with these black wolves and 
a band of caribou. He had come across 
the tracks of five wolves in the morning 
and trailed them all day. The trail led 
him to a herd of caribou, and he came 
up just in time to see the wolves jump 
them. Two of the herd couldn't get 
away. They were bulls, had been fight- 
ing when the wolves came up, and their 
antlers had become locked. Doc had 
both camera and rifle, but was so ex- 
cited by the ferocity of the wolves’ 
attack that he forgot either to take 
pictures or to shoot. Finally the bulls, 
in their agony of fear at being attacked, 
wrenched themselves apart. Had the 
bulls been ordinary specimens, Doc 
would have let them go and turned loose 
on the wolves, but one of the bulls had 
an exceptional head. Doc put a bullet 
into that bull with his .375 Magnum, 
and then opened up on the wolves. 
When the fracas was over Doc found he 
had a caribou with a 54-inch head, and 
a fine black wolf. The caribou’s head 
was pretty well cut up from the fight- 
ing, but could be repaired. 

Doc and Charlie then went out on a 
grizzly hunt for three or four days, 
while Whitey and I set off in the oppo- 
site direction for the same game, taking 
Johnny with us. We hunted until noon, 
and had stopped for a bite of lunch 
when Johnny, with his marvelous 
Indian eyes, saw two grizzlies on the 
slope of the mountain opposite us. 
One was a monster, the other much 
smaller. We bolted our sandwiches, 
mounted our horses, and raced toward 
the bears. 

Grizzlies are black 


somewhat like 


wolves, in that nine out of ten will 
run at sight or smell of you. The 
tenth will not, and then it behooves 


you to shoot fast and accurately. In 
our mad gallop down the mountain, my 
horse fell three separate times, and 


Though bears generally run 
at sight of man, this she 
grizzly and cub stroll un- 
concernedly by the camera 


each time both horse 
and unfortunate rider 
rolled over and over 
among the rocks. When 
finally we had got close 
enough for a shot, and 
I pulled my rifle from 
its scabbard, it looked 
to me as though it had 
been bent out of shape. 
At once I lost confidence in it. As 
Johnny and I stalked the bears, I told 
him to hold my camera, but if my first 
shot missed to drop the camera and 
proceed to do some lead pumping him- 
self. My idea of something to avoid is 
a hand-to-paw battle with a wounded 
grizzly. 

So sure was I that my rifle was use- 
less that I naturally missed my first 
shot at only forty yards. Johnny, re- 
membering instructions, straightway 
dropped the camera and grabbed for 
his rifle. But before he could fire, I had 
hit the larger bear and regained con- 
fidence. Both bears raced for the shel- 
ter of the scrub and the big one had 
almost escaped when my slug _ top- 
pled it. Had the giant, after being 
wounded, got into the scrub we'd have 
had some party on our hands. It is a 
principle with me not to let wounded 
game escape, if it’s humanly possible 
to find it and finish it; but the thought 
of an enormous wounded grizzly in the 
scrub is something to make you wake 
up of nights with a nightmare. 

When the bear went down, it put 
on a frightful exhibition of rage and 
brute strength. The beast bawled, 
growled, and champed its teeth, biting 
at the wound, and tearing up the ground 
with its deadly forepaws. Big stones 
were sent flying in every direction. 
Another shot finished things, and we 
were able to approach. The other bear 
long since had vanished in the scrub. 
This grizzly’s skull was 14% inches 
long, and its length before skinning 
was 81 inches, measurements good 
enough to rate my kill among the best 
of the species. 

When on the way back to camp, we 
saw some specks on a mountainside in 
the distance. With my binoculars I 
picked up Saul and his guide in the very 
act of stalking what looked to be a 
record grizzly. I dismounted and 
watched the drama, with all its thrill 
and suspense, unfold before my eyes. 
The bear offered a bad problem, for the 
only spot from which Saul could fire 
was below it and a wounded bear will 
always rush (Continued on page 88) 
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Peering at the hole and its shin- 
ing rim of ice makes you cockeyed 


HE way I feel right now, 
['ll never thaw out. Early 
this morning I got home 
from Lake Winnepesau- 

kee, and I’m still so cold my 

knees are knocking like a 

worn-out bearing ... but I 

learned all about what New 

Hampshire natives thereabouts 

exuberantly if erroneously call 

shad fishing. And I also picked 
up some of the swellest words, 
used singly and in intricately 
patterned phrases, with which 
man ever cussed a finny den- 
izen of the deep. And I thought 

I knew ’em all! 

It all started back in the 
summer when Rip, Charlie, 
and I were bobbing for Suna- 
pee golden trout. I scoffed at 
this manner of fishing, claiming the 
fish didn’t have a chance. 

“Chance? Say, those 
hundred feet of chance between you 
and the hook—more chance than any 
fish except shad through the ice.” 

“What's ice-fishing got to do 
this? I'm talking about 
skating,’ I answered. 

“What I mean is this,’ Rip explained, 
“When the fish are down so deep, you 








fish have a 


with 
dunking, not 


don’t get much of a tug,. and the 
chances are you'll set your hook too 


late. And even if you hook ‘em, there’s 
plenty of time to lose ’em when you lift 
‘em a hundred feet. Now take shad 

shad are down so far you can't feel ‘em 
bite, and if you do sense a nudge your 


mind doesn’t react quick enough to 
catch them.” 
“What,” asked Charlie, who hap- 


pened to be maintaining a discreet si- 
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lence, “are these things you call shad? 
You can’t go ice-fishing in the ocean.” 

“They aren’t only in the ocean; there 
are fresh-water shad too, and I'd rather 
fish for them than anything else that 
swims. What’s more, I'd rather eat one 
shad than all the trout you guys will 
ever catch!” And Rip went on to insist 
that we go up to the bobhouse come 
winter. 


UT that was in the summer, and I 
had forgotten all about it until ten 
days ago, when I got a letter from Rip 


telling me when to meet him. “The 
shad are biting swell right now, and 


two of us got our limit last Sunday,” 
the letter related. Maybe it was that 
word “biting,” or it might have been 
“limit,”” but I decided to take him up on 
the invitation. 

and 


Came the 


appointed Friday, 














Rip uses a copper cone loaded 
with chopped flounder for the 
ceremony of "baiting the camp 


A sensitive steel trap signals 
the nibbles, but the angler 
must be ready to haul in fast 


and Bucky, a friend 
about 10 o’clock that night. 
of us continued on to the fifty-mile- 
tant Lake Winnepesaukee, which, if 
refer to a New Hampshire road 
you'll find located in the central part 


Indians gave the name 
place, but those noble red men probably 


the wintertime or they wouldn't 
called it Winnepesaukee, Winne, 


is the literal translation 
I agree with the Indians that the 
ty-five-mile-long stretch of 
a high place, but when we hit it 
midnight, its beauty was hidden 
under drifts of snow and twenty 


I asked Rip on which side of the road 
his camp was located. 















NVINTER ANGLING IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 
‘AKES PATIENCE=AND ESKIMO BLOOD 
By JOHN E. COFFIN 


there, plumb in the middle of the ice!” 

It was my first attempt to drive over 
an ice-carpeted lake and I admit to a 
little mervousness, increasing as Rip 
announced, ‘‘Here’s the place where we 
drive onto the lake. Take this corner 
slow, because they might have been 
cutting ice just to the left of us.” 

Once on the ice, Rip called a halt to 
determine our course. As you sit in 
your comfortable chair reading this, 
don’t scoff about our not being able to 
go directly to our destination. Don't 
forget that this puddle is ten to fifteen 
miles wide in places, and finding a cer- 
tain little seven by eleven-foot bob- 
house among hundreds of others at 
that time of a moonless night is no 
easy task. 

Rip got out of the car and, lighting 
up his compass with a flashlight, found 
the general direction toward which we 
should head. “Boy, but it’s cold out 
there,” he exclaimed as he climbed 
back into the car. “We're going to 
need a hot fire tonight!” 

A half mile out on the ice and we be- 
gan to meet bobhouses, on the south 
and west sides of which could be seen 
deep snowdrifts, piled there by long, 
sweeping winds. About a mile more 
and we arrived at Rip’s cabin, and as I 
shut off the motor, and thereby the 
heater, I immediately realized I was 
transported into the middle of the cold- 
est spot this side of Mt. Washington. 
My ears are still humming now from 
the roar of that wind. So, before leav- 
ing the car, I swung it so it faced the 
south and planted it in the middle of a 
small drift to anchor it. You'll laugh, 
but I had visions of the wind blowing 
the car down the lake! 

Our first task was to start up a coal 
fire. The stove soon glared on four 
sides and the top, but we couldn’t get 
that little camp warm, though believe 
it or not, 175 pounds of coal turned to 
ashes the two days we were there. We 
did manage to stimulate some internal 
heat from other sources—strictly as an 
emergency measure, of course. Other- 
wise we would have frozen. 


SS THIS is what you call fun, eh?" I 
grumbled. “I could freeze at home 
nicely without making a fifty-mile trip 
to chill off. Got any more furnaces?” 

Here,” Rip offered, “put another 
Stick on your fire.” 

I looked over the camp, wondering 
how three of us could manage a week- 
end in it, but I didn’t wonder long after 
tip began to put things in order. To 
gi us more elbowroom, he put the 
three-burner gasoline stove outside the 
door, though I feared the gasoline in it 


Would freeze. Then he elevated the 
fo ling table, extended the single bunks 


fo) 


he far end of the house by pulling 


Sleeping is an art when a gale 
is roaring outside thin walls 
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boards out from under the mattresses, 
and hid our food, luggage, and tackle in 
various corners and cupboards. Soon 
we were as cozy as Kentucky colonels 
in an Arctic igloo. 

Bucky, Rip’s friend, suggested open- 
ing one of the camp’s fishing holes right 
then and.there to see if we could land 
some cusk, which bite only at night. 
So, appointed a committee of one, he 
spent fifteen or twenty minutes chop- 
ping, until he pronounced the hole about 
right and started to fish. 


IP and I meanwhile chopped through 
another twenty inches of ice to 
“bait the camp,” which is a formality 
observed by all good shad fishermen. 
Using a piece of copper sheeting rolled 
into the shape of a cone, with a trap 
door at the base, Rip filled the con- 
tainer with chopped fillet of flounder 
and lowered the contraption to the bot- 
tom. At a sharp jerk on the strong 
cord the trapdoor opened, and the force 
of the water rushing through the holes 
in the sides of the cone washed out the 
bait, depositing it on the bottom to at- 
tract the attention and interest of the 
finny passers-by. 

“Why all the ritual?” I asked. 

“Oh, you’ve got to bait up your holes 
or you won't catch anything. We do 
this tonight, and tomorrow they'll be 
hanging around waiting for our hooks,” 
Rip replied as he pulled up the cone 




































Along about 3 o’clock in the morning, 
we took off our boots and stretched out 
on the bunks, hopeful of getting a few 
hours of sleep. Just hopeful, for I 
would defy even the drowsiest man to 
get to sleep in the roar of that wind. 

“Put out the light, Rip, will you? 
Maybe I'll be able to grab a little shut- 
eye.” 

“Nothing doing,” he answered, “we 
keep the light burning all night. If 
something comes sailing down the ice 
I want to see where I'm running.” 

“What do you mean?” I nervously 
queried. 

“One day the wind was blowing like 
this and a bobhouse came careening 
down past the camp, missing us by only 
about ten feet. Ever since then I've 
been a little leary during windstorms 
out here.” 

That was just about enough to clinch 
it; I was getting up. 

“What time will these shad begin to 
bite? I'm anxious to get a look at one 

and a hook in one.” 

“Not before daylight,” Bucky an- 
swered. ‘Now shut up awhile and see if 
I can grab me a snooze.” 


F I hadn't been through a hurricane 
once, I would have sworn there was one 
going on right then and there. The 
wind was so strong its biting cold 
seeped right through the walls; and as 
I lay there, wrapped in three thick 
blankets and fully dressed, including 
my Mackinaw hooded over my head, 
the frigid breezes blew under the eaves 
and down the back of my neck. I was 
shivering a little from being scared but 
more from being downright frozen. I 
did my best to sleep, but it was out of 
the question. I wondered how far down 
the lake the car would be at sunrise. 
Then I won- (Continued on page 76) 


























EORGE picked up my tent, a 


long, tight roll, and hoisted 
it on the pack horse. “What 
in the devil do you have in 


or, 


this?"’ he demanded. “A crowbar? 

“Handle with care,” I grinned. “It’s 
a precision instrument.” 

“T hope it’s a pancake turner,” Elmer 
grunted. “I forgot to bring one.” 

In the hustle of loading the horses, 
further curiosity lagged. We were off 
on our annual deer-hunting trip into 
the Cascades—-although this is not go- 
ing to be a deer-hunting story. 

That night we camped deep in the 
hills, our three tents at the corners of 
an open triangle, a roughly made table 
in the center, and all the comforts of 
home. There were five of us, the same 
party that had hunted together for 
several years. A yellow fire of jack 
pine flamed high against the dark back- 
ground of night. With the forest whis- 
pering at our backs, we sat on packing 
cases, held our hands out to the fire, 
and talked. 

“It’s the same,”’ George said, drawing 
on his cigar with deep satisfaction. 
“The same hills. The same fire. The 
same gang of dudes. I like it.” 

“I think I can add something,” I 
proposed. “I found a meadow last year, 
three or four miles from here. It’s like 
a bowl you'd make with your hands, 
and your fingers would be bare rock 
peaks. Get your buck tomorrow, and 
the next day we'll go up there. I'll show 
you some sport.” 

George looked at me shrewdly. “Bet 
it’s got something to do with that crow- 
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Chatfield's mysterious package was forgotten in the hustle of packing 


bar you had wrapped in your tent,” he 
said suddenly. 

“That's no crowbar,” I grinned. 
it’s part of the picture.” 

The next morning we loaded our rifles 
and took to the hills. That night I had 
my buck hanging safely in a tree, and 
George had another. 

“Now, let’s see that crowbar,” 
George demanded. “If I'm going out 
with you tomorrow, I want to know 
what for.” 

“O.K.,” I agreed, and brought it out. 
Everybody hooted. 

George looked at the shotgun incred- 
ulously. 

“Now, why in the devil did you bring 
that up here?” he asked. 4 


“But 


“Grouse ? 
Lord, man, you have to tramp the hills 
all day to put up two of them! And if 
you shoot one, he'll tumble a mile down 


the mountain, and you'll never find 
him.” 
“Wait until you see the meadow. 


We'll put up more than one brace of 
grouse,” I promised. “And you'll get 
what you hit.” 

It snowed during the night, but the 
next morning brought a bright, cold 
sun. The steep mountain slopes were 
dazzling white, and the stiff little spruce 
trees seemed blue-black. Boiling coffee 





Up from the meadow they surgec 
in streams and cascades, grous« 
that seemed as big as turkeys: 
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sharply flavored the thin air with tempt 
ing aroma. - 
“Come and get it, or I'll throw 


out!”” Elmer's bellow sent the squirrels 

scampering in chattering fright. ; 
Crawling out of our sleeping bag: 

was like taking a cold shower. It set us’ f[ 


tingling as we scrambled into our 
clothes and made a dash for the fire 
The coffee was even better than it 
smelled. And Elmer, who had given up 
trying to find a pancake turner, was 
flipping hotcakes with the ease of a cir 
cus juggler. 

Afterward, George and I washe 
the dishes while the rest of the gar 
took their rifles and headed out on 
quest for deer. Our little chore con 
pleted, we took shotgun, camera, and 


em 


junch, and struck up the ridge behind 
camp. 
We climbed. It wasn’t exact 


straight up, and George exaggerated 
when he said he had to lean backward 
to keep from bumping his nose against 
the hillside. But I had the feeling th 
if I fell, a parachute would come 
handy. 

It was hot work. We unbuttoned o 
shirts to the freezing air. Georges 
breath hung beneath his nose like 
plume of smoke. But we forgot ovr 
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George had deliberately selected a "small" 
thunderbird—but he had a very good reason 








; 
exertions, looking around us at the 
transformation snow had effected over- 
night. The brown-and-green hills had 
changed magically to a Christmas-card 
pt- scene of glistening mountains and 
; white, spangled trees. Only the bare 
it | rock peaks and cliffs remained dark, 
els J and even they shone with an icy bright- 
ness. 
ig In an hour we came to the ridge crest. 
us Wind struck us with a chilling blast. 
yur The ground was swept bare in spots 
ire while in other places drifts lay a foot 
it or two deep. We swung through the 
up pass, and began slowly picking our 
yas way along the rim of a canyon on the 
ir other side. We really had to be careful 
here. A misstep would have been seri- 
ned 5 ous, with sheer cliffs breaking the 
ing y ragged slope below. 
1a We followed along the side of a higher 
m ridge that jutted at right angles from 
ind the ridge we had just crossed. It was 
ind hard, slow going, as we went over one 
; rock slide after another. The slides 
tly reached down like white fingers from 
ted 1e cliffs above us. An hour and a half 
ard j of this, climbing a little when we could, 
nst id we entered a second pass, 8,000 feet 
hat ove sea level, with the snow half up 
: our knees. 
I halted, and swept my arm in a wide 
our re. “There she is.” 
res George was silent, while he slowly 
r 1t out his pipe and filled it. 
our “God!” he said reverently. “It’s the 
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The second shot he held more steadily. The grouse flattened out and thudded into the snow 


most beautiful place I’ve ever seen.” 

Reaching from our feet in a long 
horseshoe, the bare cliffs swept around 
and upward. Jagged pinnacles towered 
nearly a thousand feet above us in 
some places. Cradled in the horseshoe, 
its lower end sloping away into a wood- 
ed canyon, the meadow glistened with a 
tinsel of snow. It was dotted here and 
there with little clumps of dense green 
spruce. At uneven intervals the single 
giant trunks and yellow needles of 
gnarled old Western larch rose in silent 
dignity. Above, white clouds were like 
sheep in a deep blue sky. A banner of 
snow hung in the wind from a pinnacle 
opposite us. 

“Top o’ the world,” I said. “And full 
of grouse—I hope. Last year I flushed 
more than 200, just walking straight 
across the meadow. There must have 
been thousands of them in the whole 
area. Big old blue fellows. They feed 
on the larch needles.” 

‘‘Lead on, Columbus,” George grinned 
“If we can get down there without fall- 
ing off this cliff, that will be a good 
start.” 

We had to be a little choosy, picking 
our way down a snow-covered rock 
slide. It was negotiated without too 
much difficulty, though, and at last we 
found ourselves in the meadow. Snow 
was only a few inches deep here, and 
tufts of dry grass poked through it. 

George deliberately broke the shot- 
gun and dropped a pair of shells into the 
breech. I pointed to the nearest clump 
of spruce, where bare ground showed 
at the base of the trees. 

“Let’s try it.” 

We walked over, and peered under 
the trees, but saw nothing. 

“Maybe you had a dream,” 
grinned. 

At the sound of his voice a great blue 
grouse thundered out from under our 
feet. George pulled up and fired in- 
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stinctively. A clean miss. The second 
shot he held more steadily. The bird 
flattened in the air, and came down to 
the snow with a soft thud. 

Pandemonium broke loose. Grouse 
poured from the spruce clump like wa- 
ter over Niagara. George stood and 
stared, while they boomed off down 
toward the canyon in a blue flood of 
roaring wings. I tried to count them, 
but had to give up. There were more 
than twenty of them, certainly. Prob- 
ably thirty. 

George pulled the spent shells from 
the gun with fingers that seemed less 
apt than usual. He drew in his breath, 
and started to speak. 

“Well 

Another hurricane of wings came 
from the trees just over our heads as a 
pair of stragglers burst out and away. 


They sailed after the others, half a 
mile down the slope. 
“Usa: Continued on page 8s&9) 


































































LANCING through an old issue 

of OUTDOOR LIFE a few eve- 

nings ago, I ran across a 

graphic account of the dan- 

gers involved in tracking and killing 
African buffalo. The writer of the ar- 
ticle dubbed these truculent and crafty 
customers “jungle devils,’’ and I don’t 
question their right to the title. But 
years ago, right here in the hill coun- 
try of central Massachusetts, every 
hunter and fisherman ran a fifty-fifty 
risk of encountering 1,500 to 2,000 
pounds of four-legged dynamite which 
was almost, if not quite, as 
treacherous as the African 
assassin, and, on occasion, 
fully as formidable. That 
Down East menace was the 
ordinary domestic bull. If 
the big, bad bovine of the 
Dark Continent is a jungle 
devil, a good healthy bull, 
with steam up and a clear 
track ahead, is horned hell. 
Today the Massachusetts 
laws say that any bull two 
or more years old must be 
kept in a barn, but before 
the turn of the century a 
farmer could run his four 
or five-year-old in the pas- 
ture with his cattle, and no 
questions asked. In many 
states, I’m told, that’s still 
true; which doesn’t alter 
the fact that any normal 
Durham, Ayrshire or what- 
have-you at that stage of 
his career is a dog-gone 
dangerous animal. Farm- 
ers who've made it a prac- 
tice to turn their backs on 
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How I*managed to reach that 
wall, and get over, | shall 
never know—but | made it! 


WILLIAM 


their bulls, are gener- 
ally to be found in 
cemeteries or, if they 
were born under a 
lucky star, on crutches. 
For even the so- 
called “gentle” bull is 
a potential murderer 
at heart, and unlike 
even the fiercest of 
wild beasts, he not 
only has no fear of 
humans but he con- 
siders them beneath 
contempt. He hates 
the man who feeds 
and cares for him with 
a hatred which is none 
the less deadly be- 
cause it is often cun- 
ningly concealed; he hates strangers 
still more, and sometimes he seems to 
hate himself most of all. He can work 
himself into a passion with less provo- 
cation than any other creature living, 
and when he runs amuck he’s a rip- 
snorting bundle of blind fury that calls 
for the riot squad. The latter usually 
start the job with pitchforks, but they’re 
in luck if they don’t need six-shooters 
to finish it. 

If you have any idea that I’m throw- 
ing the bull instead of describing him, 
here’s an authentic little anecdote that 


__ DANGEROUS GAME 
in MASSACHUSETTS 





By 
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may tend to change your mind. Awa 
back in the early horse-and-buggy day 
outdoor sports in rural New Englar 
were few, but betting on anything an 
everything was always brisk. So d 
liberately arranged barnyard batt! 
between local bulls offered possibilitic 
too obvious to be overlooked. 

At one time in that era, a well-to-d 
resident of the little town of Hardwic! 
Mass., was the proud possessor of 
big black-and-white bruiser that had 
successfully locked horns with all com- 
ers. He was finally matched with 
equally famous fighter belonging to 
farmer in Sturbridge, eighteen or 
twenty miles to the south. When the 
two owners met to arrange the details 
the Sturbridge man had a stipulatior 
to make. Twenty miles was a long 
trek in those days, and the visiting 
bull would have to be led to Hardwick 
with a staff, and on foot. Could this be 
done a couple of days before the con 
test and the animal be housed and fed 
to bring him back into condition fo! 
the battle? 

This seemed fair to all concerned 
so the Sturbridge entry arrived and was 
safely and securely stalled in the Hard- 
wick man’s barn. Meanwhile both pro- 
moters went their respective ways, the 
Sturbridge man back home and th: 
Hardwick man to Boston on a business 
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The fiercest, most vicious of American 
beasts not only has no fear of man=— 
he considers us beneath his contempt! 


trip, leaving both bulls in the care of a 
lired man. One with imagination. 

The latter, as it happened, was not 
iverse to making a dishonest dollar 
ind realized he had a golden opportun- 
ty to do it. The rules for the coming 
ontest, he knew, specified that the two 
gladiators be turned loose in the barn- 
yard to have it out, and the one forcing 
the other to turn tail would be declared 
the winner. By luck both owners were 
miles away. Why not try out the rival 
bulls ahead of time—and put his money 
on a sure thing? To the hired man the 
plan looked foolproof, and in the dim 
gray dawn of the day before the sched- 
uled battle he put it to the test. 


T WAS a smashing success, for in less 
than ten minutes the Sturbridge en- 
try proved himself the better bull. But 
now that the placing of his wagers was 
satisfactorily indicated, the sure-thing 
gambler found that driving the battlers 
back to the barn was not so easy. The 
home bull, already pretty thoroughly 
subdued, he could handle; but the vis- 
itor, flushed with victory, was in no 
mood to be trifled with, and when he 
turned on the presumptuous stranger 
who was attempting to boss him, his 
attitude showed he meant business. 

The frightened farm hand plied his 
pitchfork and threw rocks, but it was 
no go, and in less time than it takes to 
tell it he was legging it for the barn- 
yard bars. He managed to slide under 
the lower rail, but the bull, hot on his 
heels, crashed the heavy hardwood 
barrier as if it were matchwood, and 
stuck to the pursuit, gaining with 
every jump. 

In desperation the fugitive ran for 
the fine old Colonial farmhouse, cleared 
the stone steps with a flying leap, and 
disappeared through the wide front 
door. But that bull was going places 
and doing things. Up the steps and into 
the handsome hallway he_ stormed, 
swung slam-bang through an open door 
at his right, and stood, stamping and 
snorting with baffled rage, in the center 
of the “‘best parlor.’’ His intended prey 
was nowhere in sight, but suddenly he 
saw something even more to his liking. 
It was another bull—his own reflection 
in the beautiful French-plate pier glass 
that reached from the floor almost to 
the ceiling. 

Instantly he whirled and faced this 
new enemy with lowered head. The 
other bull met the challenge with an 
equally menacing move, and the battle 

as on. A low, bass bellow, a blind 

harge, a crash, a shower of shattered 
lass, and the cherished heirloom was a 
ypeless heap of wreckage. The Stur- 
ridge typhoon drew back for a second 
ttack. His adversary had vanished! 
Where? It was up to him to find out, 
nd in less than three minutes the room 
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His intended victim had 
escaped, but suddenly 
he saw something quite 
to his liking—another bull 


and everything in it was junk, the ugly 
old Ayrshire standing grimly amid the 
ruin he had wrought, the light of deadly 
defiance still in his eye. 

Meanwhile the entire household had 
fled upstairs in a panic and the farm 
hand had dashed out the back door to 
spread the alarm. Bad news travels 
fast, and assistance was soon at hand. 
But neighboring farmers with their 
pitchforks, the fire department with its 
hand tub and hose, aided by scores of 
innocent bystanders and casual observ- 
ers, were all individually and collec- 
tively stumped. At the end of two 
hours the bull still held the fort and 
the rescue crew were still holding the 
bag. 


cided there was but one thing to 
do—shoot the red-and-white terror 
where he stood. The best shot in the vil- 
lage drove home for his deer rifle, came 
back, his horse in a lather, took careful 
aim through an open window and fired. 
The big Ayrshire sank slowly to his 
knees, rolled over, shivered and lay 
still—something less than a ton of 
fresh meat——on the blue - and - brown 
Brussels carpet, now rapidly changing 
to red. The onlookers, farmers, and 
visiting firemen went down to the gen- 
eral store to talk it over, the family 
came down from upstairs, and the inci- 
dent was temporarily closed, 
No great story, but it’s both true 
and typical. It also gives you an idea 


A THIS point a council of war de- 
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of the genial old gent we bird hunters 
and trout-rod toters used to meet up 
with often enough to make the pursuit 
of partridges, plover, and woodcock a 
more-or-less perilous pastime, and wet- 
ting an oiled-silk line the possible 
prelude to a nervous breakdown. 

For pastures were prime sporting 
territory. In the late summer their 
grassy hillsides were alive with whis- 
tling plover, and lower down, where al- 
ders, birches, and thorn bordered the 
brook from which the cattle drank, 
were the “runs” and “corners” where 
partridges were always plenty, and 
where, on frosty nights each fall, flight 
woodcock fell from the sky like feath- 
ered plummets. 

In those brush-shaded brooks lay the 
trout—-not the hand-fed, half-tame fish 
we have now, brought from a hatchery 
and dumped into the water from a can 

the real thing, battlers every one, 
taking their very color and their luscious 
flavor from the natural food they ate 
and the crystal-clear streams in which 
they swam. So it was a case of hunt- 
ing the pasture land and fishing the 
pasture brooks, or of coming home with 
light game pockets or a half-empty 
creel. 

3ut to come back to the bulls. I'll 
never forget my first experience with 
a full-grown specimen on the hoof. I 
was only fourteen and it was during my 
first solo flight with a gun on my 
shoulder. I use the word “flight” ad- 
visedly, for I (Continued on page 97) 
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The beginning of 
a strange rabbit 
hunt. The hounds 
wait puzzled but 
patient while Tom 
attaches his mo- 
tor to the stern 
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Weary of one-rabbit islands, Tom wonders if there may be a cottontail harem on the next 


ID YOU EVER hear of two hunt- 
ers starting out on a rabbit 
hunt in a boat? That's just 
what Tom and I did one day. 

The weather was very mild for late 
autumn in Wisconsin; the big river was 
low and clear and there was no ice. The 
ducks were all gone south save a few 
laggards. The season for upland birds 
and squirrels was done. 

“Let’s go hunting tomorrow,” Tom 
suggested to me one night. 

“Hunting for what—passenger pi- 
geons?"’ Everyone knew the game had 
been shot off slick owing to the fine 
hunting weather. 

“Hunting for rabbits.’ 

I thought it over a minute or two, as 
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I knew the chances of our getting some 
shooting were pretty slim. Then I re- 
membered that my wife had been at me 
all week to rake the lawn, and I re- 
flected that the snow was long overdue. 
If I could stall her off another week-end 
it might snow enough to cover the 
lawn. I decided to go along. 

I picked up Tom at 8 o’clock the next 
morning. After we had pulled the dogs 
out of the car seat twice, and got them 
both in the trunk at once on the third 
try, Tom astonished me by asking me to 
drive down to the river. That didn’t 
quite make sense. 

“I don’t like to seem impertinent, 
Commodore,” I said when we had taken 
our places in Tom’s boat. “But would 
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you kindly give the crew a hint of where 
we're going ?”’ 

“The sand islands.” 

The sand islands! We’d hunted ducks 
and geese there together, but I’d never 
thought about rabbits. It looked like a 
good idea. There’s a lot of willow and 
scrub-brush cover on those islands, and 
there might be cottontails on them too. 

The islands string out one after the 
other for miles down the river. Some- 
times there are three or four abreast, 
with sloughs in between. The river cur- 
rent is swift and dangerous, and eats 
away or builds up the islands in an as- 
tonishing way. First there is a sand bar, 
then some willows take hold, and in a 
couple of years you notice an island 
there. In a few seasons it may be 
washed away, or it may stay and grow 
to a couple of hundred acres. 


OM cut the outboard just above a big 

island, and we poled and grunted 
until we pushed close enough to vault to 
shore on an oar. Then we hauled the 
boat up on the sand. The dogs beat it 
down the sand for the nearest willows. 

“We'll soon know if there are any 
rabbits,” I forecast, draping my game 
bag across my shoulders and loading 
the gun. 

We took about twenty steps toward 
the cover when the old dog let out a 
war whoop and pulled out the throttle. 
About fifty yards away, a big cotton- 
tail bounced out of the willows to run 
across the open sand to a bigger and 
better thicket. 

“What did I tell you!” yelled Tom tri- 
umphantly. 

When we got to the second thicket 
the rabbit had reached a third and still 
larger one. This was bristling with 
scrub thorn trees, so the attacking force 
resorted to a blockade. We could hear 
the cries of the hounds growing fainter 
Suddenly they ceased sounding. 

“They've holed him,” I ventured. 

“Wait a minute. If you stay here, and 
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keep quiet, the dogs and I will drive one 
back to you.” 

I waited on one foot and then on the 
other. Then I drew designs in the sand 
with my gunstock. About five minutes 
went by, and I was watching a soaring 
duck hawk that I hoped would pass 
close enough for a chance shot. 

Then the dogs jumped again. Their 
yodeling grew louder, heading straight 
toward me. I slipped off the safety catch 
and forgot about the duck hawk. Br’er 
Rabbit wasn’t apt to turn when running 
that fast; and he ought to break cover 
any minute now. 

Then I saw him. The willows were 
thin and he was clipping along at top 
speed. Raising my gun and tensing my 
right hand, I started to come down on 
him, but there was a hound escort a 
couple of feet behind on each side. Ina 
split second I decided Tom would be less 
disturbed if I passed up the shot than if 
I tickled the dogs. By this time the rab- 
bit was in the next thicket with the 
hounds whooping at his rear. 


OM came running around the edge of 

the thicket at top speed. “‘Why didn’t 
you shoot ?”’ he panted. 

“T didn’t see anything,’ I replied. The 
barking reached the opposite shore of 
the island and stopped abruptly. 

“Holed!”” Tom concluded. 

“T’ll get the dogs,” I volunteered. 

I staried off across the sand toward 
where the dogs had stopped baying. 
Locking back over my shoulder, I saw 
Tom walking slowly back and forth 
searching intently for rabbit tracks. 

I reached the river bank in a couple of 
minutes. The dogs were splashing in 
the cold water about twenty feet down- 
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A hunter can wade the shallow sloughs between the willow-grown islands and sand bars, but dogs must swim. The water's chilly either way! 


CRUSOE RABBITS 
ISLAND, BUT 
GAME POCKET NICELY AT 


-OME ONE 
THEY FILL YOUR 
A DAY’S END 


stream, putting the last embellishing 
teeth marks on a very wet cottontail 
that was still half in the water. 

“Nice doggies,” I coaxed, as I pulled 
the rabbit away from them. As I 
stepped slowly back up the bank, trying 
to hold the dead rabbit clear, my right 
foot suddenly fell away from under me 
and I dropped about six inches. 

I had stepped into a muskrat den. Ap- 
parently the rabbit knew this den, but 
had stayed away from it so long that 
falling sod had blocked the entrance. 
This no doubt caused him great embar- 
rassment when he ran down the bank 
two feet ahead of the hounds. I con- 
cluded that he had taken to water as a 
last resort and the dogs had retrieved 
him alive. 

Having solved the mystery, I hurried 
back to Tom. He was standing looking 
toward me, feet spread firmly, with his 
gunstock solidly planted in between. A 
sixth sense told me he had found the 
rabbit tracks. As I walked toward him, 
he began to scrutinize the rabbit care- 
fully; and then I remembered the animal 
was wet and slipped it into my game 
sack where he wouldn’t see the matted 
fur. 

“How'd you get that?” he asked, 
looking at me as if I was a carnival ma- 
gician. ‘I didn’t hear you shoot.” 

“Oh, I had it in my pocket all along,” 
I told him, and kept on walking. Out of 
the corner of my eye, I saw him look 
vaguely in the direction where he might 
have found rabbit tracks. 


E HUNTED the thickets one on 
each side, with the dogs working 
the middle. This system was intended to 
get the rabbits soon after they jumped. 


Most of the thicket patches were sepa- 
rated by open lanes; and if you ran 
hard in the direction the dogs chased a 
rabbit, it was likely that either you or 
the man on the other side would get a 
shot when the cottontail broke cover 
and crossed to the next brush clump. 

But we hiked all the way down to the 
end of the island without seeing one 
more rabbit. It was a sunny day; walk- 
ing in the loose sand was hard, and we 
became warm. We sat down on a cot- 
tonwood log at the end of the island. 

“Well,” I began, “how about walking 
back to the boat?” 


OM ignored my suggestion. “Funny 
} b>, Good cover all over. Where 
there’s an old one there should be some 
young ones.” 

“But I brought my rabbit along in my 
pocket,” I corrected. 

Tom was not looking at me, but be- 
yond me and down the river. I turned 
around, and across a series of sand bars 
and sloughs I could see another island. 
“How about trying the next island?” he 
suggested. 

“‘How’ll we try it? I mean, how’ll we 
get there?” 

“Wade.” 

“But it’s almost winter!” I protested. 
“And maybe the water’s too deep.” 

“The cattle seem to make it. They 
wouldn’t swim in this weather.” Sure 
enough, where he pointed I could make 
out a faint path across the sand bars, 
made by the hardy scrub cattle that 
graze the islands. 

“Well, you go first.” 

Tom carefully rolled his pants up his 
long legs, walked over the sand to the 
water, and strode in. As his legs hit the 
water, I imagined I could almost see 
them turn color. 

He crossed the first slough with a few 
inches to spare between the water and 
his rolled pants. On the next bar he 
picked up a seasoned stick to aid his 
balance. By the time he reached the 
third bar he (Continued on page 80) 
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HEN I got my first look at 


Cotton McGuire, one of the 
ace bear guides of the south- 
ern Appalachians, the hunter 


standing beside me put what I was 
thinking into a good old Tennessee 


phrase. “My,” he said almost reverent- 
ly, ‘‘ain’t he put together!” 

Cotton, who hails from Hooper Bald, 
over the watershed in North Carolina, 
most decidedly is “put together.’”’ He's 
put together very much in the fashion 
that the bears he and his hounds hunt 
are put together. Not so tall for the 
section, where generally speaking they 
grow their men lengthy, but wide across 
the shoulders and mighty thick through 
the chest. 

But then I spotted a pronounced bulge 
in McGuire's front elevation—a bulge 


which sagged down over the low-slung 
three-inch-wide belt which supported a 
holster with the butt of a Colt’s Frontier 
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Jeffery's Hell, a 
wild tangle of al- 
most impenetra- 
ble brush, is a ha- 
ven for big game 


Cotton McGuire 
came up with his 
hounds, and soon 
old Rain sniffed 


out a new track 


Model sticking out of it. “Sort of fat 
though,” I ventured. 

My tobacco-chewing friend looked at 
me pityingly. “Hell,” he said, “that 
ain’t his belly. That’s just a poke full 
of hawg-meat sandwiches he’s stowed 
away in the front of his shirt. "Long 
about noontime a man gets hungry, 
runnin’ these hills.” 

Chief Matoy, who is the Tennessee 
State game protector up on Citico 
Creek, came out of his house. They call 
him ‘Chief’ because he’s a direct de- 
scendant of the famous Cherokee, Chief 
Matoy, who was a big-shot warrior back 
in the days when the Indians ruled the 
Great Smoky region’s forests. 

The latter-day Chief now started 
checking to make sure that every mem- 
ber of the ten-man hunting party had a 
license, and while he was at it Cotton 
McGuire came over and shook hands all 
around with his finger-crushing grip. 


















“Say, Cotton,” called one of his ac- 
quaintances, “how long have you been 
huntin’ bruins, and how many of them 
have you killed?” 

McGuire’s steely blue eyes twinkled 
behind his spectacles. “In the twenty- 
seven years I’ve been chasin’ bears,’’ he 
admitted, “I’ve shot at seven and only 
killed three of them. It’s my 
fault—by the time I catch up with a 
bear I’m sweatin’ so darned hard my 
glasses are all steamed up and I can’t 
see through them plain enough to hit 
him.” 

“I mean,” the questioner amended, 
“how many bruins have your dawgs and 
hunters killed?” 

“That’s different,” Cotton said. “A 
good lot ot ’em. I dunno just how many 
—lost count years ago. Everybody 
ready? Let’s start— it’s gettin’ late.” 

It was a little after 4:30 a.m. An hour 
ago I’d been awakened by Pop Munz’s 
knuckles rapping on my door and his 
voice echoing through the comfortable 
little hotel down in Tellico Plains: 
“Three-thirty! Come on, boys, get that 
bear—get that bear! It’s fine weather, 
clear and cold as hell!”” Then bacon and 
eggs, and an eighteen-mile drive through 
the dark Cherokee National Forest, with 
a washed-out looking disc of moon fad- 
ing behind our backs. The gray dawn 
light came over the tall hills into which 
we were heading, and crept down the 
shadowy coves, falling palely at last on 
the black pools and white water.of the 
twisting mountain stream the road fol- 
lowed. Finally, we’d come to Matoy’s 
place, indistinct in the early-morning 
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mist, and out of the cars to stand around 
shuffling our feet to get them warm, 
while we listened to impatient hounds 
sounding off in a stable, and waited for 
the light to strengthen enough for us 
to get started. 

And now it was a little after 4:30 on 
a fine mid-November morning—and 
cold as hell. ... 

Cotton called to Hamp Hooper, his 
helper, and they led the dogs out. Wise 
old Rain, the pack leader. An amiable 
and alert redbone. Mournful, rib-show- 
ing Plott hounds. A small, wiry, and in- 
determinate pooch which Cotton re- 
ferred to feelingly and inaccurately as 
“that fool Airedale dog.’”’ In a bear dog 
only performance counts. Neither looks 
nor a blue-blood pedigree stacks up for 
anything beside the ability to keep go- 
ing fast all of a long day, and the cour- 
age to get right in there and hold at bay 
a chase-maddened bear, and the agility 
to keep out of the way of its death- 
dealing paws. The last, as I was to see 
demonstrated before the day was over, 
is something that even good bear dogs 
can’t always do. 

Six of our hunters—one of them an 
archer—went off in a car, getting a lift 
a piece along the road before they head- 
ed into the brush to take their stands on 
the far side of Pine Ridge—a twelve- 
mile hike for the man who had drawn 
the farthest-out stand. The guides went 
into a brief huddle with Chief Matoy. 
“We'll try Jeffery’s Hell,’’ McGuire said 
when they came out of it. 

We started up a steep trail, each at 
the end of a straining hound’s leash. 
Jeffery’s Hell, Cotton told me, was a 
stretch of tangled country up the North 
Fork of Citico Creek, named for an old 
settler named Jeffery who was addicted 
to cruising the brush. He'd looked it 
over from a high knob and said that 
he’d get through it or go to hell. He'd 
gone in, and since he'd never been heard 
of again, folks figured that he must 
have kept his word and gone to hell. 


elusive 


HUNTING IS SPICED WITH DANGER IN THE TENNESSEE HILLS 


After that we needed our breath for 
climbing. Clint Davis of the Forest Serv- 
ice, toting a heavy camera behind me, 
was growling that he’d done his share 
of sweating, but he’d be damned if this 
wasn't the first time he’d ever had it 
drip off his chin and freeze on his shirt 
—which is exactly what it was doing. 

Pretty soon we came out on an old 
logging road which follows the bank of 
North Fork, and then the going was 
easy enough. We left three of our re- 
maining hunters at stands along the 
fork. About 7 o'clock the guides stopped 
and announced we were in Jeffery’s 
Hell. It was rugged country, all right. 
Pine Ridge, a razor-backed rampart 
nearly as steep as a wall, loomed over 




































us to the north. To the east high peaks 
jutted skyward. To the south there was 
another breakneck ridge, Brush Moun- 
tain. The rough horseshoe inclosed by 
these massive uprisings was a hopeless 
mess of heavily brushed spurs and coves 
running down to North Fork. 

Cotton McGuire sent our remaining 
hunter on another mile to take his stand 
at the end of the old logging road. If we 
put up a bear, he said, it probably 
would head east, then swing up on Pine 
Ridge, follow it a way, and then either 
cross it or circle down on this side and 
cross North Fork. Either way, someone 
should get a shot at it. 

We headed up Pine Ridge along a dim 
trail, one so (Continued on page 100) 


















NIGHT PROWLERS 
of the THOROUGHFARES 


By 
FRANK VALGENTI Jr. 
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ASY, Val, I've got a customer!” 

There was just enough light from the lantern 

shielded below the gunwale of the boat to see the 

handle of Vic’s small, free-spool reel turning slowly, 
and the tip of his light rod gently vibrating as though 
it were alive. That slim 6-thread line was surely go- 
ing out. 

It was the thrilling moment we had been waiting for, hope 
of which had led us out on inky waters in the velvety black- 
ness of a dark July night. For this we had picked our way 
through the water thoroughfares which thread the marshes 
just back of the New Jersey coast, setting our course by 
Tuckerton light, and keeping our eyes alert for the shadowy 
landmarks we had located by day. Those waters are un- 
marked by buoys or stakes, and full of bars and mud flats. 
It is an adventure in itself to run them at night, and one not 
to be recommended to those without experience. We had 
gained our experience the hard way, by running aground at 
one time or another on every flat and bar between Steel- 
man’s Bay and Little Beach Cove. 

But now the skiff was anchored right 
against the bank of one of the thor- — ; 
oughfares; a brimming tide was be- Valgenti fishes bay 

solid coinfort while 
neath our keel, and had us floating y;. peels a shedder 
seemingly on air, for around us the = orgb for use as bait 
water and the meadows were black 
masses just a little darker than the 
night. It was 100 feet across to the Those night-feeding 
other bank, and our short casts had weakfish are as trim 
been falling into a hole holding seven as brook trout and 
feet of water at low tide. as sporty as salmon 

Vic rose quietly from the folding 
chair, and his thumb braked the reel just enough to prevent 
an overrun. The spinning handle was now a blur, and there 
was a soft, purring sound from the reel. 

“Better snub him,” I suggested, quite uselessly, for Vic 
is a skilled fisherman. 

For just an instant Vic's thumb clamped down hard, and 
his wrist lifted slightly. There was a swish, and the rod 
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Fishing for tide-runners in the 
dark of the moon is an adventure 
in mystery and tingling suspense 


curved and leaped downward violently. Vic eased his pres- 
sure to a hard, even strain, and the line still went singing 
out. With light tackle—and we use our bass casting rods— 
a big weakfish can be braked momentarily on the strike, 
just enough to sink the hook into the thin cartilage of the 
mouth. But the pressure mustn’t be prolonged, else that 
first powerful, thrilling run will either tear out the hook or 
snap the linen line as though it were thread. 

“He feels big enough to keep,” and Vic smiled as he 


spoke. No small fish could bend the rod that way nor run 
so far. Fifty yards that fish ran before it slowed up. Far 


out in the darkness there was a thrilling flurry and smash, 
the sound all the more startling because of the utter silence 
of the night. The weakfish turned, and swung back toward 
us. I turned the spotlight on him as he shot past not twenty 
feet from the boat. He was now too deep to be seen, but the 
line was like a streak of silver in the glare of the light, and 
made a ripping sound as it cut through the water. Below 
us, and 100 feet across, by the other bank, he rolled to the 
surface again and the light picked him up as he kicked up a 
flurry of foam. Soon the wavelets stirred up by the rumpus 
were lapping the side of the boat. 

“Seems like a very big fish, but I’m sure it’s a 
said Vic, keeping that beautiful arc in his rod. 


weak,” 


OR a little while the fish sulked in the depths below, sav- 

agely shaking his head so that the rod whipped back and 
forth. Then again he came to the surface and sped past us. 
We knew that he would fight out his battle in that 100-yard 
stretch of deep water, and so it was. Again he came down 
past us, this time closer to the boat, and the light picked 
him out just below the surface. He looked like a great 
rainbow trout, silvery and iridescent in the light, and his 
wide tail whipped the night-black water into huge swirls. 

“He'll go ten pounds at least! Play him care- 
fully, Vic!’’ I said. 

“He'll go twenty—if I lose him!” was the an- 
swer, and he probably was right. It was the big- 
gest weakfish either of us had seen that year, and 
I knew how anxious Vic was to boat him. 

Slowly, carefully, Vic worked the fish in toward 
the boat. I held the flash in one hand and the gaff 
in the other. In the circle of light the fish would 
first smash the water, then try to bore, but it was 
visibly tiring. Vic tightened and lifted steadily. 
I reached out, got the gaff below the fish, and as 
he rolled above it, made a sure upward sweep. 


You never are sure of your fish 
until you have it on the gaff 
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I felt the quivering weight on the gaff. A heave, and the fish 
was in the boat. 

Vic put the fish on the scales. It weighed exactly nine and 
one half pounds—the biggest we'd caught in two seasons. 

“And you can rave about fourteen-inch brown trout,” 
drawled Vic. “These fish are about nine times bigger and 
nine times better fighters.”’ 

I had taken Vic fishing, and now I was getting my reward. 
Vic has too much salt in his blood to care for fresh-water 
game fish. 

“Ah, but weakfish don’t take No. 
answer I could think of. 


12 dry flies,”” was the only 


Vic examined his three-foot gut leader carefully to see if 
it was frayed. Then he peeled a shedder crab, impaled 
half of it on the 4/0 hook and tossed it gently out into the 
blackness. We sat by side in the folding chairs, feet 
cocked over the gunwale, rods in our laps, thumbs pressed 
lightly against the reel spools, sensitive to the first faint tug. 

“I’ve never seen it darker,” said Vic. “And I’ve never seen 
anything lonelier than these waters are at night. But for 
that glow in the sky over there we could be 1,000 miles from 
another human being.” 

The myriad lights of Atlantic City made a glow in the sky 
at a distance. To our left the Tuckerton light winked its red 
warning in steady cadence. At long intervals a marsh heron 
broke the silence with his raucous cry. Skimmer gulls every 
now and then slipped noiselessly by within the circle of light 
of our lantern, always as unexpected and as startling as 
ghosts. This midnight fishing for weakfish has a charm all its 
own. There is no hot sun beating down upon your back, and 
there are no boats churning the water to foam within casting 
distance of your own. You are alone, how much alone you 
don’t realize until you anchor the boat and sit in silence 
awaiting a strike. Vic and I used to fish in the daytime and 
catch small weakfish—two, three, and four pounds. But we 
discovered that the really big ones—the great, solitary tide 
runners—go on the prowl under the cover of darkness in the 
hot, sultry, windless nights of July and August. 

Though Vic and I have confined our experiments to the 
New Jersey coast, our midnight technique probably can be 
widely enjoyed, for the weakfish is (Continued on page 72) 
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This snowy 


parka was Pope ® 


By 
GEOFFREY W. POPE 


INTER coming on 

pretty fast as we paddled 

the battered Muriel up the 

Slave River that October. 

Not the real, bitter, frozen winter of 

the North, but its prelude: flurries of 

snow, temperature always 

freezing, shell ice on the water in the 

mornings. Just over the Alberta- 

Northwest Territory line, a little ahead 

of us, lay our destination, the tiny 

settlement of Fort Smith, deep in the 
Canadian sub-Arctic. 

Shell Taylor and I had very little to 


was 


close to 


say to one another. The friction that 
had developed on the Pigeon River, 


back in southwestern Ontario, grew as 
we pushed our canoe northward through 
Lake Winnipeg, across the great lake- 
and-river waterway of Saskatchewan, 








“Sunday suit’ 





Athabaska River in 
The wilderness was 
unbroken, and only 
rarely in the long summer 
months did we come upon 
other human beings. 

The strain told. Two fel- 
lows who had started from 
New York on a canoe voyage 
to Nome as good friends, who 
had laughed off little differ- 
ences on the Hudson River, 
Lake Champlain, and Lake 
Superior, who had fought 
danger shoulder to shoulder, 
were now silent, bitter ene- 
mies, ‘“‘bushed,” as this de- 
rangement of mind is termed 
in the North, by the monot- 
ony and loneliness. There was 
no shirking of work though; 
maybe Shell was always out 
of his sleeping bag first in the 
morning, to build a fire and 
start breakfast, but I did my 
share by breaking camp, packing duf- 
fel, and loading the canoe. 

Ever notice how ordinarily decent, 
kindly, peaceable guys sometimes de- 
velop a mean fighting spirit when 
they’ve been drinking? You just can't 
get along with them no matter what 
you do. That’s the way we were; drunk 
with loneliness, sick of each other's 
faces, our nerves so raw and jagged 
that nothing but a good fist fight could 
bring us back to our senses. We never 
got to that, but there were times.... 

Once we'd been pushing up the Atha- 
baska for days without sight of a 
cabin. Not an unnecessary word had 
passed between us, but as I sat in the 
stern of the Muriel it seemed to me 
that I could read every thought that 
passed through Shell’s mind. The go- 


up the 
Alberta. 
almost 





The NORTH DOES 



















ing was pretty tough too, and it seemed 
to me that my partner was doing little 
tricks with his paddle—nothing that I 
could put a finger on, of course—that 
made my work doubly hard. Just the 
mere sight of the back of his head in- 
furiated me; I thought bitterly that 
nothing would improve its appearance 
so much as the protruding bitt of an ax. 


HEN all at once we saw a thin haze 
Te smoke on the shore ahead of us, 
at a point whcre the dreary river made 
one of its interminable bends. The air 
cleared at once; the prospect of seeing 
and talking to a stranger cheered us 
both immeasurably. We lost no time in 
putting in and pulling the canoe up to 
safety. Then we took to a dim path 
which lead through the bush in the 
direction of the smoke. - 

Presently we came upon a little 
clearing in the middle of which stood 
a cabin. Before it, a long-haired, long- 
bearded old trapper was splitting wood, 
and we stopped momentarily. He was 
utterly unaware of our 
he’d developed any sixth sense or acute- 
ness of hearing in the silent bush it 
wasn’t evident. Shell called a tentative 
“Hello,” and the effect was startling. 
The ax, on a back stroke, left the trap- 
per’s hunds and sailed ten feet to the 
rear. The old man gazed at us, hands 
still upraised, with the most comically 
astonished look that I’ve ever 
Then he collected himself, said ‘‘Hello,” 


presence; 1! 


seen. 
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Baking the bread 
of the trail—two 
pans of bannock 


Whenwe got back 
to the cache most 
of us were ready 
to collapse. The 
hard-looking men 
are Cree Indians 
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THINGS to YOU 


and again seemed to be stricken dumb. 

Eventually he collected his wits, in- 
vited us into his cabin, and hustled a 
porcupine stew onto the stove to heat, 
talking rapidly all the while. Who 
were we? Where were we going? 
Allowing us no time to answer, he 
started off on his own life history: he 
was an American who'd come North 
forty years before and had been trap- 
ping ever since. There was something 
pathetic about his eager hospitality, 
his efforts to make us comfortable. 

When he'd dished up the steaming 
stew he went over to a corner of the 
cabin and, to our amazement, started to 
dig in the hard dirt floor. In a minute 
or two he was back—with two bottles 
of beer, beer that he’d treasured Lord 
knows how long. Beer, in the remote 
bush, is riches greater than rubies. 

We soon saw, however, that our 
host was completely bushed. His talk 
became a sort of mumble, with unin- 
telligible phrases about Socialists and 
“free silver.’’ He didn’t eat anything, 
and finally he stopped talking alto- 
gether; just sat there and gazed at 
us. We drank our beer uneasily, be- 
cause his friendly manner had disap- 
peared; now he seemed sullen and sus- 
picious. Finally he got up from the 
table, went over to his bunk, and 
came up with a vicious-looking old 
revolver. 

“Better git,’’ he told us ominously. 
“You been sent here, and I know who 
sent you. I ain’t gonna stand for it. 
Better git.” 


We got—glad to go with a whole 


skin. Probably the poor old fellow had 
all the proceeds of his forty years of 
trapping concealed about that cabin, 





Fort Smith, hardly the biggest community in the world, 
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As the bitter winter of the 
North starts to close in on 


the sub-Arctic, two young 








and suspected we were after it. Some- 
time, in the not distant future, he'd 
fail to show up at the trading post 
after the ice went out in the spring; 
someone would go out to find him... . 

That incident shocked us into a 
realization that we too had been a little 
off balance. Conversation for the next 
few days almost never ceased, each 
of us trying to outdo the other in 
thinking up amusing anecdotes, sto- 
ries, adventures that we’d had. Grad- 
ually, almost friends again, we ap- 
proached Fort Smith. 

Back in Ottawa, the Government of- 
ficials had told us to look up Mike 
Dempsey when we got to the Fort 
Mike is chief buffalo warden in his 
section (and justice of the peace and 
God knows what else), and a woods- 
buffalo hunt was one of the things we 
looked forward to. Every year about 
the first of November a community 





canoeists, on an epic journey from New York to Alaska, 
find that loneliness and monotony do much more to 
break down morale than physical danger and hardship— 


and can drive men into the dreaded madness of the bush 














hunt is held, a serious business which 
provides meat for the settlers and 
Indians during the long winter ahead. 

Winter finally showed its real fangs, 
just about the time we hit Fort Smith. 
Our original plan had provided for a 
winter stop-over at Resolution, a hun- 
dred miles or so to the north, but 
doubts set in about the advisability of 
attempting that hundred miles. The 
doubts were resolved by the rousing 
reception at Fort Smith. 

After we had tied up the Muriel and 
stowed our duffel safely on shore, we 
walked over to the hotel, and found 
most of the settlement’s male popula- 
tion in one of its rooms. A case of rum 
had just come in—that’s an event in 
the North—and the boys needed just 
one thing: a good reason to celebrate. 
Our arrival furnished that. We weren’t 
just a couple of fellows on a canoe trip; 
we were Santa Claus, the prodigal son, 
manna in the wilderness, all 
rolled into one. 

Drinks and talk were 
thrust at us from all direc- 
tions. ‘‘Mike Dempsey? Sure, 
Mike’ll be glad to see you. 
He ain’t in town right now, 
but just hang around a while 

he ought to be back in a 
month!” 

Disappointment—a month! 
No buffalo hunt! Maybe that 
didn’t seem very long to the 
Fort Smithians, but Shell and 
I could go a long way on our 
journey in thirty days! 

“Guess we'll have to push 
on,” Shell said regretfully. 

That started an uproar. 

“Why, you’re bushed!” 
yelled Ken Weaver, one of 
the local authorities. ‘You 
couldn’t get as far as Resolu- 
tion before you'd be iced in 
and starving. I don’t want 


1. ” ; to have to go out with a 

al YY wer "i ' : bunch of Indians to tote back 

oe ¢ ~ . | } I your carcasses. Hang around 

We ‘ qs »' Fort Smith for the winter, 
he al and save me that job.” 

but a welcome sight to any traveler in the North We might have been im- 
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pressed by such a warning at one time, 
and by the dire prophecies that the 
other Fort Smith settlers now piled on. 
But we'd heard all that before, took 
our chances, and managed always to 
get through. You have to take some 
things with a grain of salt. 

But the Fort Smithians weren't going 
to let us go without a struggle. And, 
as the rum warmed us, we found our- 
selves more and more inclined to stay. 
Weaver was a pretty persuasive man. 


do around here,” he went on. ‘Soon 
as Mike gets back the buffalo hunt will 
get under way. In the meantime, I'll 
show you around. Tomorrow I have to 
go out into the bush with a party of 
Indians to find the body of a fellow 
named Francois, an Indian. Francois 
went out with Johnny Beaver, his 
nephew, a while ago to hunt moose. Now 
Johnny's back with the news that heshot 
and killed his uncle—mistook him for a 
moose.”” He hesitated a moment. “Why 
don‘t you fellows come along for the 
ride?” Well, why not? 


Bh fe yi plenty for you to see and 


























Neither Shell nor I remember actually 
agreeing to go, but, in any event, we 
woke the next morning to find ourselves 
sprawled in the bottom of the police 
power boat. There was a throbbing in 
my head not caused by the engine. 


" ELLO!” called Weaver cheerfully. 

LH “I had your canoe and duffel 
stowed till we get back. Won't be 
more than a couple of days.” 

I got to my feet and looked around. 
Shell was just waking. Scattered here 
and there around the boat were In- 
dians, one piloting the craft, the others 
talking among themselves in Cree, a 
language they always use except when 
speaking to a white man. I cheered up 
a little; there was supposed to be plenty 
of game in the country, and I noticed 
that several Lee-Enfields had been 
taken along. 

Late in the afternoon we reached the 
end of the line as far as the power 
boat was concerned. Indians who had 
started out earlier with horses were 
waiting at a river-bank camp. From 
that point we'd have to 
pack overland with 
horses. There were now 
eleven in the party, 
Weaver, Shell, and I, and 
eight Indians. 

The drab yellows of 
late fall didn’t improve 
the dull monotony of this 
section of Canada. Fort 
Smith is in flat muskeg 
country—swampy, with- 
out landmarks, without 
any feature to relieve its 
sameness. Every little 
lake is like the last, every 
swamp a duplicate of 
hundreds of others. Asa 
matter of fact, even the 
best of trappers and In- 


Deep in the dreary bush we 
found the body of Francois. 
Then came the long journey 
back, first on foot and 
later by horse-drawn sled 


dians run into an occasional difficulty 
there. Not lost, of course, but like Dan’l 
Boone, “just a little bewildered for two 
or three days.” 

Willie, one of the Indians, went out 
with his gun, and in a short time was 
back with four ducks. Well, that was 
encouraging. There’d be plenty of meat 
for the pot, and I had a hunch Shell and 
I would keep it filled. 

Early next morning we plunged into 
the bush, and through it we traveled for 
three days. The going was terrible. 
Every few hours we'd have to unpack 
the horses to permit them to ford a 
beaver-dammed stream. The Indian 
chief, One-Eyed André, kept his party 
moving steadily, but I noticed that 
Johnny Beaver was getting less and less 
positive that he knew the spot where 
the body lay. All he could do was to 
wave his arm vaguely and say: 

“Namoia kiskayitin—apot aqui outa— 
I don’t know, maybe here, maybe in 
there.” 


"IN THERE” covered hundreds of 

square miles—-countless days of 
tracking. The chief was beginning to 
lose patience, if an Indian can lose it. 
The red men don’t betray their feelings 
much, but all along I'd noticed a -ertain 
aloofness from Johnny. Perhaps they 
didn’t believe his story of the accident 
—perhaps I was just imagining. All I 
know is that when they sat around 
smoking at the campfire, they didn’t 
often address Johnny. 

Only one thing could be done. The 
party had to spread out to cover as 
much of the terrain as possible, in the 
remote hope of stumbling upon the old 
trail of the two hunters. Snow was in 
the offing, and even the best Indian 
trackers can’t get far when a couple 
of inches of it cover the ground. Speed 
be’-~: essential, we broke camp early 
(cacning all but a handful of the sup 
plies) and started out. 

We had just enough flour, tea, and 
coffee to last three days. At noon we 
stopped to boil up, and one of the In- 
dians brought in a couple of braces of 
spruce chickens. Shell and I were 
pretty fagged when we sat down to eat. 
We had spent hours pushing through 
the bush with the chief's party, without 
turning up any results. The afternoon 
was the same: each party wandered in 
at dusk without news. 

That went on for three days, and I 
got heartily sick of the whole business. 
Rations kept getting skimpier and 
skimpier; after the four spruce chickens 
we got no more game, although Shell 
and I kept a wary watch for it. It 
seemed that every bird and animal had 
deserted the country. We were hungry 
all the time. At the end of the third 
day in the bush we were down to three 
cakes of bannock (the bread of the 
trail), a pound of bacon, a little tea, 
and less coffee. It suddenly dawned on 
me that the situation was serious. 

That night we all went to bed hun- 
gry. Next morning, Shell and I wakened 
with a feeling of utter exhaustion—the 
search had lost all interest for us. But 
we put on as good a face as we could, 
and swallowed the hot water in which 
a few grains of both tea and coffee had 
been boiled. (Continued on paye 90 
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HE GOES BY AIR sg en Rochester, N.Y., ama- 
eur pilot, gets to out-of-the-way 

whitefishing spots quickly and easily by landing right on the ice 


A DRAW Locking 


horns in 

contest for a doe, these 

two Colorado bucks fought 

12 hours before a human 

\ ‘referee’ broke the clinch 
\ by sawing the horns apart 


UPS-A-DAISY! 


Add silly sports: A Cali- 
fornian (left) lets eels grab 
his cluster of worms, flips 
them into the air, and 
nets them (perhaps) in a 
deftly handled umbrella 


RESCUE When sroup 


of New 
hunters flew to the Adi- 
rondacks by seaplane and 
were trapped by a freeze, 
the land plane below had 
to go after them. But like 
all good hunters, they got 
these fine bucks out first 
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OFF TO THE WARS Elephant rifles, costly shotguns, even a 


United States sportsmen have donated to the American Committee for 
Defense of British Homes. They'll arm civilians if England is invaded 








tin hat," are among the equipment 
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SUPERBOW The device above, patented by a Tex- 


an, Bryan Perkins, has wood arms, a 
hollow shaft to hold arrows or slugs, and a cocking mech- 
anism adjustable for different tensions. Its top tension— y 
100 pounds—will drive a steel ball through a 2-inch board! 
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SOFT SLEEPING For a comfortable camp bed at 


low cost, partially inflate half 
a dozen auto inner tubes (lung power is sufficient), tie 
each one as shown, and spread a light mattress on top 
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UNDER CONTROL The new reel leash, with its strong spring reel and 
simp 


le lock device, allows your dog to run out 12 
feet or snubs him up short with little effort. A pistol grip makes it easy to grasp 





DEAD SHOT One well-aimed Netead arrow 


finished this husky camp-raiding 
black bear in upper Ontario. The archer is Jack Landen 








There’s a kick in showing off 
your camera skill to an army 
of OUTDOOR LIFE readers—and 
it pays too! Send photos you 
think fit this section to our 
Picture Editor (with full re- . 
turn postage) and you’il get 


good cash rates if they click MOTOR TOBOGGANS °° y f a J snow cruiser for northern 


and sports-lovers. Its air- 
cooled motor and cleated track drive it at 40 miles an hour or tow heavy loads 


















FISHING MADE EASY! 


For a 50-cent fee, salt-water anglers can 
fish all day from this comfortable dock at 
Newport Beach, Calif. Croakers, sea bass, 
and barracuda are plentiful, the bait is 
free, and the other patrons are sociable 



























Chris-Craft's 18-foot utility runabout, well finished yet designed for practical use, comes Ga te lightweight 


‘ : : ge l-cylinder inboard en 
in open and demountable-top models, with a choice of engines giving up to 34 miles an hour 


gine, Wisconsin Motor Corp. introduces a 
straight reverse gear wholly sealed 














A leader in the Evinrude line is the 4-cylinder, 5.4 horsepower Zephyr, a medium-size motor y 
for fishing and family boats. It weighs 43 pounds, can be equipped with a Simplex starter 


The Mercury outboard line features a new 
Starter De Luxe Model TD is one of the ten Johnson outboards. It weighs 42 pounds, develops system of carburetion which allows lower | 
5 horsepower, and is fitted with Johnson's new valveless, pistonless, rubber-rotor force pump idling speeds, as well as a starting de 
- vice on magnetic principles, the Magnapull i 








Briggs and Stratton's 1°4 horsepower in 
board is designed for boats 12 to 16 feet 
long, and has a planetary-type transmission 











A PREVIEW of 1941 
BOATS and ENGINES 


Owens Yacht Co. builds fishing or cruising models on its 30-foot hull 
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This 24'/2-foot Gar Wood streamline cabin utility can hit 40 miles an hour Lightness and strength are combined in the Stiver Dowmetal Canoe 
er ot 
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Matthews offers salt-water anglers a 34-footer sleeping 4, as well as Full-length spray rails integral with the hull help to increase the stur- 
larger models. The 12-foot lightweight boat below, one of the Thompson diness of Star metal boats. Below: This 26-foot Sportster featured by 
Bros. line, loads easily atop a car and has patented Compress Seams Elscot Boats, Inc., carries fishing chairs, outriggers, and bait boxes 
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The Wagemaker Wolverine | !-footer is designed for rowing or motoruse A mahogany 14-footer, the Aqua-Flyer, is one of the Dunphy line 
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Above, the Red Wing Meteor gets 7 to 18 ermc provides a low-speed fisherman's 
horsepower into its length of 27/2 inches el for trolling in its Sea Chief Fours 





The Century Boat Co. 13-foot Sportsman 
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A Mead Gliders 12-foot, 50-pound Ki-Yak as assembled by its owner A Wheeler twin-motor 42-footer for fishing and luxurious cruising 


















The Seaman Sea Skiff sport fisherman comes in 32 and 34-foot sizes Richardson's newly designed 31!-foot sedan model sleeps 4 in comfort 


Champion, a 14-foot outboard runabout, is 
sold by the Kayak Boat Co. in a complete 
cut-to-fit assembly kit for home builders 
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New to the Cham- 
pion Motors Co. 
line is the 4-horse- 
power Model 400 





For all-seasons fun, 
at right: a Class D 
Frostbite dinghy by 
With 22 to 84 horsepower, the Gray Six-71 Schneider Boat Co. 
is for heavy duty in cruisers up to 30 feet 
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A TRUE TALE, TOLD IN PICTURES ADVENTURES 

THAT CAN BE 

ESCAPE FROM THE CLAWS OF DEATH TOLD THIS WAY 

by FRANK O. KIBBE, Bowron Lake, British Columbia aa 
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Lake in northern 
British Columbia. 
One early Spring 
morning Pete, my 
hired man,and | 
went out ttofinish 
spading the truck|— 
atch.We hadused 
spent salmon pick- 
ed up on the river 
bank for fertilizer. 
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 Let’s Help Men in Service! 


Sportsmen, here’s our chance to provide outdoor 


recreation for those who are ready to defend us 





















LL OVER the United States 
young men are leaving their 
homes to enter military train- 
ing camps. They’re surrender- 
ng a year of their lives, giving up much 
they’ve always enjoyed, making sacri- td 
fices—all to the rat that this p Sree Qu oor 
may remain strong and free. Li 
These men will be well-housed and 1 e EST 1898 333 FOURTH AVE) (NEW YdRK) RY 
vell-fed. Arrangements have been made bHifEaco Shee ie mene MICHIGAN or 
to keep them happy and contented, to DETHOST QESICE: GENERAL BFOTORS BUILDING 
keop their morale high by generous rec- Departr > servation, Detember 11, 1940 
reation and entertainment. r ten of fisher pe ame, 
And that’s where we—-sportsmen of 20 Somerset Street, 
the country, members of fishing, hunt- pian —— 
; ing, and conservation clubs—come in. yentleme 
We can help in maintaining the welfare a a ee ee 1) si al, Cea quia a ices 
ind happiness of the young men called n the United Stat than three quar a sae Saath am Oth cripts 
for selective military service. ine Ceeeneeee. 6 i ter there will be s million, As you 
Not long ago it struck the editor of " ie noob ' as bent ‘ck, tee 
. OUTDOOR LIFE that unless something ot be mad oldie jutant Ceneral's | 
1 were done, the young anglers and hunt- a : . gt Boge ge. : ball. foothell, 
ers who'd volunteered or been drafted t all, a ik é ar fficers experienced 
| would have to kiss their outdoor sports — 
F good-by for a long while. Of course, A few the Adjutant Generel‘e | 
they'll have time enough for angling or e that fl) onal schedule at the 
| hunting when off duty or on leave. But creole Bio: 1 meg gy Rhee ape. ting ses 
here’s the point: Chances are most men sould bring t ae ae the reet of their 
will be sent to camps outside their own _ | 
states, perhaps shifted from time to on on, ends at the on | 
time. And that means, simply, that they al n of ¢ \ ew York only this 
| won't have money enough to pay for li- cig Rage ssa See been Rg ena ey coe ny 
censes in each state. m 
} The answer? Free licenses for men = ; 
i in camp. to the Canes yng prong pe fo 
i That led to another thought. If thou- W t issue to me licenses without fee, 
4 sands of these men had remained in civil pigseragh ee . ee ae . = : ee ae 
life they’d naturally take up hunting or 
fishing, just as countless young Amer- ee a ; t raft army 
cans do each year. But being in service, ta y ( tat it * rower of 
isn’t there a chance that they may be r ’ reciate greatl; 
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reed to turn to less worth-while, less 
enduring, recreations? Just because 
they won't be able to buy licenses? 

The answer? Make fishing and hunt- 
ing a part of the official camp recrea- 
tional program. 

OUTDOOR LIFE has taken the initiative, 
in the letter reproduced on this page, 
simply because the editor feels that no 
time should be lost. It has proposed to 
the Army that angling, in the form of 
fiy-casting and bait-casting classes, be 
made part of the camp sports. Enthu- 
Siastic support of this proposal has been 

iched by the Associated Fishing 
fackle Manufacturers. 

Back to free licenses: A letter like the 
one shown here has been sent to the 
Conservation Department of every state. 
The matter has also been brought to the 
attention of all state governors, all 

iirmen of committees dealing with 

h and game legislation in the various 

itals. We've asked, too, for the sup- 

rt of others who are in a position to 
lp, notably the rod-and-gun editors of 
iny newspapers. 

Even as we go to press, one state has 

pressed willingness to cooperate if its 

ighboring states will take similar 
tion. An assemblyman in another 
ite has promised to introduce a free- 
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license bill in his legislature as soon as 
Enthusiastic action is getting 
underway on all sides 

Our editorial appeals can't do the job 
alone. But if you sportsmen join in now, 
if each one of you writes to your state 
senator and assemblymen—even to your 
governor—-well, we're going to get ac- 
tion. If you belong to any sportsmen’s 
association, sell the idea to your fellow 
members—-have them join in a round 
robin appeal. Do you know personally 
any state legislators or officials? Tackle 
them; make them promise to give a free- 
license bill their backing. 

Now, you may be told (as one state 
official has complained to us) that giv- 
ing away licenses will cut into the re- 
sources of the state conservation de- 
partment. Don’t believe it. Fishing and 
hunting in the camps are sure to make 


possible. 
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new converts to these sports: give a 
man one year’s free license and you'll 
probably make a lifelong license-buyer. 

What's OUTDOOR LIFE’s stake in this 
campaign? Not profit; it will cost us 
money, though not much, to promote it. 
No, we've initiated it because we believe 
We hope that you'll 
feel it’s your job, too. Every new shcul- 
der to the wheel will be welcomed. 
We're proud to have the chance to start 
the movement, but we know we can't 
carry it through without your help. 

Get your club interested. Form a 
strong committee. Get your legislators 
on the job. Get your local papers busy 
with publicity. The young men of Amer- 
ica are organized to keep the 
country strong and free. Let’s you and 
I organize to keep these young men 
strong and happy.—The Editor. 


that it’s our job. 


being 
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OT SO LONG AGO a man 
came to see me in my home 


town. He didn’t know me and 
he didn’t know where I lived, 
so he asked somebody. As far as I 
could find out, the conversation went 


something like this: 

“I'm looking for a man named Dave 
Newell. Do you know where I can find 
him?” 

“Sure; he’s in town 
saw him about an hour ago.” 

“What kind of a looking guy 
how will I know him?” 

“Just walk around till you see a man 
who looks like he'd pulled a possum hide 
That’s him.” 
accurate 
found 


business. 


somewhere. I 


is he 


over his head. 

With such an 
the gentleman soon 
transacted our 

Now I'm not sensitive about my head. 
It does hide. The 
hair stands straight up and it’s almost 
white. It’s white have been 
very, very scared on numerous occa- 
sions, and it stands straight up because 
it would never lie down again after 
that goose-hunting trip. 


AN receives his most vivid impres- 
sions through his eyes and ears. 


description, 


me and we 


resemble 


4 possum 


because I 


Certain sights and sounds affect him 
strongly. Take me; I get so excited 
when a big tarpon flashes up in a 


smother of foam that I almost leap 
myself. When a pack of hounds comes 
sweeping down the canyon in full cry 
behind a bear my hat to stay 
on my head and my ears twitch like a 
rabbit's. And the wild, menacing roar of 
a big grizzly is a sound that thrills me 
down to my toenails. The sight of a 
bunch of pintails setting their wings 
into the decoys is not unpleasant either. 
Come to think of it, I believe that’s my 
favorite sight, just as the full-throated 
cry of the hounds is my favorite sound. 


retuses 


But there are some things that the 
human frame just couldn't stand. Sup- 


pose, for instance, that when a big tar- 
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Birds like oversize ducks singing like hounds on a 
trail—well, the human mind can stand just so much! 


pon sailed into the sunlight he emitted 
a grizzly-bear roar! Suppose the grey- 
hounds and wolfhounds gave melodious 
tongue as they flashed across. the 
prairie! A man couldn’t stand it! It 
would be like sneezing and scratching 


athlete’s foot at the same time—simply 
unendurable. 
T was a combination of sight and 


sound that finished me, a combination 
of my favorite sight and my favorite 
sound. I never got over it, and every 
time I am exposed to it I have chills 
and fever, palsy, St. Vitus’s dance, fall- 
ing of the arches, 
and standing of the 
hair. The standing of 
the hair is perma- 
nent, 

I was sitting in a 
blind on the Gulf 
Coast of Florida and 


I was well hidden y 
in the grass or i 
thought I was. Sud- | ———_ 
denly I saw some- t 
thing and at the yy 
same time I heard -_ 
something. Down the a 


wind came the sound, 
and it resembled 
nothing so much as 
the faraway music 
of a hound pack. The 


sight resembled a 


fleet of bombers in formation. A flock 
of Canada geese was bearing dowr 
on me! tight there my hair stoo 
Straight up and my heart came uj 
and looked out of my mouth. 

Please be patient. This was my first 
experience with the big gray honkers 
I had been a duck hunter, and a rabi: 
duck hunter, for a long time. I ha 


kept a pack of twenty or thirty hounds 
for a long time. To face now a flock 
of overgrown ducks, all making sweet 
wild music was too much for me. I be- 
gan to shake. Since I was sitting on a 
vacuum jug, wobbly enough already in 
the mud, I must have appeared as 

mere blur to those geese. I crouched 
lower and lower. No duck in the world 
could have seen me. The sun was set 
ting behind me, and the geese were fly- 
ing directly toward me, facing the sun 
It would be impossible for them to see 
me, and I got ready to slay myself some 
geese. I couldn't miss, for they were 
not more than thirty or forty feet above 
the water and they were heading as 
straight to me as a martin to his gourd 


til the vibrations became too strong 
for the jug. It skidded in the mud, let 
ting me down with a juicy plunk. The 
old lead gander saw this, and immedi 
ately said so in a loud voice. Even I 
understood him. The flock began t 
tower. I sat there in the mud and threw 


poy tipn ne was under control un 
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By DAVID M. NEWELL 


THOR 






STRATIONS BY THE A 


Hy, i/ 
J if, 
sv" 
shot until my gun was empty. Twice I 
heard those No. 2’s rattle on geese, but 


they were too far away. Nothing hap- 


pened. The geese discussed the inci- 
ient as they swung to the west, headed 


for the open Gulf. 


That night, in our camp on the little 


island, Goose-huntin’ Griff gave me a 
lesson. Griff was our guide, and he had 
been sitting directly across the bay 


from me when I fought the battle of 
the vacuum jug. 

“Let me tell you about geese,” said 
he. “A wild goose can see a wart on 
your nose four miles away. He knows 
just what you had for’ breakfast, 
whether you shoot a full-choke gun, 
and what size shot you are using. He 
knows it all; he’s got to. Just suppose 
that from the time you was a year old 
every son-of-a-gun and his brother had 
tried to waylay you with clubs and 


guns. You’d be a pretty ornery citizen 
yourself. ‘These here geese live to be 
forty or fifty years old and maybe more. 
They make the round trip from Can- 
ada to Florida and back every year. 
All the way down and back they’re 
stalked and waylaid and shot at. No 
wonder they’re wise. They wouldn't 


be here if they wasn't.” 
"P)YUT I was well hidden,” I said. “Not 
B even a turkey could have seen me.” 
‘Shucks!"" grunted Griff. “A wild 
turkey’s got cataracts and double ’stig- 
matisms compared to a goose. You 
gotta get down and stay down when 
u're goose huntin’. Don't even wink 
tur eyes till you’re ready to come up 
hootin.’ And don’t forget that these 
here geese ain’t loafin’. They beat their 
wings slow, and they’re big, so they'll 


1 you. Lead ’em, boy. Lead ’em 
enty.”’ 
For four-five days the weather was 


enough wind 
sailboat. The geese sat 
it on the Gulf and we sat in our 
nds. They simply wouldn’t come in. 
night they poured in over our island, 
ing to the sand flats inland. I strained 
’ eyes in the moonlight, trying to see 
em, as flock after flock passed over, 
honking contemptuously. 
Finally Roland James blew up. Ro- 
ind doesn’t say much, but when he 
lows up he right. 

‘Those things have got my goat,” he 
innounced, the seventh day in camp. 
We came up here to kill geese, and I'm 
going to kill geese—somehow.” 


rainst us. There wasn't 


sail a toy 


blows up 
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“How ?”’ 

“Shut up,” 
think.”’ 

‘Think by 
going to bed.” 


Tinquired. ‘“‘Ican’t figure 


growled Roland. ‘‘Let me 


yourself,’ I said. “I’m 


“Tl be durned if you are,” grinned 
Roland. “You're going out with me 
right now.” 


“Where?” IT asked. “It’s bright moon 
light. You can't slip up on those 
and you know it. Anyhow, it’s against 


the law to shoot ’em at night.” 


"IISTEN to me!” 
“Don’t these 


ree 
geese 


snapped Roland 


geese fly inshore 
every night about nine? Don’t they 
stay inshore all night? Don't they fly 


out every morning just as we're going 
to our blinds? Haven't you seen hun- 
‘em in the sky just at the break 
headed for the Gulf? Well, the 
they hear us, or see us 
camp. They know that 
trouble is brewing, so they check out 
We're going to fool ’em. We're going 
to be there when they arrive and when 
daylight breaks we'll give ‘em a sur- 


dreds of 
of day 
way I figure it, 


when we leave 


prise.” 
“How about it, Griff?’ I asked. “Is 
this guy crazy, or has he got some 


thing?” 

“It might work,” 
a gamble, but it 
pends if you 


laughed Griff. “It's 
might work. Just de 


happened to pick a bay 





where they came in. You'll have to 
stay all night and take a _ chance. 
Maybe you'll wake up and find no geese 
in five miles—but maybe the bay’ll be 
full of ‘em : 

“Let’s go,”’ said Roland impatiently. 
“I can sleep at home. I'm getting sore 
now about this goose situation.” 

We rowed back in through the bays 
and channels, making the best time pos- 
sible, as the geese might start in at 
any minute. 

“Here’s a likely-looking bay,” whis- 
pered Roland. ‘‘Push up into the grass, 


and we'll hide the boat.” 


Ws 
Then we 


‘Time 


even as I 


spent a half hour pulling grass, 
vering the little skiff carefully. 
waited. 
they started,’’ I whispered, and 
spoke we heard that hair- 
raising sound. Here came the geese! 
Now, I’m going to try not to exag- 
gerate. I'm not going to say that all 
the geese in the world came into that 
very modest in 
and say that only half of 
world came into that 
bay. They poured in, from every direc- 
tion, flock after flock after flock of 
them. Sometimes it seemed that we 
could almost reach up and touch them. 
Their wings whistled and whooshed and 
flapped and flopped and their heavy bod- 
ies plopped into the water. The whole 
filled with these noises, to the 
incessant honking. 
and I know 


bay. I’m going to be 
my estimate 
the geese in the 


air Was 
accompaniment of 
I'll never be the same again, 
my hair won't. 

The hours passed. To the everlasting 
credit of Roland James and Dave New- 
ell, let it be here stated that they did not 
shut their eyes and empty their guns 


r 


blindly out into that bay. They were 
sportsmen. They held their fire. How- 
ever, I must make a confession. This 


confession applies to myself only. Frank- 
been afraid even to try 
I'd have dropped 
page 93) 


ly, I would have 
to pick up my gun. 
it over- Continued on 






























VEN as I opened my eyes the 
alarm clock gave a preliminary 
“ting.” I leaped out of bed and 
Lee turned it off, lest its tinny clamor 


awaken the rest of the household. I 
went to the window and looked out. 
Jack Frost had invaded South Dakota, 


leaving a trail of yellow locust, orange 
maple, and fiery sumac leaves to mark 
his trail. Not a cloud was in the sky 
and a bright sun warmed timberlands 
that glowed with autumn colors. A thin 
carpet of leaves was everywhere, leaves 
so crisply dry that they'd explode with 
tiny popping noises underfoot. 

I couldn't see all this my bed- 
room window. I was just recalling what 
I'd seen yesterday as we drove down 
a winding road along the Raccoon River's 
curves. Then we cut over to a piece of 
timberland and saw a half dozen squir- 
rels driving each other away from the 
nuts that littered the ground beneath a 
shagbark hickory. Today was another 
Cay, a special day—opening day. And 
more than that, it was a day I long had 


from 


planned. I took a deep breath and 
turned away from the window. 
As I busied myself gathering the 


paraphernalia for the day, upstairs 
noises told me the household was com- 
ing awake. Two guns across my afm, 
I went out to the garage. The camera 
and tripod were next and, as I slunk 
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out the door, I heard the phone ring 


I wanted no part of it, for Jack is one 


of those burly, outdoor birds, as out 
spoken as a crow that has just glimpsed 
an owl, and I had my own plans for 
today. Vocal pursuit followed me as I 
dodged around the garage and sat down 
on the chopping block. 

Shortly I heard the happy clamor that 


announced the day had really begun. 
Ten minutes later, when I had decided 
to succumb to the lure of bacon and 


eggs, I felt someone slide in beside me. 
“Daddy, are we going squirrel hunt- 
ing?’ queried blond Jerry. 
Sure are,’ I answered heartily, start- 
ing guiltily as the back door slammed. 
3reakfast,’’ came the call. Four of 
us sat down to it, one a brown-eyed 
nine-year-old who was just getting to 


the point where he enjoyed his sleep 
and was—as a consequence—tousle- 
headed and unwashed. 

“Squirrels?”” he demanded with the 


matter-of-factness of an old-timer at 
the game. I nodded. 

“Sure are,”’ promised Jerry. 

“Aw, you don’t know,” disparaged 
his older brother, John. 

“Aren't we, daddy?” appealed Jerry. 

“Just as soon as you polish off that 
breakfast.” 

“And get your teeth brushed and 
your hair combed,” supplemented their 


The greatest of all 
days had finally ar- 
rived—his sons were 


ready for the field! 





By 
BERT POPOWSKI 


mother, who was busy serving all han 

We ought to have a lunch, I su; 
I suggested tentatively. The! 
the phone rang. 


pose,” 


That must be Jack. He called be 
fore breakfast and I forgot to tell you 
she confessed. | 
Say, ain’t this a peacherino?” d 
manded a boisterous howl as I picke 
up the receiver. “What say we knocl 
off a squirrel or two? 
I can't. I’ve gotta ... gotta 


uh,” I I 
“I’ve promised the boys I'd take thet 
out on opening day.” 

What boys?” he demanded in 
puzzled “You mean 
he queried, increduously. 

“Certainly,” I snapped at him. Twi 
forks paused in their chores of taking 
on another cargo of breakfast. ‘““They’re 
nine and seven and they ought to begil 
to hunt. John’s a good shot.” 

There were sputtering noises at the 
other end. Finally they be 
telligible. 

“Can't I even go along?” 
Jack aggrievedly. 

“Not today,” I insisted. 
or Sunday; but not today.’ 


took my courage in both han 


voice. 


kids ? 


ime in 
demande: 


“Tomorrow 
My stock 
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soared in two pairs of youthful eyes as 
breakfast was resumed. 

“I’m glad you're not taking him 
ilong,’”” applauded their mother, busily 
acking a capacious lunch basket. 
He’s garrulous and not very careful 

his language.” 

“Yeah,” I agreed complacently, pour- 
ng a second cup of coffee. “He's a 
retty good shot but wants someone 

admire his shooting.” (Do you 
cognize the old salve?) 

“Bet you can beat him,” 

ampioned Jerry. 

“Sure I can,” with a wink. “At least 
day!” 

Fifteen minutes later busy city streets 
streamed past us. The twenty-mile trip 
was accomplished without incident and 

half hour later the long stretch of 
timberland that borders the Skunk 
Liver came into view. Skunk Hollow is 
clothed with native oak and elm, but 
it also produces unexpected stands of 
walnut, beech, and locust. 

Where towering trees fell away to 
leave sun-bathed clearings, we found 
bits of knee-high buckbrush, bramble, 
thorn bush, and the like. In these small 
cpenings, usually long narrow bays 
leading out to neighboring farmland, 
we found cover in plenty for pheasant 
and quail. Frequently we found their 
dust baths freshly scratched, but only 
infrequently did our leisurely squirrel 
hunting so closely crowd them that 
they flushed. 

Cottontails were another matter, 
many a bobbing cushion marking the 
path of a fleeting bunny. John carried 

.22 Winchester, Model 57; Jerry and 
his air rifle were alert against surprise 
by bear or briar wren; and I carried a 
20 gauge shotgun for possible use on 
crows and as a safeguard against crip- 
pled squirrels reaching their den trees. 


stoutly 
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John marxed game first, as a flash 
of red fur darted up a massive elm. 
Twenty feet higher a plumed tail 
trailed slowly into a hole. 

“Let’s wait it out,’’ whispered John, 
eagerly circling to cover the hole. The 
breeze was warm and we sat in mottled 
sunshine at the foot of a giant beech. 
In five minutes a flicker was busily 
exploring the pasture sod with his long 
bill. Mourning doves drifted by on 
whistling wings. A nuthatch rapped his 
staccato warning to the borer he was 
excavating. 

Then fifty yards away a commotion 
broke out in the topmost branches of 
a honey locust. Seed pods rattled as we 
crept nearer. When they became silent 
we stopped. Soon we glimpsed a plumy 
tail against the sky. I took the .22 
from John, and the noise ceased as 
bright eyes glimpsed us. 

The .22 swept up, steadied, and a 
hollow-point slug nearly decapitated 
that squirrel. The bushy-tail bounced 
off a dozen limbs before it fell limply 
on a carpet of yellow leaves. The 
plumed tail rose, every hair erect, then 
dropped. We turned back to our 
scrutiny of the den elm. 

Another ten minutes ran peacefully 
by before the 
squirrel showed. 
Cautiously he 
came within ten 
feet of the 
ground, then 
perched on a 
stub and sur- 
veyed his sur- 
roundings. Com- 
pleting his jour- 
ney, he worked 
his way to the 
selfsame locust 


tree and climbed 


fernlike perch to resume his feeding. 

It was John's turn and he collected 
with a single shot. He came back 
proudly carrying both squirrels and on 
we went. A cottontail darted out from 
underfoot, glimpsed glowering black 
stump in its path, and almost ran over 
us aS we paused to watch. It darted 
past and forty yards away, it ‘‘thunked” 
into a hollow log at top speed. 

I'll bet it has a headache,” laughed 
John 

Or a noseache,” giggled irrepressible 
Jerry 

Leaves burst apart as a quail hen 
took wing, then pitched helplessly to 
the sod twenty feet away, cheeping in 
evident agony. Both boys hurried for- 
ward to help her, but she flew another 
six feet and again bruised autumn 
Twice more she 
lured them further away, then burst 
into true flight that ended at the edge 
of a 200-yard-distant cornfield. 
‘s sheepishly, but Jerry 
gabbled about the “poor birdie’ and 
wondered what ailed it. Carefully I 


~ 


leaves in anguish. 


John came bac 


herded them away from the spot, to a 
leg some forty feet distant. There we 
sat motionless for all of twenty minutes 
(Continued on page 85) 


before the 


















You can't blame a feller 
for smiling happily when 
he can hold steady enough 
to bring down squirrels! 





The long hunt is over and 
dusk settles on the woods, 
while keen appetites finish 
up the remains of the big 
lunch Mother had fixed 











ALASKA 


Hunting: Polar Bear, Wolf, Wolverine, Coy- 
ote, Marmot, Squirrel (no limits Large Brown 
and Grizzly Bear (Admiralty Island 1; Ist and 
3rd Judicial Divisions 2; rest of territory, non- 
res. 2, res. no limit Black Bear (ist and 3rd 
Judicial Divisions 3; rest of territory, nonres. 
3, res. no limit Fishing: Rainbow, Steelhead, 


Cutthroat, and Eastern Brook Trout, Grayling 
(no size-aggregate 25, r 25 lb. and 1 fish). 
Dolly Varden Trout no limits Licenses: 


Hunting: Res. $1, nonres. $50. Fishing: Not 


required 


ALABAMA 


Hunting Closes 20th: Quail (12), Rabbit, 
with gun (no limit Fishing: Black Bass (11"- 
10 White Lake Bass 10”-15 Rock Bass 
(444"-15) Bream $44°-25 Crappie, White 
Perch, Calico Bass (8”°-15 Wall-eyed Pike, 
Pickerel, Jack Salmon (12”-10 Aggregate all 
game fish, 35.) Licenses: Res Hunting: State 
$3, county of res. $1; fishing $1. Nonres.: Hunt- 


ing $25, l-week $5; fishing $5, 7-day $2. 


ARIZONA 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Lynx, Coy- 
ote, Jack Rabbit, Raccoon, Opossum (no limits 
Cottontail Rabbit (6) Apache, Navajo, Coconino, 


and Yavapai Counties closed. Fishing: Bass 
(10”"-10, but not more than 15 lb. and 1 fish 
Channel Catfish (12”-10, but not more than 15 


Crappie, Bluegill, Bream, Sun- 
Bullhead (no size-aggregate 
20, but not more than 20 lb. and 1 fish Carp, 
Sucker, Ring Perch, Charr (no limits). Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting and fishing $3.50, hunting $2.50, 
fishing $1.75. Nonres.: Hunting and fishing $25, 
small game and fishing $10, fishing $3. 


ARKANSAS 


Rabbit (no 
Fishing 
Bass (8-15) 
Bream (no 


25.) Licenses: 


Ib. and 1 fish 
fish, Striped Bass, 


Squirrel (6) 
Black Bass (10"- 
Wall-eyed 


size— 


limit 


Hunting: 
Marion County only 
15). Crappie, Calico 
Pike, Jack Salmon (14"-6 
25). (Aggregate all game fish 
Res.: Not required for rabbit or squirrel; fish- 
ing with artif. bait $1.50 Nonres All game 
except deer, turkey, and fur-bearing animals $15; 
fishing $5, 10-day $2. 


CALIFORNIA 


Hunting: Wolf, Coyote Wildcat, Raccoon, 
Cougar, Jack Rabbit no limits Fishing 
Striped Bass (12”-5 Shad (no size-5 until 
14th; no limit after 14th Catfish (no size; 
Lake County 9”-50 Ib District 4 closed. Steel- 
head and all trout except golden trout (no size- 


10 Ib. and 1, but not more than 25 fish; some 


local regulations), and Whitefish (no limits 
open only in Districts ! 2',, and 5; Klamath 
1 Trinity Rivers; Russiar Napa, Navarro, 


nd 

ind Eel Rivers in Districts 2 and District 
12A; tidewater in Districts 2, 3, and 15; Santa 
Ynez to Buelton Bridge; and Sacramento River 


and tributaries 5 miles from mouth to Middle 
Creek in Shasta County; rest of state closed 
Note: Steelhead Trout in San Lorenzo River and 
its tributaries below railroad bridge near Big 
Trees (no size-2) open only on Saturdays, Sun- 
days, Wednesdays, holidays, and the 28th. 
Salmon (local regulations Black Bass, only 


and Clear Lake (9”"-5) open. 

only Clear Lake (no size- 
open. Sunfish, 
Sacramento 
open (no size-10). 
fishing $2. Nonres.: 
required for 


District 434 (9"-10) 
Calico Bass, Crappie 
10) and District 454 (no size-15 
mnly District 434 open (no size-15) 
Perch only Clear Lake 
Licenses Res Hunting $2 
Hunting $10, fishing $3 
jack rabbit but not for 


License 


predators. 
° 


INFORMATION GIVEN COVERS ONLY 


CASES, THE 


COLORADO 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Coyote, Wolf, Bob- 


cat, Lynx (no limits Fishing: Whitefish and 
Grayling (no size-10) Yampa River in Moffat 
and Routt Counties and White River in Rio 
Blanco County only. Trout (7”-10 lb. and 1, but 


not more than 25 fish) only Butte Lake, Jackson 


County, open. Licenses: Res Hunting $5; 
small game and fishing $2. Nonres.: Hunting 
$25; small game $5; fishing $3, 10-day fishing 


license $1. 


CONNECTICUT 


Fishing: Striped Bass 
none). Bullhead (no size-—30 
erel, Wall-eyed Pike (12”-10 Yellow Perch, 
White Perch 7"—aggregate 15 Ice-fishing 
Aggregate 20, but not more than 10 may be 
Pickerel or Wall-eyed Pike; 30 Smelt in addi 
tion. Licenses: Res. $3.35, 3-day $1.35. Nonres 
$5.35 or fee charged nonres. in applicant’s state, 
3-day $1.85. 


(inland waters, 12”- 
Closes 9th: Pick- 


if higher; 


DELAWARE 


Fishing: Crappie, Sunfish, Yellow Ned (no 
size-12) Eel (12”-none; Delaware River and 
Bay 14”-none Pike, Pickerel, Wall-eyed Pike 
(10”-6). Carp (no limits). Licenses: Res. $1.25; 


nonres. $7.50, 6-day $3.25 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Fishing: Black Bass (10”-5). Crappie (6”-5 
Bream (4”-5). Winter Shad (no size-12 No 
size or catch limit on any fish except in Tidal 
Basin. Licenses: Not required but permit (free) 
is necessary for Tidal Basin, 


FLORIDA 


Hunting: Wildcat, Panther, Opossum, Rabbit, 
Fox, Flying Squirrel (no limits) Bear (no 
limit) Volusia County closed. Wild Turkey (2 
Bradford, Clay, Gilchrist, Lake, Okaloosa, Pinel- 
las, Union, Walton, Charlotte, Citrus, De Soto, 
Glades, Hendry, Hardee, Lee, and Marion Coun- 
ties closed; rest of state open until 15th. Quail 
(15) Charlotte, Glades, Hendry, Lee, Marion, 
Osceola, Citrus, Bradford, De Soto, and Hardee 
Counties and Ocala National Forest closed; rest 
of state open until 15th. Squirrel (15) Charlotte, 
Glades, Hendry, Lee, Marion, Osceola, Citrus, 
Bradford, De Soto, Hardee, and Walton Coun- 
ties, and Ocala National Forest closed; rest of 


state open until 15th. Note: In some counties 
hunting is permitted only on designated days 
during open season; consult local authorities 
Fishing: Black Bass 12”-12; Brevard and 
Osceola Counties 12”-8; Lake County 12”-6 
Bream (5”-30; Gadsden and Leon Counties 5”- 


20). Speckle Perch (7”-30; Osceola County 8”- 
30; Gadsden and Leon Counties 7”-20) Pike 
(no size-30). Jack (no size-15). (Aggregate all 
game fish, 40; Gadsden and Leon Counties, 25 


Licenses: Res Hunting, state $5.50, county of 


res. $1.25, county other than county of res 
$3.25; fishing $2.25, not required in county of 
res Nonres Hunting $25.50, 10-day $10.50 
fishing $5.50, 10-day $2.25. 
GEORGIA 

Hunting: Bear, Raccoon, Opossum, Rabbit 
Fox (no limits Quail (15). Turkey (2 Fish 
ing: Game fish, except trout (no limits). Note 


Fishing in trout streams in designated counties 
closed; all other waters open entire month 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting, state $3.25, county of 
res. $1; fishing $1.25, not required for fishing in 
county of res. with natural bait. Nonres 

Hunting, state $12.50, county of issue $5; fish- 
ing $5.25. 





IDAHO 


Hunting: Bear (1) Benewah, Bonner, B 











dary, Clearwater, Kootenai, Latah, Lewis, 
shone Counties closed. Fishing: White 

(no size-50 lb.) Bass (6 Jefferson Cor 

closed, Catfish (no size) (aggregate 25 or 15 

and 1 fish. Sturgeon (no limits Perch 

size-35) Magic Reservoir ts itlet d 

to second diversion dam ; part 

closed. Salmon (no size- 1 desi 

Licenses: Res.: 


Hunting and fishir 











Hunti and fishing $50; fi gz 
ce sec 
ILLINOIS 

Fishing: Rock Bass, Crappie . WwW 
Bass (7”-15). Yellow Bass, Bluegill, Sunfish 
size-15) (aggregate 25 Buftal Carp, B 
head, Perch, Catfish, Spoonbill Cat, Sheepsh 


Blackfin, Chub, Herring, Longjaw (no lim 


Lake Trout (1'% lb.-none Whitefish (2 
none Pickerel (16 Pike (12”), Black B 
10”) (aggregate 10). Licenses: Res. 75 
nonres. $3 


INDIANA 


Hunting: Gray Fox, Woodchuck (no lim 
Red Fox (no limit) only rillior 
Hendricks, Putnam, Mari 
ware, Wayne, Union, and lph ou 
and counties north of them open. Fishing: Ca 
Gar, Dogfish, Sucker, Catfish (no limits B 
gill, Red-eared Sunfish, Crappie, Rock Bass 
aggregate 25). Silver, Yellow, Black, Kent 
White, or Striped Bass (10”-aggregate 6 I 
Perch (10”-6 Pickerel or Pike (no size 
Yellow Perch (no limits). Licenses: Res.: H 
ing and fishing $1.50 Nonres Hunting 


hing $15.50; fishing only $2.25, 14-day lic 
$1 


IOWA 


Hunting: Cottontail and Jack Rabbit 
Fishing: Sheepshead, Carp, Buffalo, Quillt 
Gar, Dogfish (no limits). Bullhead (no size 
Mississippi and Missouri Rivers and Lee C 
ty, no limits). Sucker, Red Horse (no size 
Mississippi and Missouri Rivers and Lee Cour 
no limits). In Mississippi and Mi 
and inland waters of Lee County 
Crappie, Yellow, and Silver Bass - ( 
fish (12”-15); Northern Pike (15”-15); W 
eyed Pike 13”-8); Black Bass 10"-5); WV 
mouth and Rock Bass, Sunfish, Bluegill (5 
Rock Sturgeon, Paddlefish 5 lb.-none); §& 
Sturgeon (1 lb.—none). In inl 
hose of Lee County aggregate daily catch « 
which there is a 
daily catch limit, 25. In 
Rivers and Lee County 





hs 





i waters ex 





t 
fish on close season ar 


Mississippi and 











souri p 
sion limit on all fish on whic a 
catch limit, 30. Licenses Res Hunting $ 
fi $1 Nonres Hunting $ : fishing $ 
6-day $1.50 
KANSAS 

Hunting: Coyote, Rabbit (no limits Fis 
Black, Kentucky, or Spotted Bass, Drun 

1( Crappie Channel Catfish 
Ye w Perch, Bluegill (€ Aggregat 

h, 15; in state lakes, 10.) Licenses: | 





$1, fishing $1. Nonres Hunting 
$3, 15-day $1 


KENTUCKY 


Fishing: Black Bass (11”-10 Trout 
Crappie 8"-15 Rock 
Striped 
nonres 





Bass (no size-15 Licenses: Res 


$2.50, 7-day $1 


Let’s issue free fishing and hunting licenses 
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Guide for Fe 


THE PERIOD FROM FEBRUARY 1 


LOUISIANA 


Hunting: Hare, Rabbit (no 1 


mits). Quail, 





tridge (12) closes 15th. Fishing: Black Bass 
-20). Yellow Bass, White Bass, Crappie 
-25). Sun >”-100 Licenses: Res.: 





iting $1, angling $1. Nonres.; 
iy $5; fishing $2. 


MAINE 


unting: Bobcat, Loupcervier 

imits). Hare, Rabbit 4 
es 15th. Fishing: Ice-fishi 
r varying county regulations, for desig- 
i species of fish. Write to Dept. of Inland 
eries and Gan oklet of in- 
1ing laws. Licenses: Res.: Hunting 
l Y Hunting, £3.15, 
shing $5.15, 15-day $3.15. 


Hunting $15, 


Canada Lynx 
Raccoon 20) 
ng is permitted, 





ne, Augusta, for 





MARYLAND 





shin Catfish 7”—none Sucker, Carp, 

Gu n r Bass tide 

r y o Res $1.25 
$ SU N € ire lewater. 


MASSACHUSETTS 





Hunting: Hare (2) Nantucket County open 
month; Dukes County open until 15th; 

+ P +h 1s Rat + Nan 
County (3 é tl Dukes 

C y (5) open 1 state close 
nt mont Fi Perch, Horned 
size-30 Pickerel 12”-10 Pike- 
12”-5 White Per« 1d waters (7"- 


Licenses: Res.: inti fishing $3.25; 
ng $2; fishing $2 N Hunting and 


r $15.25; hunting $10.25; fishing $5.25. 


MICHIGAN 


Hunting: Coyote, Wolf, Lynx, Bobcat, Fox, 
ur lo huck, Red Squirrel » limits). 
it, Snowshoe Hare 

ne 1 open. Bear (1) in designated coun 

y. Fishing: Season closed in trout lakes 

ut streams; all other waters open entire 
Northern Pike 14"-5 Muskellunge 

ne Mackinaw or Lake Trvut (no size- 
Whitefish (no size-7). White Bass (7"-10). 


Rock Bass, Calico Bass, Crappie, Yellow Perch, 





aggregate 5 


Bluegill, Sunfish (6”), Warmouth Bass (no size) 
gcregate 25 Pike-Perch (wall-eyed pike) 
14 ; in Great Lakes and their connecting 


waters 14-10 Buffalo, Bullhead, 
fish, Garfish, Cisco, Dogfish, Herring, Lawyer, 
Mullet, Pilotfish, Red Horse, Shad, 
Sheepshead, Smelt. Sucker (no Perch 
1 Les Cheneaux Channels of Lake Huron, 6”- 
Great Lakes and their connecting waters, 

6"-50; special limits in other designated waters). 
Licenses: Res.: Deer and bear $2.25; small 
game $1; fishing $1 Nonres Deer and bear 
e> 
$ 


Carp, Cat- 


Sauger, 
limits) 


small game, Zones 1 and 2, $5; Zone 3, 
shing $2, 10-day $1. 


MINNESOTA 


Hunting: Cottontail Rabbit, Snowshoe Hare 
Fishing: Lake Trout or Land- 
Salmon (no size—-5 Catfish, Carp, Dog- 


mits) 


hsh, Red Horse, Sucker, Sheepshead (no limits). 
Wt fish 16”—none Buffalo 15”—none). 
Bu ad (no size—50 Closes 15th: Wall-eyed 
Pike Sauger, Great Northern Pike (no size-8) 
M llunge (no size-2), Crappie (no size-15). 
Not Fish-house season open for angling for 
Pickerel until 15th, and for spearing for Carp, 
D sh, Buffalofish, Red Horse, Sheepshead, 
S Eelpout, Garfish, Whitefish, and Tulli- 
I ntire month. Licenses: Res Small game 
$ shing 50 cents. Nonres.: Small game $25; 
f 


g $3. 


TO FEBRUARY 28 





INCLUSIVE 





Seasons, Bag Limits, and License Fees 
In presenting this comprehensive cance | digest of fish and game 


laws, compiled by Arthur Grahame from o 


icial sources and covering 


the facts you need to know when planning trips, we have made every 
effort to insure accuracy. Space limitations, however, prevent listing 
local exceptions to general laws; so you are urged to consult state or 
local authorities before taking either game or fish. 

Size and daily catch, or bag limits, are given in parentheses after 


names of species. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Hunting Closes 20th Quail (12), Ral 








(10 Fishing Black Bass (10°-25 Cray 
(8”-25 Sunfish (5”-25 Aggregate all game 
fish, 50 Lic Hunting, state $3.25 
c ty $1.2 », ta ly cense 
es Sr §.25, 7-day sma é 
$ 5: f 

MISSOURI 

Huntin Rabbit, W ck 
License Res Hunting and fishing, state $ 
co $ $ Nonre H 
$15 
MONTANA 

Hunting: M i I I z 3 at, W 
verine, W Cc te imits Elk (1 € 
in a few designated areas 5 nsult Fi a 
Game C tT Hele | 1 planning 
Bear 1 s Flat Miss 4 i 
Powell Co es ¢ S€ F All game f 
( ) re iggreyg € s} 15 lb i 1 S 
but more than 5 of catch, except Sunfis! 
Yellow Perch, Ring Perch, and Bullhead, unde 
7”) Note There are numerous local excey 
tions: consult aut Licenses: Res Big 


fishing $2 Nonres 
10-day $2.50. License 


game $1 game 
Big game $30; fi 


not required for 


NEBRASKA 


Hunting Rabbit 10 Fishing: Per 
Carp, Buffalo, Sucker no lin 
Licenses Res Hunting $1.10, fishing 1.1 
$1.60 Nonres Hunting 


nres. in applicant's state; 








size-25 


hunting and fishing 
$10.10 or fee charged n 
fishing $2.10 or fee charged nonres. in appli 





cant’s state. 


NEVADA 


Hunting: Wildcat, Bobcat, Lynx, Wolf, W 
verine, Coyote, Squirrel, Raccoon, Silver and 
Red Fox (no limits). Fishing 
all game fish with following exceptions: Walker 
Lake, Mineral County; Lake Mead and the 
Colorado River below Boulder Dam; and Cat 
fish only in Churchill County, open entire montl 
Trout (no size-10 Catfish (no size-50). All 


Season closed on 


other game fish (no size—10 Ib. or 25 fish Note 
Special regulations for Lake Mead. Licenses 
Res.: Hunting $2.50, fishing $1.50 Nonres 

Hunting $10, fishing $3. Special nonres. 15-day 


fishing permit for Lake Mead and the Colorado 
River below Boulder Dam in Nevada and Ari- 
zona, $2 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Fishing: Yellow Perch (no size-10 Ib. but not 


Pickerel (12”-10 Ib. and 1 
waters open entire year) only 
Squam, Win- 
Wentworth, and certain designated 


re than 4 fish). 


s W nN Ke¢ Massabesic, 


en waters i list of which may be obtained 
m the | i Game Dept., Concord) open. 
I I Big Diamond and Big Green 
I S Lake 12”-2) Shad, 
W hitef I ef no size-aggregate 12). Note: 
Ice-fishing r Lake Trout, Perch, Shad, Pickerel, 
1 Cusk pe tted except in designated waters. 
ense Re Hunting and fishing $2.50. Non- 
€ I g $4, 3-day $1.50. 
NEW JERSEY 
Fishing St ed Bass (rockfish) (18”—none). 
ce Re $2.10, nonres. $5.50 License re- 
ired yf fresh waters, inland tidal waters, 
tne Dé iwafe River. 


NEW MEXICO 


Hunting M tain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote (no 


ts Lice F Res Hunting $4.50, big 
é > Nonres.: Hunting $30.25; big 
f i N) 

NEW YORK 
Fishing: Striped Bass (16”-none). Bullhead, 
Crappie, Cali Bass (no limits except by local 
regulati Lake Trout, in Lakes Erie and 
Ontari ly limits). Pickerel, Pike, Pike- 
nit in waters open to netting, 10 


i ther waters Note: Lake George closed for 
Pike-Perch fishing. Blue Pike-Perch, in Lakes 
Erie and Ontario and in Niagara River only (no 
mit Great Northern Pike, in St. Lawrence 
1( Short-nosed Sturgeon (20”- 

ne Lake and Sea Sturgeon (42”-none). 
Sauger, Yellow Perch (no limits). Whitefish (in 
lb.-none; in Lake Ontario 16”- 





> 


Lake Erie 1 


ne White Perch (no size-25; Marine Dis- 
trict and Hudson River, no limits). Licenses: 
Res Fishing $1.65 Nonres.: $5.50, 3-day 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Hunting Wildcat (no limits). Raccoon, 
Opossum (with gun and dogs) (no limits) open 
Rabbit (no Ashe County 
closed entire month; rest of state open until 
15th. Quail open until 15th. Wild Turkey 
(1) Surry and Yadkin Counties and all counties 
in and west of Alleghany, Wilkes, Caldwell, 
Burke, and Rutherford entire month; 
rest of state open until 15th. Fishing: Black 
Bass, Striped Bass (12”-8). Muskellunge (22”- 
8). Mattamuskeet Bass (10”-8). Bream, Robin, 
Crappie, Perch, Sunfish (6”-20). White Perch 
(in Lake Waccamaw 8”~-12; in all other inland 
lakes 8”-20 Redfin (8”-20). (Aggregate all 

(Continued on page 70) 


until 15th limits) 


closed 


to our boys in the Army camps! Turn to page 41. 
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WITH JACK O'CONNOR 





li 


Large powder load and slim bullet feature the 
.270. Left to right: .30/06 umbrella-point; 
.270 pointed-expanding; .30/06 M-I military; 
.35 Whelen; .256 Mannlicher; and .257 Roberts 





.270 BETTER 
THAN THE .30/06? 


HE OLD BUCK walked = slowly 
around the point, stopped, reached up 
for a mouthful of browse. The gold 
bead came to rest against his gray- 
brown hide, almost covering him. Then 
the rifle cracked and the buck dropped, 
killed instantly, his mouth still full of 
juniper. 

That sounds like the end of a hunt- 
ing yarn, instead of the beginning of 
a piece on rifles. I brought that up sim- 
ply because that big buck was the first 
deer I, shooting a .270, ever connected 


with, and because he was one of the 
first deer killed with its wicked 130- 
grain bullet. The rifle was one of the 


first Winchester Model 54's ever made, 
with a serial number well below 1,000. 

From that one shot I suspected sev- 
eral virtues in this brand-new car- 
tridge. In the first place, I had thought 
that buck to be around 200 yards away, 
and I had held dead on. However, he 
had been more than 300 paces away, 
and the bullet had landed about two 
feet to the right and six inches 
below where I had wanted it to. Never- 
theless the deer couldn't have hit the 
ground any quicker if neck had 
been broken. 


some 


his 


Then and there, I realized that the 
.270 packed more soup out at long 
game ranges than any. rifle I'd ever 
shot, that it had enough stuff in flat 


trajectory and shocking power to make 
up for the sour holding that is inevita- 
ble in big-game hunting, and that Win- 
chester’s pointed-expanding bullet was 
exceedingly well designed to open up 
on game, as well as to retain vélocity 
through its excellent spitzer point and 
good sectional density. Yes, it was good! 


18 


At the time it was released in 1925, 


the .270 had been under development 
for several years, the brain child of 
the late T. C. Johnson of Winchester. 


The case is that of the .30/06 necked 
down to .277, one of the first and one of 
the most successful of all the experi- 


ments which have’ produced _ the 
.250/3,000, the .256 Newton, the .35 and 
.400 Whelen, and others. In working 


up the cartridge, various bullet weights 
were tried, but with powders then avail- 
able the 130-grain gave the best re- 
sults. 

So there it was—-this new, semi-wild- 
cat cartridge, the first important me- 
tallic- cartridge development to. be 
hatched since the World War. It fired 
a long, well-shaped, highly efficient 
spitzer bullet at the then tremendous 
velocity of 3,160 feet a second. 

Yet in spite of all its virtues, it 
didn’t catch on any too quickly. For 
one thing the .30/06 was then getting 
a tremendous amount of publicity, and 
hundreds of thousands of Americans of 
hunting age had become familiar with 
that cartridge and the bolt action dur- 
ing the war. For another, Uncle Sam 
was practically giving away millions of 
rounds of ammunition left over from 
the brawl of 1917-18 in France. For 
a couple of dollars, a man could shoot 
to his heart’s content with a .30/06, but 
with .270 hulls retailing for a dime 
each he had to husband them. 

Then, too, certain gun writers let it 
be known that the .270 wasn’t in the 
same class with the .30/06 as to ac- 
curacy. That used to puzzle me. My 
first .270 would deliver, with a Lyman 
48 sight and blackened front bead, 
groups of from 3! 


to 5 inches all day 





long, from 200 yards prone with 
sandbag rest. That was just ab 


what I could do with the Springfield | 


had at the time. 

However, the original gang of hig 
velocity nuts that bought and used t 
.270 have so sung its praises that t 
newer cartridge has begun to musi 
into the preserve of its great | 
brother. 
to lay down a wad of folding mon 
and considering the two calibers deci 
between them? Let’s look them ov: 

The 130-grain .270 bullet leaves t 
muzzle at 3,160, whereas the equival 
150-grain .30/06 bullet begins its jou 
ney at 3,000, 160 feet a second slows 
At 100 yards the .270 is going at t 
rate of 2,970 and the .30/06 at 2,760 
In that short stretch the .270 has gain: 
50 feet a second. 
the .270 is 2,790 and of the 
At 300 yards the 
along at 2,610, whereas the 
fallen off to 2,175. The 
feet a second ahead and is 
along way out there at good long game 
range, not much slower than the 
used 180-grain .30/06 bullet at the mu 
zle, and at about the muzzle velocity 
the 150 grain .300 Savage 
300 yards, then, the .270 has ample \ 
locity to give game a paralyzing knoc! 


.30/06 2,500 


.30/06 


down blow with even a poorly placed 


shot, whereas the good .30/06 has lost 
a lot of stuff, and, at that range, has 
only about the soup of a .30/30 at 50 
yards. 

Out at 400, the .270 is still traveling 


at 2,360 and packs more power than a 
.25/35 does at the muzzle. Even at 500 
yards it still has a slight edge on th 
.25/35 at the muzzle, and many con- 


The bolt makes it look | ke 
a rifle, but it's Harrington 
& Richardson's new shotgun 
a 6-shot repeater availa 


in 16 and 20 gauge mo 
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A record?...It’s a miracle! 


KINDRED SOULS, this high-jumper and Paul Jones Whiskey. 


You see, we hoped Paul Jones would break sales records when 
we lowered the price less than two years ago. And Paul Jones 
ot only broke all records—it went ‘way beyond. Its popularity 
ped five fold! Pretty definite evidence, don’t you think, that 
people like a dry whiskey—a whiskey 

without a trace of sweetness. 

For years before this—years when 
Paul Jones was an expensive whiskey 
—it had been prized by connoisseurs, 
They knew what a difference dryne 
makes in champagnes and sherry. And 


they knew also what a difference this 
TRY DRY 


A Wend of straight wh 





PAUL JONES 1S NOW FIVE T 


keen, tangy dryne 
But we found 


dryness just as mi 


of Paul Jones. So, with 


expensive qualitic s 


whiskey. 
We've told yo 
fastest-selling, m« 
This fact, of ce 
Paul Jones. But 


and its price is 


mussing exactly th 


looking for! 
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I it chang 
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| Jones is today one of the 
st popula iskies in the country. 

is not complete proof that you will like 
at until you try Paul Jones 
reasonable! " cant be sure youre not 
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== 5 {5500°.,PRIZES for catching Fish / 


Most exciting, EASIEST contest ever created! _ you reg- have just as good achance as ANYONE~—no matter where you 
ular FISHERMEN can win TWO (2) brand new Chevrolet FISH! Costs nothing to enter . . . Coupon below AUTOMA- 
Autos—or one of 2,000 other marvelous sportsmen’s prizes TICALLY registers you for the contest. All YOU have to do 
given for CATCHING FISH! No lottery—SKILL counts! YOU is send in Coupon and catch the fish! 


Trout, Bass, Crappie, Perch “" Win prizes: 


To make sure ALL fishermen have an equal chance, prizes fish that wins a big prize for you. No restrictions on tackle! 
will be awarded to Trout, Bass, Crappie and Perch fisher- Every Trout, Bass, Perch or Crappie is eligible if legally taken! 
men. No matter where you live, you're in the running every Makes no difference whether your fish comes from lake or 
time you go fishing. Every time you get a bite it may be the stream! It’s simple, easy—and FUN! You can WIN! 


MARVELOUS I 
SPORTSMEN’S 


pa 4 Outboard Motors, 4 HUNDREDS of other prizes—EVERYTHING a ll 
Boats, FOUR $100.00 Complete wants—TWO THOUSAND awards in all! The greatest array 
Fishing Outfits, 60 fine Fishing of fishermen’s prizes ever assembled for an EXCLUSIVELY 
Rods, 60 pairs Boots, 60 Reels, fishermen’s contest of this kind. 
60 Lines, 60 Tackle Kits, and 
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Understand, you are automatically registered by simply mailing 
coupon— BUT if you want to INCREASE your chances of winning, 
Y be SURE to get the big FREE 120-page book of FISHING SECRETS 
aver Tackle Bargains by clipping coupon and enclosing 10c to cover 

~ postage and mailing costs. This book not only gives you hundreds 
of fishing secrets and tips, but also contains 32 beautiful rotogravure pages, with 
pictures and descriptions of the TWO Chevrolet Autos and TWO THOUSAND 
other marvelous prizes, together with rules of contest, entry blank, Wi etc. 


Fishing SECRETS / 


Regardless of the contest, you g WANT this wonderful book of fishing SECRETS. It tells how to catch 
more and bigger fish— gives methods and tricks used by world’s foremost anglers, explains the use of 
hundreds of lures and flies; tells about effect of weather, temperature, barometric pressure; what lure 
to use, how to find fish; ALL yours, in this profusely illustrated 120-page Fisherman's Guide and 
Cut Price Catalog. Many pages in full natural color—32 pages in rotogravure! Written in clear, con- 
cise, easily understood language by the greatest sportsmen and sporting writers in the U.S.A. 


TACKLE BARGAINS 


GUARANTEED LOWER PRICES fier. ince rode, reels, comping 

pry ee 5 = ST Gas ond dae an Ee or = 
t ower pr s! a 

hehiag —and IN ADDITION. ion te pew toc of dealing =a pene MAIL COUPON - LEARN T0 CATCH Bie ONES - WIN AUTO 


renowned sporting goods house with SIXTY-THREE YEARS of experience in 
SAVING MONEY for sportsmen everywhere! ENCLOSE 10° TO COVER POSTAG E, ETC. 


DAVE COOK Sporting Goods Co., 1601 H Larimer St., Denver, Col 
Hurry Start Now you Cent Lose/ i You bet I want to win a Chevrolet Auto—or one of the other 2, 000 


Sportsmen's Prizes you are offering to Fishermen! And I want your 




















Clip the coupon at right— send it in today with 10c to cover postage and mail- 
ing costs! Remember, this one big book gives you Dave Cook's pace-setting i nar = a ee or mt a pare he hr 4 a 
low prices on tackle PLUS rotogravure pictures of prizes and valuable INFOR- this coupon AUTOMATICALLY. sagtbnde a6 fos es caadeah. te cep 


MATION that will help you win a CHEVROLET auto or one of TWO THOUSAND Ol territory we fish for: 
other marvelous prizes! Sit down RIGHT NOW and mail the coupon! Make § (Fill in your favorite fishes—one and ALL are ELIGIBLE for prizes.) 


your fishing PAY DIVIDENDS! —_ 
CT) Trout ia Bass CT) Perch |_| Crappie 


“S\ Pol) a 


: 1601 LARIMER [ie 
Sporting Goods Co. pernver, coto. City _State 


THIS OFFER OCGOES NOT APPLY IN STATES WHERE THE GivING OF P PRI Tes Oo OR PF PREM! iumMs Is PROHIBITED 
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The Weaver IX shotgun ‘scope should really produce in pass-shooting for ducks and doves 


sider the .25/35 an adequate medium- 
range deer cartridge. By that time the 
150-grain .30/06 bullet is hitting a blow 
about like that of a .32/20 high veloc- 
ity. 

Another little factor to consider is 
the ease of hitting running game. The 
faster a bullet moves, the less need 
game be led, and the less the lead the 
easier it is to connect. Again, that .270 
will turn a fair shot into a good one. 

Once upon a time, the .270 was crit- 
icized because the cartridge was loaded 
only with 130-grain bullets—-Winches- 
ter’s pointed-expanding, Remington’s 
open-point, Western’s open-point-boat- 
tail. Today, however, a 150-grain soft- 
point bullet at 2,770 feet a second is 
available from Remington, Winchester, 
and Western, and each firm furnishes 
a 100-grain sharp-point at 3,540. In 
addition, the hand-loader can obtain 
120-grain spitzers that can be given a 
velocity of 3,250, and a 140-grain bul- 
let that will travel along at about 2,900. 

However, the heavier bullets have 
struck me as gilding the lily. The man 
who uses the 150-grain soft-point in 
the .270 is tossing most of that car- 
tridge’s virtues out of the window. 
3uying a .270 and then using the 150- 
grain fodder in it is like getting a 100- 
mile-an-hour automobile and then put- 
ting a governor on it so it can’t go 
more than 45. 

However, that new 100-grain bullet 
has something. It has reduced the 300- 
yard trajectory curve of the .270 from 
5 to 4.5 inches; not much, but every bit 
counts with the vermin shot. It kills 
coyotes and jack rabbits like dynamite 
even at 400 yards, when you can hit 
them, and it will also polish off a deer 
in spectacular fashion. With it the 
(0 is one of the best vermin calibers 
made. 

What about its accuracy? Over the 

irs it has acquired a reputation as 

ing exceedingly accurate. My pres- 
.270 is the most accurate rifle I 
ive ever had my hands on. It has 

1ot enough 214-inch groups at 200 

irds to make me suspect that it would 
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shoot inside two inches every time if I 
could hold that well, and had a ’scope 
of higher power on it instead of the 212X 
hunting ’scope with which it is mount- 
ed. I have never owned a .30/06 I 
could shoot as well. That .270 also has 
the commendable little habit of putting 
bullets of different weights into the 
same group at 200 yards. For practi- 
cal deer hunting, a man could feed any- 
thing made for it into the chamber and 
never tell the difference at medium 
range. Other .270 owners tell me they 
have had the same results. For com- 
parison, my fine .30/06 puts the 220- 
grain bullets eighteen inches below and 
six inches to the left of where it groups 
the 150-grain bullets at 200 yards. 

So far, all to the good. Aren’t there 
any flies on the .270 at all? Well, for 
one thing, the .270 isn’t so good an all- 
around cartridge as the .30/06, and the 
man who wants to hunt elk, moose, and 
big bear, as well as 
animals the size of 
deer, had better lay 
off it. Lots of moose 
have been killed 
with the .270, but 
from my own expe- 
rience with larger 
game, I'd want to 
pack a rifle throw- 
ing more lead. 

For another, .270 
ammunition, even 
after fifteen years, 
is not so well dis- 
tributed as that of 
the .30/06, and the 
man who wants to 
be able to rush into 
any crossroads hard- 
ware store and grab 
a box of hulls, had 
better think twice 
before he gets a 
.270. 

But for ordinary 
deer hunting, ver- 
min shooting, long- 
range work in open 
country on_ sheep, 


antelope, and Western deer, for in- 
stance, the .270 is tops. Its better kill- 
ing power at long range, its flatter 
trajectory, its somewhat better accu- 
racy with factory rifles and factory 
ammunition, and its lighter recoil give it 
a decided edge over the .30/06 for the 
ordinary hunter who aspires to nothing 
larger than mule deer. And now that 
Uncle Sam has quit giving away .30/06 
ammunition at a third of the price of 
commercial stuff, the stock of the .270 
ought to hit a record high. 


NEW BOLT-ACTION 
SHOTGUN 


@ There’s plenty of shotgun for the 
money in the new Harrington and Rich- 
ardson Game Gun, Model 120, for the 
16 gauge shell, and Model 121 for the 
20. The guns are six-shot bolt-action 
repeaters, with magazines which can 
be easily plugged to conform to the 
Federal laws on migratory bird hunt- 
ing. 

In appearance the guns look very 
much like a conventional bolt-action 
rifle, shiny bolt handle, one-piece wal- 
nut stock, and all. The gun wears a 
good, dished-in recoil pad on the butt. 
It is soft and takes the recoil nicely. 
Stock measurements are dad la shotgun 

about a one-inch down pitch and a 
“pull” of 1414, inches. Most users will 
be better suited with from a half inch 
to an inch less pull, I believe, as the 
bolt should be operated with the butt 
at the shoulder if any speed of fire is to 
be achieved. However, taking the re- 
coil pad off, cutting the stock a bit 
shorter, and putting the pad back on 
should be a simple matter. Cutting the 
stock longer would be pretty compli- 
cated, so perhaps the H. and R. people 
are wise to make it as long as it is. 

The gun loads from below directly 
into the magazine, like a Model 12 
Winchester pump. The _ safety is 
thumb-operated and along the receiver 
as it is in a good many rifles. It breaks 
with shotgun (Continued on page 84) 





Range was 400 yards—but the .270 bullet had plenty of soup left 
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ne Day at Dawn 


Was he through? Not with a sporting kid 
ready to step into his duck-hunting boots 


HEAVED the first sack of 
decoys to my shoulder, I felt 
that sharp twinge through my 
left side in the neighborhood of 
my heart—that twinge that I had 
learned to dread, for it presaged the 
end of my active days, the end of trails 
and heavy going and packing in, the 
end, perhaps, of all the things that I 
had grown to love as well as life itself. 
I glanced at my son’s face, as he 
struggled to take a heavier load than 
he had any right to carry. The bitter 


Ss I 


wind had drawn tears, his nose was 
leaking a trifle, and he shivered all 
over simultaneously. Yet he was in- 


tent, and there was no sign of discom- 


fort in his set mouth. His first foray 
for ducks. He was fourteen. 
I fumbled awhile with the second 


sack, waiting for him to move off. But 
he stood by, his 20 gauge loaded, but 
broken and across his forearm in obedi- 
ence to the dictates of his extensive 
education in gun manners. Nice boy 

nice that he waited for me. But I did 
not wish him to watch my struggles to 
shoulder the second sack. 
I told him sharply to go 
clown to the pond and wait; 
I would be along shortly. 

When I arrived at the 
fence he was there, gate 
down, waiting for me to 
cross. I wondered if he 
knew, if he guessed, about 
those twinges. 

The skim ice tinkled and 
skidded along the surface 
as we broke through and 
sloshed out to set the de- 
coys. Today would be a 
bad one: too much ice in 
the ponds, and not enough 
wind to drive the ducks 
rafted in the bay back to 
the shelter of the fields. We 
laid the blocks out in a 
crescent to windward and 
retreated to our respective 
hide-outs. 

Seven o'clock was ushered 
in with a ripple salvo from 
the overanxious wild-fowl- 
ers in the bay. I have never 
known it to fail: someone always 
seems to have a duck on the end of his 
gun as the zero hour rolls around. I 
have always had a sneaking suspicion 
that those ducks were sitters, saved 
for slaughter just to make sure the 
intrepid hunter would not be skunked. 

Like the mallard now paddling about 
in front of the kid. I watched to see if 
the boy would heed the gentleman’s 
agreement between birds and sports- 
men, or whether he would blast away. 

He rose, gun at the ready. The mal- 
lard stayed put. “Shoo, hey!’’—this 
from the kid; and with a frightened 
squawk the big greenhead jumped and 
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By WILBUR FISKE 


flew disdainfully through all of the 
shot the twin bore could produce. 

My grin nearly cracked my face, for 
that was a shot I missed too often. 
Straight toward me the drake came, 
and folded at the crack of my gun. I 
nearly folded too, for I felt as if I had 
been stabbed over the heart. 

So this was the end. I was through. 
Even the shock of firing kicked that 
heart of mine around so that it com- 
plained. Self-pity welled up like a 
flood, and nearly brought the tears with 
it. I had become a has-been, an ex- 
duck-shooter, a_ sitter-at-home while 
the winds were blowing, an eater-cf- 
other-men's-ducks, a wastrel, a no-good 

and all because of that pump that had 
served me so well up to now, that 
had carried me over the high passes, 
through snow and ice and swamps with 
never a thought of quitting. 

I eased myself down and thrust the 
gun from me. The least I could do was 





He stood up to slap another galley-west, and my heart went out to him 


to sit there and let the boy finish out 
his first day. For one terrible second, 
I hated him and his fine healthy body. 

A raft of wigeon swung overhead, 
and sped toward that other silent 
blind. They flared as he stood, the 
little gun cracked twice, and the ducks 
flew on. 

If I could only tell him, lend him 
the experience of my own eyes and 
hands; but I could not. No one could. 
To learn to shoot he must first shoot 
and miss. “Swing with the bird, don’t 
stop your gun, lead him some and 
shoot. And if you miss, lead him some 
more the next time. But remember that 


each shot is different, and that tlh. 
greatest lead is on the bird that is 
flying at right angles to you.” How 


often had we been over that? I knew 
that he knew, and there was no us¢ 
shouting directions. I must sit a1 
wait and mull over other times in oth 
blinds. 

There was the morning that I h 


made a set-up in just such a spring 
tole as this, with the decoys in t 
open water surrounded by glare i 


ice that had the look of water. Fi 

mallards had come in to stool, and t 

late realized that they were coming 
down on something hard as concret 

I could not shoot; I could only 1 

with laughter as they skidded along 
at a frightful rate, on shoulders ar 

back and tail, clamoring like fishwives 
to drop off eventually into the open 
water and get away. 

And of the hen teal that I saw 
plucked out of the air by a hawk. I 
had been watching her as 
she left her dead mate at 
the blocks, watching to se¢ 
if she would not return 
when suddenly another pair 
of wings had materialized 


above her and hawk ar! 
teal had come down 

gether. I had raced for t 
spot, hoping for a phot 


graph of the death, but had 
arrived only in time to 

sure that that hawk would 
never bother another duck 

“Mark right,’’ from _ the 
other blind. Now, how 
earth did the boy know 
that? He sounded like the 
ancient duck hunter him- 
self. And there they cam« 
four widgeon, wanting 
come in, low, necks strain- 
ing. I watched as_ they 
passed my shoulder and 
turned to swing over the 
set in front of the boy. He 
shot a fraction of a second 
too soon, but collected one 
and then stood up to slap another 
galley-west. 

There was no shout of triump! 
The bundled figure simply sank fr 
sight like a veteran and my heart we 
out to him. He had killed his first pair 
and he had the soul of a hunter! 

A teal single whizzed by, and was 
stopped dead in his tracks as he dip} 
toward the decoys. Three shots, thr 
ducks! My exultant shout could ha 
been heard for miles. What matter 
a bad heart, what mattered that I coi 
no longer go with the best of them? I 
had reared someone to take my pla 
and I was content. 
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No Delaware Deer? 


ELAWARE, according to the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service census, 
| ; one of the only two states which 
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ive no deer. 


S inti: Seibeeiiin seaman iliac PRIVATE KELLY’S PIPE WAS SMELLY 


nthusiastic fox hunters who live in the 
icinity of Newport, a small town in the F - fa ee 
ickly settled northern part of New —bhut he's out of the dog house now. 
istle County ard less than 5 miles 
uth of busy Wilmington, decided to 









































the have a go at their favorite sport. They | \ 
t igs whistled their hounds to heel, led them | 
How into a patch of woods, and let ’em go. { 
eas \fter a minute or two of sniffing and 
; ) whimpering a hound gave tongue—others 
uae 1k it up—heads went down—and the 
and ck was off on the red-hot scent of a 
ther good-running fox. 
The hunters grinned happily, lighted | 
had | their pipes, took a nip or two out of 
ring | their bottles, and perched on the top 
the rail of a handy fence to listen to the 
ice hound music and boast about their dogs. 
a But after half an hour something 
“ 27 happened. The bell-like hound chorus 
pais changed to a medley of excited yelping "® - » told me 
ning | that sounded like a dog fight. Quick- “NO BLANKETY-BLANK rookic¢ pom — Te Was sia 
rete. | eared veterans slid down off the fence whosmokessuchblankety-blankety- | off! poemnesaen 98K kes? 
roll f ind started after the hounds. blank tobacco can ever marry my | dollar-a pound mixture hesmo = 
long Guided by the racket, and aided by daughter! Phew! Get out and stay Fat chance I could afford such-h e 
and knowing intimately every foot of the out, before I lose my temper jpg | on the slim pay J get around here. 
ives country, the hunters took short cuts 
ypen through underbrush and across fields | = 
until they were close behind the hounds. , 
In Jester’s Woods they came in sight of , , 
saw them—and saw a sight which no pres- ie, 5? 3 
ke. I J ent-day Delaware fox hunter had ever rr fae Wwe 
; \ A 
ras | expected to see, and which for a moment ‘ / h- SF 
e at | made them wonder if there hadn’t been ff ia Tl ) 
see something screwy about the applejack »// (rw 
urn, they'd been nipping to keep out the chill. | y | \ 
pair The pack had split in two, and each | \ 
lead of its divisions was hot-footing it after \ ff 5 
~ : a white-tail deer. In deerless Delaware! | ] i aie 
and After they had succeeded in getting | | \ \ | 
to- | their hounds off the deer trails and back | / | \} i 
the t 9 ° . hh, { Lae ~<2> 
ne fj on the fox’s trail, they returned to their GS 
oto- § pipes and their fence rail to figure 
had { things out. The Pennsylvania line is | 
i i only a few miles west of Newport—and | “LOVE HIM, DO YOU?” growled KELLY GOT DECORATED for fra- 
ould | deen. toreang has — deer than —— the Colonel. “Tell him the Army’s grance under fire! You can, too! 
ch other state in the East. Obviously the | ge : -. S'- Walter You puff SirW alterin your pipeand 
) white-tails had drifted across the bound- favorite pipe tobacco is Sir Walter I 2%, the I lof 
the iry, approved of the First State’s all- | Raleigh. Men ought to be ordered to every nose — + ene Sees 
on FF year close season on their kind, and | smoke this mild blend of burleys!” grand aroma! Iwo full ounces, 15¢. 
now § settled down. 
the Later quizzing of officials of the Board 
1im- b of Fish and Game Commissioners J 
me: & brought the information that there had YL Cellophane tape 
- to been nothing unique about the hunters e around lid seals 
ain- \ experience—that the game authorities Rees ‘th trinns 
awd have found small but flourishing bands ’ gs 
pat of deer in six definite and widely sepa- you tobacco 100% 
— rated areas of the officially deerless factory-fresh! 
the state. Most of the white-tails, they say, a 
He ilmost certainly drifted in from Penn- 
‘ond Sylvania, but a few have been imported 
one, and released by conservation-minded 
her Delawarians. Nearly all of them are | 
living happy and fully protected lives | 
iph. on game refuges.—Arthur Grahame. 
rom - ‘ 
vent Wildlife Conference | 
_— _ SIXTH annual North American | 
Wildlife Conference will be held this 
was year in Memphis, Tenn., on Feb. 17, 18, | 
ped d 19. This conference, as in the past, 
iree | ! be sponsored by the American Wild- 
ave — fe Institute. Various topics of impor- | 
red ce in conservation will be discussed 
—- well-known authorities in general | | UNION MADE 
2 1 ssions, while in technical sessions out- 


ding research workers will giv 
se [Sut “of setentife investigation into | 7W6G free UNCLE WALTER’S DOG HOUSE 
pecific problems of interest. | EVERY TUESDAY NIGHT * NBC & PRIZES FOR YOUR “DOG HOUSE” EXPERIENCE 
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| Still Like Worm-Fishing 


A free 


PRINGTIME is bait time to trout 
fishermen. While some fish are 
taken with an artificial fly at that 
season, usually a worm, minnow, or 
some other natural bait will prove more 
consistently effective 
3ait-fishing is a real art, requiring 
skill, finesse, and knowledge to practice 
successfully, despite any opinion to the 
contrary. It started me in my fishing 
as it did all other anglers who started at 


that time. Of course fly-fishing, and 
fishing with other types of artificial 
lures, has weaned me away from bait 
but each season I manage to get my 
hand in somewhere along the line, and 
enjoy a few days in finding whether I 
have forgotten what once I knew about 
the art of using bait. This has the 


advantage of keeping me from prejudice 
in favor of artificials. All anglers would 
benefit if, with receptive mind, they 
would try the other fellow’s way of 
fishing instead of condemning it. It nat- 
urally follows that because of my keen 
interest in bait-fishing I have gained 
some useful knowledge in my many 
years of it, which may be worth 
passing on to you. 

As the worm is the 
natural trout bait, and is 
known, it should and does receive the 
most emphasis here. Worms are not 
lively except under certain conditions. 
One such condition is when a worm has 
a muscular hold upon the soil. A night 
crawler—a large nocturnal worm—with 
its tail anchored in its home hole, can 


some 


most important 


universally 
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Experienced trout fishermen know that live bait is springtime's most consistent producer 


snap back into the hole with speed. 
3ut when its tail is not in contact with 
that hole it is helpless. When touched 
under such conditions all it can do is to 
effect a muscular contraction, and that 
gets it nowhere. After the first two or 
three touches the worm’s reaction is 
very slight. 

Earthworms are not aquatic and so 
are not natural to streams and lakes, 
but it is not difficult to understand how 
they sometimes get into the water. 
Needing a certain amount of moisture, 
they live in the banks of streams and 
lakes where the soil is suitable. Banks 
are continually caving in; high water, 
and high waves caused by heavy winds, 
eat away the soil. Thus worms are 
washed into the water. Certainly the 
fish realize this and look for worms as 
especially acceptable food. 


This, however, cannot explain the 
universal preference shown by most 
fish for a worm diet. But it is conceiv- 
able that in addition to living in the soil 
bordering the water, worms may also 
live under the beds of streams and 
rivers, and, in their dumb way, crawl 


upward until they’re on instead of under 
the bottom. This is merely an assump- 
tion of my own, and not based upon sci- 
entific data. But I have worms 
crawling on a lake bottom more than 
100 ft. from shore, a fact which seems 
to justify my idea. The main thing is 
that fish like worms, regardless of why 
they like them, and that it is important 
to know how best to employ this bait. 


seen 


— 
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worm in the water does 1 
swim like a minnow, or a frog, or a 
other form of aquatic life. When it g: 
into the water it is carried along pr 
tically helpless, except for the natu 
wriggling which may have some sli 
influence on the direction of its cour 


Once in the water a worm starts 
sink. If the current is strong, the si! 
ing process takes some time and is at 
long angle. Where there is no currs 
the worm sinks almost in a verti 
line. On reaching the bottom its acti 


are determined by the character of t 
water, though a lively worm will wrig; 


with noticeable action, and a slugg 
worm will show little life. Where t 
water is still the worm finally get 


toehold and starts crawling. If the wat 
is swift, the worm rolls along wherev 
the current takes it. If the fish lie 
the fast water where the worm is bei 
hurried along, the worm’s journey 


perhaps ended at once. If the rapi 


are safely ridden, possibly the wo1 
may be washed into flat shallows whe 
it can escape; but often the curr 
may carry it into some eddy or ba 
water. Fish know that worms and otl 
foods get washed into such places 


consequence if the stream contains a 
quantity of fish, some of them alw 
are to be found in such locations. F 
quently the larger fish of the ri 
dominate such spots. If a worm is u 
touched there, something is wron; 
Some fish are almost certain to gral 
free worm if they are in the path of 
movement. 

There can be no better way to fis! 


worm than to make it appear as thou; 
it had fallen or had been knocked i: 
the water. This is not so easy to accor 
plish. Once the worm is placed or: 
hook it no longer is free; it is influen: 


by line and rod. Drag, that bugbeaz 
the dry-fly fisherman, gets in its bal 
work. To offset it, you must give sla 
and feel the position of your bait by 
occasional lift of the rod to get the 1 
essary taut line. This method has be 
described in detail in this department 
other occasions. When trout are 
knowing how to fish a worm naturally 
of great value. Sometimes the n 
method is not needed, and it may ev 
be wise to forget how a worm ts whi 
it is free and not impaled upon a ho 
Then is the time for you to do anythi 
you like, and use any method 
think of. 

Here are a few “non-natural 
which I find very effective. 
the use of lead to overcome current fo! 
and, at the same time, let your tf 


nich 


itul 


you ( 





drag. Here you feel the pull of the « 
rent and then feed out line just f 
enough to let the bait sink slight 


without permitting it to be pulled to t 


surface. Let the current pull your b 

until it strikes bottom. After the fi! 

bottom touch, coax the bait along a } 
(Continued on page . 
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per Reels for over forty years have proved 

their worth and dependability in angling 
waters of the world. This brand new line of salt 
water reels in a popular price bracket include 
time tested Coxe features galore and above all, 
careful precision craftsmanship necessary to 


New features of design found in the new Coxe 
fresh water bait casting reels are an innova 
tion that has received prompt acceptance by 
the veteran angler. Write for our complete 
catalog. Or better yet, ask your dealer to see 
these new Coxe reels. 
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Price $25.00 


produce a worthy. dependable instrument for 


I the discriminating angler. 
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300 Yards 


aA Price $15.00 
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: Price $9.00 150 

b soe $10.00 250 Yards Price $10.00 200 Yards mcs MODEL: No. 625 
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Model No. 15 


MODEL No. 3151 Price $17.50 
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: Price $6.50 
; 7.00 250 Yards 
200 Yards Price $6.00 250 Yards Price $ a Seg 
150 Yards Price $5.50 MODEL No. 940 N A 
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CREATING NEW HIGH STANDARDS OF CRAFTSMANSHIP 
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AMERICA’S 
REALLY BEAUTIFUL 
OUTBOARD 
MOTORS 


.in seven models 


> 
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Perfect power flow...the newest development 


in outboard motoring...in which the superb 


smoothness of Johnson’s Perfected Alternate 





Firing is now given the important structural 


advantage of slip-stream design! 





The Johnson line is America’s DE- 
LUXE line of outboard motors. Seven 
new models. Seven Streamliners—all 
deluxe. New features... new engineer- 
ing... new beauty... without any ap- 
preciable increase in weight. . and 
with a definite decrease in price in 
the popular “Ready-Pull Starter” 


models (shown in heavier type below). 
This is the year to get your Sea-Horse. 
Johnson’s low prices and time pay- 
ments make it easy for you to own a 
new Sea-Horse Streamliner! See your 
Johnson dealer. You'll find his name 
under “Outboard Motors” in your 
classified phone book. 


TEN GREAT SEA-HORSES FOR 1941 


MS MD HS HD 
Starter- 


Deluxe 
Deluxe 


Deluxe Starter- 
Deluxe 


oi 1s | 1s 5 | 28 


gl 29 


Pricet ($52.50 $59.50 


: wet eeepee ee ee 


TS TD | KS 


Deluxe 


. . Ss “Te 
Starter- Starter tarter 
Deluxe Deluxe 


9.8 9.8 16.0 22.0 
40 42 64 71 89 109 


$89.50 §112.50 $119.50 $177.50 $187.50 $244.50 $269.50 


te re ee 


* All ratings N.O.A. CERTIFIED Brake H. P. at 4000 R. P. M. 
tAll prices f.o.b. factory. SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE. 


DEA LERSS Get the facts on your opportunity in outboard motors. Sell the line 


that has set new sales records for four straight years! Some territories open. Write! 
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NEW—FOR 1941. 


SEE WHAT YOU GET! 


All the fine features of outboard motor- 
ing—now brought together in one beau- 
tiful pac kage of streamlined power, 
Nothing “tacked on.” All built in! 


® Basic smoothness of Perfected Alter- 
nate Firing which provides the ultimate 
in leveled-out power impulses. 


@ Dual Carburetion, whichinsures asmooth 
flow of power, from a crawl to flashing 
speed. 


@ Beautiful, new Slip-Stream design, which 
smooths out vvind and water resistance. 


@ Reverse, with Full Pivot Steering. Makes 
handling twice as easy. Extremely im- 
portant. 


@ Ready-Pull Starter, which is fast obso- 
leting conventional cord-starting. 


@ Patented Co-Pilot. The magic little de- 
vice that “takes hold” of steering when 
you let go—to light your pipe, rig your 
tackle. 


@ Synchro-Control. One lever operation of 
spark and throttle (properly co-ordi- 
nated ). 


@ Underwater Exhaust, water cooled, for 
quiet running. 


@ New Rubber-Rotor Force Pump. No 
valves. Dirt proof. Not dependent on 
motor speed. 


@ New Rubber-Flow Shock Absorber Drive. 
@ New increased grease capacity. 


@ New Oversize Gas Tanks. Up to 2% hours 
running capacity, full throttle. 


@ New Stainless Steel Propeller Shaft. 


@ And 17 other great features—all built-in, 
all yours, in the new Sea-Horse Stream- 
liners, at surprisingly moderate prices! 


| A brand new Sea- 
FREE Horse Handy 

* Chart,describing 
the new line of deluxe Sea-Horse 
Streamliners. Just off the press. 
Fully illustrated with complete 
chart of motor sizes and specifi- 
cations. Packed with big NEWS! 
Write for your copy. Sent free 4 


rr a a a 
JOHNSON MOTORS 


} 1100 Pershing Road, Waukegan, it. 
Please send me the new"341 Sea-Horse Handy : 


| Chart. 
Name 


| Address 
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would you expect 
to find on Americas 


Finest Steel Rod? 


Heddon craftsmanship today is just 
as outstanding in the field of Steel 
Rods as it has been for more than a 
quarter of a century, in the making 
of Heddon Tempered Bamboo Rods. 
The development of a new steel drawing 
process used exclusively by Heddon now 
makes it possible to achieve in metal 
that same fine balance, flexibility, cast- 
ing comfort, accuracy, power and dura- 
bility that have made Heddon Rods 
famous. See the Heddon “Pal”’ Steel 
Rod .. . an outstanding value. 


It’s More than a Fine Steel Rod 








Patented 
Features 


Thinning Wall 
Toward Tip 
with Straight Grain 
Thinner Wall Here 
—where you need flexibil- 
ity. You'll like the notice- 
able ‘“‘tip-lightness’” of a 
Heddon ‘“Pal’’,—jits per- 
¥ fect ‘‘Feel’’, Balance and 
Action. 
Thicker Wall Here 
| —at the lower portion of the 
tip, where greatest strain is 
\ concentrated. This sensible 
\ distribution of steel gives ex- 
tra Strength and Power where 
needed most. 


2) 


— Non-Sticking Ferrule 

/ | A positive tip-joint Locking 
| Ferrule with easy, tapered fit. 

' Prevents sticking ferrules. 
Easy to take apart. Won’t 
work loose nor turn in use. 


8 


——Screw-Locking Reel-Seat 
Holds all standard Reels se- 
curely. No play ... no rock- 
ing. Can’t come loose while 
fishing. Reel easily taken off 
by turning locking screw. 














Insist on a genuine ‘‘Pal.”’ At your 

Dealer's,—several models, various 

lengths,—*‘Light,”’ **Medium” and 

“Sturdy” actions. Write for Free 

Catalog. (297) 
JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
0-24 DOWAGIAC, MICH, 


Heddon ‘Pal’ 





or 
the “Reo BuTT" 
(Trade Mark Reg.) 


“The Rod of Steel with the Bamboo Feel’’ 





on 
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| Still Like Worm-Fishing 


(Continued from page 5 


further by lifting it from the bottom 
with the rod. Then retrieve slowly. 
This method is most effective when the 
bait gets as near bottom as possible, and 
over as long a distance as possible. You 
are sure to get snagged often, especially 
at first, but the fellow who doesn’t take 
chances is the one who misses excellent 


fishing. Such a man fails to fish many 
places where good trout lie. 
HEN fishing a pond, drift across 


the fishing grounds on a raft or in 
a boat at a very low speed—not to ex- 
ceed a quarter mile an hour, let us say 
—dragging the worm behind. If obtain- 
able, a raft is better than a boat for this. 
It drifts slower and at a more even rate, 
and in the shallows the fish are not par- 
ticularly disturbed by it. I’ve watched 
trout deliberately seek the shelter of 
large rafts when they would frantically 
rush away from a canoe. For such fish- 
ing do not use a sinker. Instead, let out 
enough line for the bait to touch bottom. 
Then keep it close to bottom, letting it 
touch every minute or two. Of course, if 
the water is very deep, then a sinker 
will be necessary. 

Along shorelines, where you cannot 
troll as above described, make casts di- 
rectly to the bank, letting the worm sink 
to the bottom after each cast. After it 
reaches bottom, then retrieve very slow- 
ly and deliberately. Should you get 
snagged in a place where you know fish 
are, then break the leader and tie on a 
new hook. Don’t make the mistake of 
trying to save tackle. By losing some 
tackle you learn the bottom well enough 
to fish it without getting hung up often 
Be sure that your leader is not as strong 
as your line, for that will reduce the cost 
of getting snagged. I prefer a tapered 
leader for this work, with the hook 
strand not heavier than 1X. Then when 
I get hung up, all I lose is the hook and 
a part of the fine point. A short strand 
of 3X gut is very satisfactory. Such a 
strand may be from 5 to 8 in. long, ac- 
cording to the length of the gut from 
which it is taken. If the gut is 13 in. 
long, cutting it in half will give you two 
strands from 5% to 6% in. each when 
tied; 18-in. gut should make three 
strands of about 5 in. each. This 3X gut 
should be tied to heavier gut above. The 
latter should be 1X. Since 3X gut is .002 
smaller than 1X which is .009, it is sure 
to break first and so the loss is slight. 

It pays to lose hooks if you would 
catch fish. For instance, I was fishing an 
Adirondack pond with snag-free open 
water and a shoreline all cluttered up 
with fallen trees. Fishing the open wa- 
ter for an entire day gave me three trout 
weighing 3% lb. without any loss of 
tackle. According to modern standards 
that was a good catch. But fishing the 
snagged shoreline for another whole day 
yielded 20 fish, of which three were kept 
that totaled 5 lb. The fish turned back 
ran from quarter-pounders to those 
weighing a pound, the average being 
about half a pound. 

A worm can be very deadly in any log- 
snagged water. It can be even more 
deadly and cause you much less trouble 
and expense if your hooks are weedless. 
With such hooks you will be able to fish 
deep in locations impossible to a plain 
hook. There is need for a delicately 
made but strong hook with an effective 
weed guard. For all-round service on 


} 


— 


should be made in sizes 4, 6, 8 
and 10. The wire should be fine 
it does not injure the worm. I 
suggest a calibration before manufac 
ture of about .025. This would requiré 
high-grade steel, carefully tempered. 

heavy wire hook not only injures a worn 
but reduces its liveliness. For that rea 
son, as well as for its lower visibility 
I’d favor a hook short-shanked as wel 

of fine wire. 

We should use finesse in bait-fishins 
as well as in fly-fishing, and fine termina 
tackle pays, as I know from experience 
Don’t be misled by the “barefoot bo) 
with a pin” legend, which rose from th: 
meeting of an overequipped and dum! 
city tyro with a fish-wise boy who live« 
on the banks of the stream. You Ca 
bet that the same fish-wise barefoot bo) 
was subsequently quick to see and tak: 
advantage of refinements in tackle whe 
he saw them. You see, I was 
those barefoot boys with a worm, It i 
ridiculous for anyone to believe that bet 
ter work can be done with crude tackle 
than with tackle made particularly fo! 
a purpose, especially when used by the 
same fisherman. It’s like saying that ar 


trout it 


as 


old muzzle-loading gun is more efficient 


than an automatic. 
So take a chance on losing tackle 
Fish prefer cover to open spaces; cove! 


means danger to tackle; fish where the 


fish are, which means cover, if it’s avail 
able. If you're fishing a water where 
there is no hazardous cover, this advic« 


won't mean much except that even ir 
the most open water, you should be abl 
to find some few isolated locations wher: 
particularly fine fish hang out. This ad 
vice—never overlook a possible hiding 
place—I consider to be of prime im 
portance, and worth far more than dis 
cussions of which fly or bait and why 
It is one of those little things, really s 
big that they are overlooked, that I'v: 
stressed since I first started writin; 
many years ago. It’s such little thing 
that count for so much in the 
a successful fisherman.—Ray Bergma)? 


Walton League to Meet 


HE annual convention of the Izaak 
Walton League of America will b: 
held this year in Washington, D.C., o1 


March 27, 28, and 29. Headquarters wil 
be in the Willard Hotel, and an inter 
esting program of sight-seeing trips an 
entertainment has been prepared fo! 
members of the league and their friends 

The nation-wide pollution evil wil 
come in for examination at the meetin: 
and means of correcting it will be dis 


cussed. There will also be consideratio! 
of methods to correct the abuse of put 
lic rights in water where high dam 
have been constructed without regar: 
for the biological functions of water 
and its recreational value. A _ thir 
major program to be instituted will bé¢ 


that of protecting our remaining wilder 
ness against any further’ encroach 
ment. 

Those who attend the convention wil 
be given an opportunity of visiting th 


wildlife research station at Beltsville 
Md., where experts of the Fish an 
Wildlife Service will demonstrate late 


scientific practices. Those who visit tl 


station will be entertained at a buffa! 
barbecue prepared by the Washingto! 
D.C., chapter of the league. 
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Anglers Kinks Be as weather-wise as the game 
' you're after! 








TODAY'S WEATHER 





| 
OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED | 


at Marker for Gut Strands 






FAIR TODA 
“9 IFFERENT-SIZE strands of gut can le. De RAIN TOMORROW ZA 
re easily get mixed when you're tying ta- | Z TORK WE 
A ered leaders, especially during the soak- | 7% 
n g operation. Snap a clip-type clothes- | ¢ 
-_ in on the large end of each strand as 
ty uu take it from the package, mark the 
e] e on the pin, and put pin and gut into 


» water together. You can then select 
ns ) e strand you want quickly, and there’s @ Changing atmospheric condi- 
" ») danger of losing the marker, as there 





1a : ; affec » feed) ‘ 
ec ould be with a paper label.—Chester tions affect the feeding and hom- 
0} Harper, Mass. ing habits of all game. A Sports 
he Bar . : 
. arometer. designed by Marshall 
nt Minnow Storage Tank nage ae 
e Field’s optical department (used 
ar Wie a place to collect minnows for : : . = we 
0} your spring fishing? Then build with Knight’s Solunar Tables ), 
ke yourself a tank like the one illustrated tells where and when to hunt vour 
er here. It can be made either of old bricks es . ’ ee 
of nd mortar or of concrete, using a limit. Predicts weather 12 to 24 
i wooden form for the inside and the hours in advance and states what wr oc 
et sides of the excavated earth as the ’ FIELD’S 


outer form. The top is raised above the game conditions will be. Ac- _ a seiiate 
ground level to keep out loose dirt and i booklet i , SI O R i he BAROME I ER 


companying gives full 
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— 
Tee mm 

























leaves. ‘ ; ‘ — Te > ; » 1 
na The bottom should slope slightly to- instructions. Get this invaluable Fells best time to hunt, fish and golf 
nt ward one end, where a drain is inserted, aid to better fishing and hunting Of stainless steel. Exelusive with 
fitted with a removable length of pipe | , . ; Field’s. Includes carrying case. 5 
le having a screen-wire cap which will | at the Gun Shop, now, or instruct at the Gan Shem... 2. s + © + 
rel keep the water about 4 in. below the rim | us where to mail it to you. Knight's Solunar Tables . 50¢ 
he : of the tank. If such a drain isn’t feasible, | : 
~ | The Gun Shop THE STORE FOR MEN Fifth Floor 
43 
ice 
- — ‘MARSHALL FIELD AND COMPANY 
L 
ole DRAIN PIPE ~~ 7~< CHICAGO 
: Te — 
id Vv Ay 
ne THE CHAMPION WANTS You 
m 
is TO TRY THIS BAIT 
- t r ’ 
ve ! 
ng f | u 
| | JIGOLET 
a SNAGLESS 
” { . : 4 “I'll bet my bottom dollar’ says Tony N 
a depression in the bottom at the same Accetta, U.S. Professional Casting Champion, 34 oy Par. Nos. 





point will permit the tank to be bailed |“that once you use this ‘hot number for 2111020 


; 5 o7. 
out by hand. Fresh water can be sup- | | bass, you'll never go without it.’’ Pops on ° 





































ak ) plied from nl faucet at the appemm end | sueface Saar aaa ae er ee jms Be he 4 =. b nap SPECIAL OFFER 
be f or, if there’s no water line handy, the | anywhere day or night without fear of with this amazing fish getter Regular price 
on | pool can be freshened every few days | snagging. Made from tough tenite — weed he is making this special $1. Send cash 50 
ill ee with pails of well water. guard, hook, rubber skirt replaceable. offer for a limited time... or 1 2c stamps ¢ 
>r- } The tank is best located in a spot DEPARTMENT ERY FREE CATALOG with “Short Cuts to Bait and Fly 
nd having part-time shade. Before putting 853 E./44th. ST Casting’’ and showing Tony’s other 4 favorites: Pet 
‘Ol ‘ in the minnows, wash the tank out sev- | CLEVELAND. O. Spoon, River Devil, Spin Dodger and Weed Dodger. 
is eral times with fresh water to kill traces | 
ill of cement, and lay some large stones on ~ —- a a es Pen ee 
ne | the bottom in such a way as to provide 
is hade and hiding places for the fish. | , 
Or Water plants of some sort will help \g 
ib supply oxygen. A screen cover is also | 
ns advisable to keep out cats and preda- \ | 
rd| § tors.—Herbert W. Harris, Okla. 
- We, 6700 Series . 
ve 

" Cane Pole Hook Holder 
t 
7 \ RAPPING the line around your cane 
h pole when you're through fishing is 

j poor idea; it turns the line (and gut | 
i] ' eader, if you use one) into a springy | 
hi piral. Here’s the simplest way to avoid | 
le In the butt end of almost every cane 
nt ole is a hollow, into which you can in- 
s ert one or more cork liners from old 
h ottle caps. Now the line can be wrapped 
T from end to end around the pole = | 
1 traight lines, and the hook lodged in ‘ 

the cork at the butt, safe and secure.— CREEK CHUB BAIT co. 
Lawrence McLean, Wis. 121 SO. RANDOLPH ST., GARRETT, IND. 
Manufactured in Canada by Allcock, Laight & Westwood, 
—_— — _ Ltd. Toronto, Ont. for the Creek Chub Bait Co. 
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vou 
CAN 


WIN 


100.00 
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JUST NAME THIS NEW LURE 


If the judges select you as Ist prize winner you 
get $100.00 cash. Send for full details. It’s easy 
. « it’s fun . . and there are 53 other big prizes too. 

These unusual 


SEND NO MONEY _ ®vc unusual 


plastic proven fish getters. Guaranteed or your 
All it needs is a good name. Only 60c at 


lures 


are 


money back 
your dealers, 
Complete FREE information and contest rules including 
yours, 


color folder are 








a oe 
| W. J. JAMISON CO., EST. 1898 1 
r 5809 W. Division St., Chicage | 
Please rush me simple rules showing how IT can 
1 win that $100.00 cash first prize or any of the I 
| other 53 big prizes, by naming this lure No 1 
obligation. 1 am also to receive color folder FREE, | 
NAME ‘ — 
 ADDIDRESS..eeneneennncoesssossernnoseconsssceronnnnnnseoseovvomnsnnnn | 
| CITY ocunsenee b STATE......... — ! 
t COUPON 27A | 





xclusive feature 


Ane 
@ This 28-page book pictures and describes 
the rods that lick the champions. The TRUE 
TemPer Professional—most efficient bait 
casting rod made; the TruE TEMPER Toledo 
—forged from rapier steel; and twenty other 
True Temper Rods for fly casting, trolling, 
and ocean fishing. You should have this guide 
to the world’s finest selection of rods, It’s Free. 


TRUE TEMPER 
The Rod of Champions 


a MAIL THE COUPON TODAY -4 
To Makers of TRUE TEMPER Products 
Sporting Goods Division, Dept: O, Geneva, Ohio 4 





Please send your new 28-page@ catalog to q 
Nome { 
Street 





City ~ &§ 
ee 


State 
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Them Aggravatin’ Muskies 


USKIES are smart! You 
MV never know what 

they're going to do, and 
they never do the same thing 
twice. That’s why so many of 
them live to a ripe old age. 
They offer a perpetual chal- 
lenge to your skill. 

On my first trip after musk- 
ies, in the Clam Lake region 
of the upper Chippewa in Wis- 
consin, I spent a day with Dad 
Baer, who had persuaded me 
to try this new game after a 
long diet of and wall- 
eyes. Somewhere between fifty 
and eighty, Dad had that 
leatheryv-brown complexion 
which a lifetime in the open 
brings, rugged features, and 
snow-white hair. His knowl- 
edge of muskies came from 
long years of catching them 

On that first morning Dad 
fitted me out with a boat and 
a lot of good advice. I felt sure 
that by noon I'd be back with 
a big muskie. The water, with 
its weedy bars, small islands, 
and deep holes, looked decid- 
edly fishy. Right from the start 
I saw plenty of muskies, tried them with 
every lure I had—and to no purpose. Six 
of the black ghosts followed the lure in 
until I could almost the whites of 
their eyes, then swirled into the dark 
waters below. Apparently those muskies 
knew all the modern lures by sight. I 
tried retrieving more slowly, then faster, 
but to no avail. 

Then I saw a three-footer lying close 
to the surface, above a weed bed, the tip 
of his tail out of water. My bait hit the 


bass 


see 


water ten feet beyond him. Gently I 
reeled in. As the bait passed him, he 
fanned his broad tail once or twice, 


moved ahead a few feet, and continued 
to sleep—if that’s what muskies do. One 
more cast and he faded from sight. I 
had lunch with Dad that noon, and he 
elaborated at length on “them aggra- 
vatin’ muskies.” As there were fifty or 
more huge muskie heads nailed to the 
cabin walls, inside and out, I listened 
closely while he talked. He told me that 
while muskies may behave according to 


certain rules, it’s a rare angler who 
knows those rules. 

One of the treasured precepts of 
muskie veterans is that “muskies al- 
ways strike from the rear.” But even 


this has its exceptions, as I found out in 
Little Arbor Vitae Lake in Vilas County, 
Wis. A muskie went after the lure from 
the side, twice in thirty seconds, before 
he was hooked. I was fishing one of the 
weedy muskie bars for which the lake is 
famous. This rocky bar, covered with 
from six to ten feet of water and a dense 
growth of weeds, extends about 1,000 
feet, dropping sheer on all sides into deep 
water. It’s an ideal spot for the muskies, 
which hide in the fringe of weeds and 
rush out at any food that comes in sight. 

I was casting a surface bait thirty to 
forty feet to the edge of the weeds, re- 
trieving at a low angle to cover as much 
as possible of the weed fringe. Then I 
made a short cast directly into the weeds. 
As the lure hit the water, a muskie shot 
toward it. He skimmed the surface for 
ten feet and missed the lure by a 
foot. Quickly I cast again; he tore after 
it from the other side. This time he took 
it. He was a small one—about fourteen 





They are tough fish—hard to hook and hard to land 


pounds—but he was a bundle of high ex 


plosive. As I first glimpsed him in mi 
air, when he cleared the water, the la 
afternoon sun at my back brought o 
his glistening markings in all their bea 
ty, making a picture I shan’t forget. 
NOTHER rule usually stressed }t 
muskie fishermen concerns the fis! 
handling of the bait. Often we'll he 
someone say, “He took it fifty feet fr« 


the boat. As I set the hook he was out of 
water, standing on his tail, mouth wid 


open, shaking his head to get free of tl 
bait. You could hear the plug rattli! 
against the leader for two miles We 
expect, then, that a muskie’ would te 


away from the boat with the lure as so 
as he had hit it, and break waiter an i 
stant later. But half the time he 
do it. Here’s a good example 

On a hazy day in late August I was on 
Lost Land Lake in Sawyer County, W 


does! 


A stiff easterly breeze was blowing 
whitecaps toward the west shore in Lar 
ing Camp Bay. An east wind is supposs 
to be bad for fishing, yet I saw m«¢ 
muskie action in two hours than I eve! 
had seen before. As I rowed from the 
point at the mouth of the bay against the 
wind, I trolled, casting with the wind 
I drifted back. I often saw fish b 
couldn't connect. I had follows, miss« 
strikes, and about everything else. The 


suddenly, I had one on, and of good siz 
The battle had hardly begun when 
rust-weakened ferrule on an old pet rod 
of mine gave the fish his chance and 


was gone. A little later, on one of n 
trips against the wind, I had a go 
strike but didn’t know it for seve! 
minutes. I thought I had weeds. |! 
shipped the oars and started to reel 
Then the fun started. As the hook 
the muskie gave a mighty tug, and th 
followed a lively fight. From the time 
the strike until I boated the fish it had 
not shown its nose above water t 
weighed twenty-three pounds 

This fish was hooked while I was tr« 


ing with a muskie ture and about 60 ft 
line, confirming my previous experie! 
that muskies which strike l 


well aw 
(Continued on page 61 
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Fishing Facts : 
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f fish, what bait 
and how to land y Oo » 
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roughly ‘‘Art of * 
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Camper's Manual by 
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64 pages 25¢ 
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Wing footing by 
Charles Askins. Expert 
‘ on ‘holding 
judging dis- 
figuring dir 
weed of flight 
pattern, pene 
all simply ex- “re ; 
aimed. Ge came tie Here you will find 
postpaid complete information 
Big Game Hunting on fishing, hunting, 
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tior thing, equip- written clearly by 
ment need ‘or » , . — 
ar pny } leading authorities. 


pages. 25¢ postpaid. Profusely illus- 
trated. Just fill in 
your name and ad- 


dress on coupon be- 


Shooting Facts by 
Charles Askins. Up-to 
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ammuniti 3 


Best rifles ; . 
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25¢ postpaid. 3 : 
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Cd ichone ee sure to circle the titles 
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ed for bass fishing 
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books $1.00 or single 
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Aggravatin’ Muskies 


Continued from page 60 
from the boat do so while you're trolling. 


They like to follow a bait for a distance 


before they strike, which is the reason 
why, when you're casting, so many 
strikes come when the bait is close to 
the boat. Most of the muskies I have 
taken while casting have been hooked 
within 20 ft. of the boat, and many is the 
shower bath I’ve had when they hit 
alongside. One big fellow I first saw 
when he was a scant 20 ft. away. At no 


more than 
missed, bounced off 
and was gone. 
Muskies grow wise with age. That ex- 
plains why so many small ones are taken 


an arm’s length he left water, 
the side of the boat, 


by fishermen, and so few above 30 Ib. 
Granted that there are more small fish 
than large ones, there are plenty of big 


ones too. What muskie fisherman has 
not hooked bigger muskies than he ever 
The odds are usually in favor of 
muskellunge. He is as crafty asa 
has probably fe!_ a hook more 
than and is wary. Despite his 
boldness, he will be suspicious of any 
lure with which you tempt him. If he 
finally does take it, it’s a problem to set 
the hook in his steel-plated jaw. 

In a weed-filled bay in Spider Lake, 
near Hayward, in northwest Wisconsin, 
a big hemlock windfall extends from a 
point well out into the water. I had 
fished the lake from morning until mid- 
afternoon, getting but one bass and see- 
ing no sign of muskies, and was about to 


took? 
the big 
wolverine, 
once, 


call ita day. That old hemlock log, how- 
ever, looked good as I rounded the point. 
From 50 ft. out I sent the bait almost to 
shore, and reeled it in past the place 
where the log disappeared into deep 
water. The bait was not 10 ft. from the 


boat when I saw a muskie following it, 
just an arm’s length back of the bait. He 
looked as big as the tip of the hemlock, 
which was almost beneath me. He came 
still closer, then disappeared. I saw him 
again a few minutes later, and again 
after that. He played the same game the 
next day and the next, and then an old 
gentleman who spent each summer at 
the lake enlightened me. To take that 
particular muskie was the burning am- 
bition of several fishermen who came to 
the lake each season for that purpose 
alone. So far, he had outwitted us all. 


best of all Wisconsin muskie 

waters is Lake Chippewa, or the 
Flowage, as it is locally called. A power 
dam in the Chippewa River is responsi- 
ble for this unusual body of water. Here 
are trained muskies at their best, doing 
about everything that isn’t supposed to 
be in the muskie code. There are thou- 
sands of acres of snags, stumps, and 
sunken logs, and the muskies know how 
to take advantage of conditions. Take 


O ME the 


along plenty of tackle. You'll need it. 
It’s a great place to polish up your tech- 
nique, and you'll end by getting fish too 

For success in this sport, don’t rely on 
set rules. You must be adept at setting 
the hook the moment the fish strikes 
You must keep a tight line. But don’t 
try to stop a muskie if it make a run. 
Use the baits you like, but work each one 
the way it should be worked. Train 


yourself to keep your head and outguess 
the fish—if you can. The muskellunge is 
a clever foe and a valiant warrior, able 
to tax the wits of the wiliest fisherman. 

Muskies may be aggravating, as my 
first-day mentor said, but that’s the way 
I like them.—Doc McCormick. 
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The Tastiest Ocean 
Treat from Gloucester 
plump, tender, juicy 


SALT 
MACKEREL 
FILLETS 


Sent on 
approval 


I guarantee 
them to 
please 
you! 







Just what 
you want 
for a hearty 
meal! 


TASTE THEM AT 
wl EXPENSE 






You'll t ow how delicious fish 
can be unt ou serve some ol my 
ickere hillet prepared the Down 
| t Wa lake one of my new 
eaty ite-caught fat mackerel fil- 
f I ré Broil quickly to a 
ice brown so all the flavor is 
retained and the rich, tender 
neat la l rt at the touch of 
your fork Serve sizzling hot. 
Your mouth will water at its 
i ppet ! roma and the wonderful flavor 
‘ dg please everyone, 


What Nites My Mackerel 
reapen So Good? 


catch is what you want 
treat. From years of 
»w to pick out only the best 
choice 


rhe pict t new late 
to get t real Se met 


‘ perience | 0) he 


kerel to i re your satisfaction. The 
fillets I send are carefully sliced from the fat, 
tender le t-caught mackerel. Practically 
boneles hly cleaned, no waste parts. 


Seed No ‘Sas Now— 














unless you ey to 
| ré m bel Ww 18 
ind | t | i pall ot 18 
extra choice wkere fillet Extra 
each fillet ample individual Choice 
erving macked new brine 
in a wax-lined wooden pail to | Mackerel 
| te one ed the Down m4 
I Va I not itished it’s Fillets 
| lit f ve evel 
é t tne lance at my 
expense QO ‘ end me Only 
. withi 10 days. For 
ea i ( everywhere 00 
ent ere 1 their sea e 
a thi prove-it yourself 
“ ] t tow thi 5 
the Ne wice for this size Delivered 
" ets ve evel FREE 
otiered. S¢ oupon today. 
Arthur C. Davis, The Gloucester Fishman 


158 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 
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: FRANK E. DAVIS FISH CO., 
# 158 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 


Mr. D Please send me, all charges prepaid, 
céMackere! fillets, clear 
and practically 


Waste perts 
a few Wilets I am not entire- 
I e Test at ur expense and 
Otherwkee, ULL send you $2.00 in 
\ ° 
‘ ~ State 


nd @ieek for full amount now, I'll 


ackerel a copy of my 25c illustrated ! 
k 136 delightful seafood recipes 
stantly refunded if you are 


7! 


not 8 
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_“ 22) ie ZEPHYR “4”, $122.5 
Now it’s yours | ? ee q coghane 
for as little as Se ¥ 


$17) Right in the same price range with 


two-cylinder motors of comparable 


o* LIGHTFOUR, $177.50* 
— \ me + ar 


pe - 1 wer t 
” 








power and weight, you can choose an Evinrude “four” 
...and what a bargain that is in boating enjoyment! 
You'll never lose the thrill of a “four”, the thrill 
of its silky smoothness, the thrill of its throbless 
surge of eager power. Or of the thrusting spurt of 
its getaway. Or the hair-trigger way it starts, Or 
the way it whispers down to a slow trolling glide. 
: 5&8 


In the brilliant Zephyr, hit-of-the-year in °40, such perform- 
ance is yours in a motor weighing only 43 pounds, now 


priced at only $122.50... a standout choice for speed and 


smart performance on average fishing and family boats! 
For higher power and faster speeds Evinrude offers 3 larger 
fours, Lightfour, Sportfour and Speedifour. Only Evinrude 
builds fours ... each year the demand for them a le: 


§ 


leaps upward ...last year increasing nearly 300%! 


pe ai NINE GREAT EVINRUD 


*Simplex Starters optional. On Zephyr, $7 additior 
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| ‘EVINRUDE 
mi! COMES 





— on two famous lightweight models 
FULL REVERSE with 360° steering .. . Evinrude’s own 


advanced development of full reverse combined with 
underwater silencing ... now it’s yours in two outstand- 
ingly popular and capable Evinrude models! 


ack away from docks and out of crowded slipways 
» +. Stop quickly . » - reverse your course ... steer in 
ny direction... the Jast word in —o e maneuver- 
ability is built into these two motors! 


FOR 1941 —9 EVINRUDE MODELS — PRICED AS LOW AS $29.95 
Finer than ever... packed with features that lift pe -rform- 
ance to the top level of boating satisfaction and e njoyment 
. . . exceptional in starting ease, with every model offering 
such famed Evinrude de -velopments as Hooded Power — 
Co-Pilot steering — trouble-proof cooling — Underwater 
Silencing with Automatic Exhaust Relief... Visit your Evin- 
rude dealer;his nameislisted in your classified’ phone direct- , 
ory under “Outboard Motors”. Write for catalog — address festa With motor float 
EVINRUDE MOTORS, 4635 North Protection. arings, } rope ve Popular for fish; 
elute! h, . bo ats, sing ~ family 


27th Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. wheel, ¢ Co-pil Weedless arge fuel 
r: ‘wr gives 


— con ned ecerbere -_ ve -_ 2-hr, cr 
Evinrude Motors of Canada, Pete hace lops 2 <.0 N, ring. De. steering wwe range, Co ilot 
" Oo 


. brake H. P A, « rtifi bead 
A A. e é ihed gf pelle 
OR | g 4 | a nasil” inant on 3500 00 R. P.M, eel H. — OY apse 
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ANY artificial ponds are now be- 
M ing created, either by farmers for 

water storage purposes or stock 
watering, or by sportsmen who seek to 
have a fishing water which they can 
control. Inevitably the question arises 
as to what fish are suitable for stocking 
such ponds and, if more than one species 
is stocked, what fishes may be placed in 
the same water. 

Improper stocking results in damage 
which is not apparent because it is be- 
neath the water surface, and so it may 
not be known for some time. Each 
separate body of water is a problem by 
itself, for the amount of water im- 
pounded, its chemical composition, the 
soil on which it lies and which surrounds 
it, and the amount of natural food which 


| can be produced—all have decided effect 


| 


upon the number and size of fish which 
the water will sustain. 

Black bass, says Dr. Harde LeSueur, 
aquatic biologist of the Texas Game, 
Fish, and Oyster Commission, should 
never be planted in ponds having a sur- 
face area of less than 7 acres. This is an 
inflexible rule imposed by the gluttonous 
and pugnacious nature of the fish. 
Hatcheries find that about 9 lb. of beef 
and liver are required to maintain a 3-lb. 
bass for one year, in addition to what- 
ever natural food may be picked up. 
That means that in a self-sustaining 
pond there must be large quantities of 
insects, frogs, crayfish, mollusks, worms, 
and the like. Under conditions generally 


Self-Sustaining Fish Ponds. 


found today a small lake cannot produce 
many fish weighing more than a pound. 
Smallmouth bass should be planted 
only in clear, cold streams or deep, clear 
lakes. Largemouth bass flourish in warm- 
er water. Crappies should not be planted 
in shallow, clear water. They are highly 
sensitive to sunlight, so prefer cloudy 
water. Calico bass, on the other hand, 
are better adapted to clear water, and 
do wellin small ponds. Both crappie and 
calico compete with the black bass. 
Bluegills and other sunfish are excel- 
lent for small ponds, being able to live 
under a wide variety of conditions. Also 
their spawning is not confined to one 
short season. But this last trait may 
become a handicap by resulting in over- 
population and in undersize fish. There- 
fore most authorities believe that a 
species of large fish should be planted 
with them. In small ponds the catfish is 
best adapted for this purpose. Then the 
pond will produce larger fish of each 
species, and a greater total yield. 
Where a pond is stocked with one 
species of fish only, the catfish is best 
able to endure such unnatural condi- 
tions. To produce to capacity, any body 
of water should have a balanced popu- 
lation. There should be a species of fish 
preferring each kind of natural food 
which is available. The gizzard shad, 
which lives entirely upon alge and 
plankton, makes a forage fish for bass 
and catfish. The sucker subsists entirely 
on bottom organisms and converts that 


por 





form of life into desirable food for bas 
and other such fish, and they in tur 
give sport and food to human being 
Thus the introduction of gizzard sha 
minnows, and suckers as forage fish 

often desirable. Some of these forag 
fish at certain times compete with tl 
game fish for food. Undue increase < 
the forage fish therefore will reduce tl 
total yield of the more desirable fis) 
A balanced condition should be sough 
As fishing for the game fish tends 

reduce their numbers in comparis¢ 
with the rough fish, it may be necessar 
to remove some of the latter. 

Bass fry probably should be the fir 
fish stocked in new lakes, to be follows 
later by fingerlings of other species. Fa 
when natural food is plentiful, is tt 
best time to plant the latter. This 
the proper procedure in the case « 
waters where bass are preferred. But 


other species of fish are to be established 
in large numbers, they must be planted 


first, and followed the succeeding yea 
by bass and crappies. No more than 1 
adult fish to the acre should be plante 

The survival ratio of planted fish i: 
creases rapidly with their size. On) 
about 5 percent of 1-in. fish will surviy 
as against 90 percent of 5-in. fish. Ove 
stocking a water results in unproductiy 
ty. In stocking a new pond a good pla: 


is to figure on 150 to 200 fingerlings of 


the various kinds of fish to the acre. 
pond in proper condition seldom requir 
restocking to maintain a high yield. 


Weber knows leaders . offers you 
America’s largest selection, with 16 
pages in the new Weber catalog devoted 
exclusively to leaders . . . listing every 
size, kind and style . . . Spanish gut, 
VEC, Nylon, other synthetics, wire . . . 
for fly casting, bait casting, surf cast- 


ing, trolling and bait fishing. Ask your dealer 
and get catalog (use coupon on opposite page). 
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- « « BESIDES, FEEDING IS MORE GRANDSON: WHAT WAS THAT 
GRANDPA: FOR SHAME, KIDS — SPORTING WHEN YOU CHASE SOME- FUNNY WORD — THE LAST ONE 
CANT YOU TELL A DEAD MINNOW THING LIVELY . . . 'M NOT A BIT GRANDPA SPOKE? 
WHEN YOU SEE IT? YOU MUST HUNGRY, BUT JUST TO ILLUSTRATE NOTE — IF GRANDPA COULD COME 
LEARN TO TELL THE GENUINE. — HERE'S SOMETHING AUTHENTIC .,. HE'D PROBABLY SAY “IT'S NO USE BO 





Another big-mouth 

says a mouthful... 

“If Weber makes it, a 

fish takes it!” Will you 

W be ready?... ready as a 

fly caster (easiest fishing 

method to learn) with the 

"lures and tackle that really 

get bigger fish and more fish! 

» For 1941, Weber offers you an 

even wider range of equipment .. . 

a 112-page color catalog showing hundreds 

of standard and special fly patterns in life- 

like colors; rods, reels, lines, leaders, outfits 

and st-ndries, with dozens of new items, plus 

tackle tips, fish lore, etc. Weber, “world’s 

largest in fly tackle”, brings you fly-fishing 

headquarters in this one inspiring, authentic 

guide to successful fly fishing and correct 
equipment . . . use coupon, 


SILENT REELS 


You strip or reel soundlessly . . . with 
“Silent Knight” No. 500 ($5.00) or Weber- 
Henshall No. 104 ($3.25). Both reels 
easily converted to click-action. Precision- 


TWO-PIECE FLY ROD Dower gulase for long casts, 
built for lifetime use. Large capacity. 


perfect short casts! . . . Dry-fly models 7, 71/2 ft. 
Standard 8 ft. Extra tip, aluminum case. Complete 
line of 3-piece rods, 8 to 9/2 ft.—ftamous for backbonel 


TRUEFLOW TAPER HIBUOY Sek HOODOO BUG A “jinx” for bass . . . with goo- 
FLY LINES DRY FLY be ; goo eyes, fuzzy ears, bucktail-covered cork body 
™~s; , and tail. Always floats. 12 patterns. Sizes 4, 6, 8 

(pan fish) each 25c. Sizes 1/0, 2 (bass) each 35¢. 


ee 





Improve your accuracy Floats easy and 
and distance. Short casts long. Allstand- 
easy. 4 sizes—for short, ard patterns. 
medium, long,extra-long Sizes 6 to 14. 
pick-ups. Finest quality. 3 


VIEW | 


‘ ERSKINE STREAMER Lifelike “shore-minnow” 
ALL-AMERICAN ’ a design, with real glass eyes. Rides deep with natural 
DRY FLY SELECTION - ge action. Casts very easily. Sizes 6, 8, 10 each 25c. 
America’s favorite dry fly l 
Patterns chosen in nation- 
wide fishermen’s poll. 6 flies 
in handy lusteroid tube. Sizes YW 





©. L. WEBER’S 2: . — CAIN RAISER Double-action floating “popper”- 
PERSONAL TROUT) - ) ani cece a ’ : : ‘ J ist wobbles freely, brings furious strikes. 
KIT No. 874 | : * cae : ointed streamer y, & s ° 


Cork body. 12 patterns, sizes 1/0, 2, 4, each 50c. 








Te Nish-getting pat- : f ‘ 
heat a — me | Se ee eT 
eat spinner, - if 
Asst. $3.00, . = oS The Weber Lifelike Fly Co., Box 4130, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
= I enclose 25¢ for 112-page color catalog and Moviegram Fly Casting 
Instructions. This entitles me to ONE of the following items absolutely 
FREE (check which): 


[ ] —wnewo-c-um” ()R ree 10 YDS. VEC 

GLASS-EYE STREAMER FLY MEDIUM WEIGHT 

[Retail vaiue 25c] LEADER MATERIAL 
[Retail value 25c] 


Name 
Address 
City 


Dealer’s name 


FEBRUARY, 1941 








5 Straight Days on 
“After opening day in 
Minn., my old standby lures 
failed. I decided to test the 
Jitterbug. It proved a 
fish taker, getting the CS 
limit 5 straight days.” — 
Mel Workman, Linden, Mo. 
Seldom is a lure so enthu- 
siastically acclaimed. The 
boys say this noisy new sur- 
face bait is “running the fish 
crazy” and they're having loads 


of fun. Write for free catalog 
on these amazing Jitterbugs and 








Exact Size 


$1.00 ea. 
Choice 8 Colors 







Double or 


Treble Hooks 


FRED ARBOGAST 422 North St., Akron, Ohio 





SFLATFISH/FLATFISH! FLATFISH! 


40,000 
unusual 
ming motion e 


000 more in 1940! America’ most 
and fastest selling plug! It onal the most active and lifelike swim- 
ver produced by an artificial lure. Everyone knows that action 
makes the lure, and we are serious when we claim it is impossible to duplicate the 
beautiful swimming action of the FLATFISH. We challenge anyone in the world 
to successfully equal it without using our patented features. Exclusive offset hook- 
ing. Lures in 18 colors—fiyrod to musky sizes. Underwater, surface, trolling models, 


famous bn Wigglers. 
$1.00 each. Musky, $1.35. Fly rod sizes, 1/12 or 1/16 oz. 
tor FREE 1941 catalog, including 4000-word treatise 


75c each. Write ; 
on pli fishing. 
; ( HELIN TACKLE CO., 4776 Concord, Detroit, Mich. FREE) 


TROUT 


latish in 1939! iver 






























All kinds of trout—bass—panfish—all go Everybody that goes fishing wants to 
for bucktail flies. Have fun and make your know how! Send I0e (Coin or 
own. Kit includes 5 colors bucktail hair Stamps) for an old reliable Prescott 
tinsel—thread—-wax and 3 dozen Sproat Spinner, on which you can attach a 
streamer hooks, sizes 4-6-8. All for only hook, and catch more fish. I will in- 
$1.00, postpaid. Send for FREE fly tying clude with the Spinner, a copy of my 


book, ‘‘How to Catch Fish’’ 

Write today: Chas. H. Stapf, Prop. 
PRESCOTT SPINNER CO. 
Box E Prescott, Wis., U, S. A, 


PUBLIC, NOTICE! 


Money-Saving, Fully Illustrated 
Sporting Goods CATALOG 


Fishing Tackle-Shotguns-Rifles 
Target Pistols-Gun Sights... 
Everything for the Sportsman 
Standard brands of fa- 
mous quality merchandise. 
Thousands of bargains 
Record-breaking low 
prices. A penny postal 
card brings you this big, 
new. FREE catalog 


GART BROS. SPORTING GOODS CO. 


1643 LARIMER STREET, DENVER, COLO 


New stock finest rooster capes. 


PAUL HI. Nourse 


material list. 


8065-2 Grand River Ave. 
Detroit, Michigan 


















WEEZEL 
HAIR BAIT 


tor 4/ 


There's a new thrill 
awaiting fishermen 
who use the new 
WEEZEL baits, either 
HAIR or FEATHERED 
type. 


CASTING SIZE: %-os. 19 
colors, 2-actions-in-I-bait. HAIR 
or FEATHERED type — $1.00. 
FLY ROD SIZE: 1 /20-07. 15 colors, 
































DECORATIVE METAL WORK 






HAIR or FEATHERED type— 60c. \ new manual for the amateur. Tells in easy to 
understand language how to make useful metal articles 
MUSKIE.SALTWATER: t-or. n your home workshop. You'll be surprised how easy 
19 colors, 2-actions-in-I-bait, | and interesting metal work really is Fully illustrated 
with diagrams and step-by-step instructions. Sturdy 


feathered type only — $1.50. 






cloth binding, 253 pages. Send only $2.00 and your copy 
will be sent postpaid. 


Outdoor Life—Dept. 21 
353-4th Ave. New York, N. Y. 






7 The transparent WEEZEL 
box in casting and fly rod 
sites is ideo! for storing your 
boit affer use 


























Write for handsome free three-color 
folder! If your favorite dealer 
can't supply you, order direct from us. 
THE WEEZEL BAIT COMPANY 
6006 Wooster Pike, Fairfax, Cincinnati, O 


When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention Outpoor LiF! 

















TINY TIMz 


Length 1% 
wt. ! 










BIG BASS—and Wall-eyes, No. 6400, Serie 
too — are “Going” for Price 75¢. . 
“TINY TIM"—in a "Big Way"! It's the little lure with a + ye ® 


whale of a wiggle! Looks and acts alive—and like those 
small underwater insects—is just the tempting morsel that 
makes Big Fish fight to get at it, first! You're bound to be 
“Lucky” with “TINY TIM"! Get one at your dealers or 
direct—and "Save the Day"—the "Creek Chub Way"! 
Write for FREE Catalog! 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 


122 South Randolph St. * Garrett, Indiana 


Manufactured in Canada by Allcock, Laight & Westwood, Ltd. 
Toronto. Ont.. for Creek Chub Bait Co. 
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IME for the fisher- 

man to think of 
bass in the Southland. 
There is some fair 
fishing in the bayous of Mississippi and 
Louisiana, and in the rivers of Florida 
and Georgia. For live bait in Mississippi 
you can’t beat small, lively shrimp; for 
artificials, pork-rind lures or surface 
bass bugs get the nod. Which to choose 
depends upon the water you are to fish. 
For Florida and Georgia I’d place my 
faith in surface lures, either bait-cast- 
ing or fly-rod. 

Pork chunks are still the good reli- 
able baits they have always been. In 
recent years they haven't been so popu- 
lar, not because they have failed but be- 
cause they have been crowded out by 
hundreds of more attractive lures. If you 
happen to be having tough luck, give 
the old pork chunk a trial. Work it 
speedily across the surface of the water, 
and you may be pleasantly surprised. 


The theory that bass strike out of an- 


ger is greatly overstressed, judging 
from my experience. While at times 
bass may hit a lure in anger, the great 
majority of times they are after food 
Thus those lures and flies which best 
simulate life of some kind will be found 


most consistently useful. 
. . . 

When fishing for wall-eyes, don’t over- 
look the lamprey eel—strung behind a 
bug-type spinner, it’s probably the best 
bait you can use for river pike. Lam- 
preys are dug from the muck beds of 
the river shores. 

a 

The question as to whether fish car 
differentiate colors is always coming up 
Some persons claim that it has been pos 
itively proved that fish cannot tell color 


that they are color-blind, and that they 
see everything as some shade of gray 
Therefore, they argue, the use of any 


color in lures is merely an appeal to the 


fisherman and not to the fish. Many 
others, however, think differently, and 
I am one of them. But as I have ex 


on that subject many 
times in OutTpoor Lire, here I shall give 
the views of two men who have made 
extensive studies on the subject. 

Dr. Frank Brown, assistant professo! 
of zoology at Northwestern University 
caught some bass and put them in white 
enameled basins which were electrically 
wired. Then pipettes, covered with ad- 
hesive tape which had been tinted va 
rious colors, were used in feeding the 
fish. The bass were shown a number 
of differently colored pipettes, one afte1 
another. From one they were fed, from 
the others no food was provided, but the 
bass instead received a mild electrical 
shock when they nosed them. 

Individual fish were trained to expect 
food from’ different-colored pipettes 
The training period completed, experi 
mentation began. Each trained 
was tested for his reactions to color and 

Continued on 


pressed my views 
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very effort was made to confuse them. 
They were shown various shades of 
rray, unfamiliar colors they had not 
een before, and various shades of colors 
vith which they were familiar. But un- 
rringly the bass selected the pipette of 
he same color as that with which they 
ad been fed. They were even able to 

elect a particular shade of gray from a 
onfusing series of various shades of 

ray. That, it seems to me, is conclusive 
proof. 

Then, from “The Life Story of a Fish,” 
by Brian Curtis of the research staff of 
the California Division of Fish and 
Game, I quote the following: “Aquarium 
fish have been taught to take food when 
offered on blue forceps, avoid it when 
offered on red. Native fish at the Tortu- 
gas have been taught to come to certain 
places for feeding and to take food 
when dyed one color, but not another 
color. The method in each case is to 
food associated with the un- 
desired color in some way unpalatable, 
and the assumption is that it is the dis- 
crimination between the two colors 
which enables it to leave the unpala- 
table food alone.” 

Then, with reference to the jewel fish, 
the same writer says: “The young of 
this species, while still in the herding 
stage, will assemble around the parent 
if the latter gives a quick movement of 
the fins. The parent at this stage is a 
bright red. In a closely related species 
the young will obey the same signal, but 
the outstanding color at this stage is 
dark blue. A small tank was rigged up 
with two metal disks, one just outside 
the glass at each end. One was red, the 
other dark blue. With mechanism the 
disks were given periodic sharp jerks. 


| Young jewels put in the tank soon as- 


sembled at the red-disk end. When the 


| other species were put in the tank they 


assembled at the blue end. When both 
were in the tank at the same time they 


| separated out at the blue and red ends 


| according to species. 
| reversed while 


| thoroughly, 


If the disks were 
the fish were so sepa- 
rated, two mass migrations took place. 
The jewels swam to their red foster par- 
ent, the other species (acaras) went to 
the blue disk.” 

Don’t forget that spinners make ex- 
cellent spring lures. Probably many of 
those you already own need cleaning, 
and perhaps new hooks and flies. Per- 
haps you also need a few new ones. If 
you do, it might be a good idea to get 
one or two of the hammered-metal type. 
There is something about the shining, 
fish-scale effect of these hammered- 
metal spoons that makes fish like them 
exceedingly well, so don’t overlook this 
possibility of increasing your catch. 

To know the weight of a fish, and yet 
not keep it, carry with you a piece of 
cheesecloth about 2 ft. square. After 
catching the fish, soak the cheesecloth 
and place the fish in it. 
Then wrap and weigh by hooking the 

‘ale in the cheesecloth. The cheese- 
loth may be weighed separately, and 
its weight deducted from the total 
weight. 

Heavy wind makes tough fly-fishing. 
Vhen fishing against the wind, use the 
hortest and heaviest leader with which 


you can get results. When fishing with 
the wind use the longest and lightest 
leader which will handle the average 
fish you are likely to catch. At times 
a 15-ft. or 18-ft. leader tapering to 4X 
will prove very successful under the 
conditions. If a fluffy fly is used, in 
many cases you can let the wind carry 
your fly to likely spots. The long, fine 
leader will aid here, although the best 
bet is a regular blow line such as is 
used in England. 

Policing the roads must be a lot like 
looking for the rise of a fish. I imagine 
the officer who really likes his job must 
take great pleasure in casting to the 
rise. Usually he is a good sportsman, 
and puts the catch back with a friendly, 
helpful admonition, unless the case is 
unusually flagrant. After all, he has 
had the fun of hooking and playing his 
fish, and the fish should be wiser for the 
experience. Therefore why not put him 
back? 


. . . 
Examine the points of your hooks 
often. Sometimes the entire barb is 


broken on rocks, and you lose many fish 
because you can’t hook them. Often the 
points are dulled by rocks, and then you 
fail to connect with rises because the 
hook doesn’t penetrate the mouths of the 
fish. A broken hook is worthless; but a 
dull point may be remedied by sharpen- 
ing with one of the gadgets made for the 
purpose, and on sale in any tackle store 
. . . 

If you are on a stream that is just 
starting to rise you often may make 
record catches by moving along ahead 
of the flood and fishing good locations 
just as the flood reaches them. When 
such places are near together, skip some 
of them in order to keep up with the 
flood. Sometimes I have netted excep- 
tionally large specimens by taking ad- 
vantage of such a condition. I’ve never 
heard of anyone else doing it. This is a 
secret I’ve kept to myself for years. 

. . . 

When you catch a trout you want to 
keep, kill it before putting it into the 
creel. Many a good trout has been lost 
by neglect of this simple rule because of 
escape through the hole in the creel 
Killing a trout at once not only is 
humane, but makes for better eating 
Make it a regular practice. 

I’ve had both good and bad fishing 
during all phases of the moon. So far 
as I’ve been able to learn through many 
years of observation, fish eat just as 
much during one moon as another, even 
as we do. Water conditions cause the 
greatest trouble. They affect the fish 
much as air conditions affect us, with 
the difference that fish let nature con 
trol while we are bound by the conven 
tions of society. Probably the Indians 
reacted to weather conditions just as 
animals do. If we had to sleep under a 
tree instead of in a house, it is quite 
likely that we’d respond differently to 
nature’s moods. 


. . . 

Wheat, rye, barley, and malt make 
good baits for small fish as well as for 
carp. These grains should first be 
soaked in water, or boiled in milk until 
soft. You will find them useful for catch- 
ing minnows to be used for bait.—R. B 
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GLADDING LIN€S 





om Every Kind 
“> ~—_ Of Fish 


When you hook into a “big one,” 
everything depends on the line. This is 
the moment when the brand name of 
the line you are using becomes of ut- 
most importance. Fishing lines may 
look alike on spools or in coils, but 
when that “‘big moment’’ comes, the 
difference is discovered. But—it's too 
late then to think about the quality of 
your line. 

No matter where you fish or the kind 
of fishing you prefer, there is a Glad- 
ding Line designed to give you the best 
results. Whether you fly fish, bait fish, 
or indulge in one of the vigorous 
branches of salt water fishing, you 
will find that Gladding Lines will stand 
up best under the hardest use. 





Through generation after genera- 
tion, Gladding Lines have been famous 
for their outstanding quality, and Glad- 
ding line-makers have been recognized 
for their craftsmanship and knowledge 
of fishing problems. This experience 
and ability are behind every Gladding 
Line you buy. A Gladding Line may 
cost a few cents more than an ordi- 
nary line, but it will be worth it in long 
service and smooth action. 

An interesting new Gladding catalog is now 
available—free on request. It illustrates and 
describes the most popular Gladding Lines and 
contains general fishing information. Mail the 
coupon, or write us today for your free copy. 


LINE UP WITH GLADOING 


FREE You'll enjoy Gladding Catdteg No. O-2. 
Mail the coupon now for your free copy. 


Word f; ee. ae 


ING & Co.) 


B.F. Gras 
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A line needs to cast easily and last but 
unless it holds the fish you hook, a line’s 
no good! PILOT LINES HOLD. Try them 
and you'll say ... Fishing is fine with 
a Pilot Line” 


PILOT ANGLO AMERICAN —p 
A soft finish fly line equal to 
best English make. Filled, water- 
proofed, dressed and polished by 
hand. A heavy line that casts 
well. Beautiful brown color. 












< PILOT NYLON LINES 
Nylon superiority plus Bevin- 
Wilcox craftsmanship. Water- 
repellent—strong and elastic 

PILOT NYLON FLY LINES 
are natural oil or amber 
color. 


PILOT NYLON’ BAIT 
LINES are black finish. 







PILOT IMPERIAL WATERPROOF — 
Extra hard braided pure silk bait 
casting line double waterproofed 
with Pilot ‘‘Drybak’’ process. 


THE BEVIN-WILCOX LINE CO. 


EAST HAMPTON CONNECTICUT 
DEPARTMENT © 


HERE’S SOMETHING 
ENTIRELY NEW 


COMFICIENT, 


A New Efficiency — 
A New Comfort 

in Fly Rod Handling 
You'll like the new South Bend 
Comficient Grip. It’s a natural de- 
velopment—your hand firmly fits 
as it grips the rod, You experi 
ence real comfort with the re 
cessed thumb seat and grooved 
cork, It means greater casting 
ease, accuracy and distance. b 

Ask Your Dealer To Show You 

the Comficient Grip 

Experience the thrill of the feel of 


this new grip. Available on South 
Bend Fly Rods No. 59 Bass or 
Steelhead action: No. 159 Trout 
action ; No, 369 Dry Fly action, 


Price, $7.50 


WRITE FOR 1911 
edition of 136-page “a 
book **F ishing and & 
What Tackle and 7 
When.”’ All new 
throughout —lI7th a 
edition 

South Bend Bait Co. 
7257 High Street 
South Bend, indiana 



















Sportsmen With the Right Idea 


By JOHN F. KEYS 





BOUT as far west as you can drive 
on United States pavements are 
the two pretty little cities of Aber- 

deen and Hoquiam, Wash., situated on 
Grays Harbor. When the Poggies meet, 
on the evenings of the second and fourth 
Wednesdays of the month, you'll see a 
lot of cars coming into Aberdeen. 
Whatever the weather, on those nights, 
anywhere from 200 to 800 men of all pro- 
fessions and trades meet to ride their 
common hobby—hunting and fishing. 
Their club, the Grays Harbor chapter of 
the Poggie Club of Washington, is one 
of America’s largest sports clubs. (“Pog- 
gie” is the local name for a minnow 
found around the piers; in Seattle some 
years ago, an angler who hooked a no- 
account salmon was called a poggie fish- 
erman, and the name seems to have 
spread.) Within an hour’s ride these 
club members have some of the finest 
hunting and fishing to be found any- 
where; and to insure the future of those 
sports they have become unofficial 
guardians of the fish and game. 
Formerly the fish and game manage- 
ment of the state was loose and haphaz- 
ard. The game commission, appointed 
by the governor, was sensitive to the 
pressure of local communities, each in- 
terested only in what it could get for 
itself. Thus the commission was pushed 
around and no one was satisfied. A get- 
together of the fishing and hunting 
clubs of the state was engineered by 
several enterpri-'ng men, to which rep- 
resentatives of the commission were in- 
vited. From this joint meeting sprang 
the Washington State Sports Council, 
which functions as a central clearing 
house for discussion of all matters af- 
fecting hunting and fishing. The coun- 
cil separates the wheat from the cha‘, 
then presents to the game commission 
and legislature the ideas it recommends. 
The 150-odd affiliated clubs represent- 
ed in the council send delegates to it 
every three months. A typical two-day 
session embraces such topics as soil and 
water conservation, fish and game-bird 
culture, game seasons, dam and fish-lad- 
der construction, drainage-ditch screen- 
ing, and water pollution. Present at 
these council meetings are representa- 
tives of the state game commission, who 
inform members of problems that have 
risen and of work that has been accom- 
plished. The members of the affiliated 
clubs number more than 30,000. They 
ante up 10 cents each to finance the 


. Ss 


Ready to go! A Trout Derby of the Poggie Club of Grays Harbor, Wash., attracts 700 anglers 


council and its standing committees. 

Washington’s Sports Council can only 
recommend. But it does some forceful 
suggesting at times, for 30,000 live sports- 
men can exert a lot of influence. If some 
legislator tries to put through a bill that 
might hurt fish and game, telegraph 
wires get hot, and sales of postage 
stamps jump. 

For instance, in 1934, an Initiative was 
introduced on the ballot asking that fish 
traps be removed from all state waters 
so that the fast-diminishing salmon be 
given a chance. It got the largest ma- 
jority any measure has ever received in 
the state, and the law was passed. In 
1937 an attempt was made to repeal the 
law. The attempt lost. Last spring a 
similar repealing measure, backed by 
powerful interests, was also sunk. Some 
1,500 men and women went to the capitai, 
Olympia, to attend a public hearing 
They wanted the salmon to have a 
chance and said so. Again the reaction- 
aries were defeated. These sportsmen 
are in earnest about their fish and game 

The Grays Harbor Poggie Club has 
1,000 members, yet is represented in the 
Sports Council, as are the other clubs, 
by only one member. Its bimonthly 
luncheon meetings combine business 
with pleasure. Club dues—$1 a year 
pay for the small salaries of the secre- 
tary and the treasurer, for hall rent, and 
for the expenses of the delegates to the 
Sports Council. To raise funds for cer- 
tain local charities, and for sending flow- 
ers to sick members, a fishing derby is 
held annually on Lake Quinault, 40 miles 
north of Grays Harbor. Several thou 
sand persons attend and, upon paying a 
small registration fee, compete for prizes 
contributed by merchants of Aberdeen 
and Hoquiam. The annual vaudeville 
show likewise brings in money 


HE Poggies this year will film 16-mm 

movies of some of the sports they en 
joy, and these will be made available on 
loan to clubs and sports organizations 
throughout America, without charge 
Their club is vigorous and altruistic and 
thus successful. It is pointing the way to 
similar organization and _ activity by 
sportsmen elsewhere. 

If you belong to a sportsman’s club, 
happen to be in Aberdeen on a meeting 
night, and don’t attend, watch out! First 
thing you know, you may be hauled be- 
fore the fly-fishing police judge, and fined 


two bits. You see, he’s a Poggie too! 
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ANGLERS’ 
QUERIES 


Fly-Floating Formula 


Question: Please reprint your formula for 
eeping dry flies afloat during a day’s fishing.— 
F. G., Jr., Mass. 


gasoline or carbon tetra- 
flaked as thin 
the 


Answer: To 1 pt. 
hloride add 2 oz. of paraffin, 
is possible, and dissolve in the heat of 
un only.—R. B 


Flies for Bluegills 


| Question: How soon after the ice goes out 
| will bluegills take flies. What flies do you 
recommend, and how should they be worked?— 
/B., New York. 


Answer: Bluegills will usually take a fly as 
soon as they come into the shallow parts of a 
lake to forage. I’ve .taken them in upstate 
New York right after the ice went out. How- 
ever, it sometimes is poor fishing until the sun 
has warmed the water. I usually like flies in 
sizes 8, 10, and 12. Yellow and black flies are 
excellent, also small streamers of minnow type, 
and nymphs. A slow jerk is best for the regu- 
lar wet fly, a still-slower jerk for nymphs. With 
the minnow-type streamers, imitate as nearly as 
possible the darting action of a wounded min- 


now.—R. B 





Bait for Carp 


| 

| 

| Question: What baits should I use for carp? 
| —L. G. B., Ga 
| 


Answer: Carp are usually taken on dough 
balls, softened grains, and similar baits. Here 
is a simple bread-paste recipe: Soak a piece of 
new bread in water for a few seconds, and 
squeeze it with clean hands. Knead and work it 
in patiently until it becomes a smooth and com- 
pact paste.—R,. B. 


Rod to Suit Height 


Question: Would you recommend a 5%%-ft 
bait-casting rod for a man 5 ft., 6 in. tall; or 
would a 5-ft. rod be better? —W. B. J., Ii. 


Answer: TI don’t think a man’s height has 
anything to do with the length of his casting 
od. What does matter is which length you 
personally can do the best werk with. I’m about 
5 ft., 10 in., and I like both a 5 and a 514-ft. rod 
—R. B. 





Cross-country Trout Lures 


Question: This summer I hope to take a 

tor trip across the eastern United States and 
Canada, passing through Indiana, Michigan, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Ontario, Quebec, and Maine, 
and stopping to fish for trout. What flies would 
over my needs?—R. W. W., Iowa 


Answer: The following assortment should 
care of you in all territories mentioned: 


take 


Dry flles—White Wulff, size 10; Blue Quill, 
12, Light Cahill, 12 and 14; Royal Coachman, 
| and 12; Multi-color Variant, 12; Quill Gor- 
| Adams, Brown Spider, and (for Pennsyl- 
ia) R. B. Fox. 
Wet flies—Blue Dun, sizes 8 and 12; Royal 
Coachman, 8 and 12; Campbell’s Pancy, 8 and 
2; and (for Canada) Parmachene Belle, 6 and 8; 


Ne 


Miontreal, 6 and 8; 
Also a few bucktails, 


and Silver Doctor, 6 and 8 
such as brown and white 


and also black and white. Of course, there are 
1any other flies I could suggest, -but these 
uld be sufficient for most conditions.—R. B. 


Muskie Baits 


Question: In general, what are the best 
aits for muskellunge?—E. B., Ind 

Answer: In artificials, any of the regular 
ass plugs or lures which are also made in 
nuskie sizes will be as good as anything you 
an use. Also, large spinners and spoons. Or, 
f you prefer to use bait, minnows of some 
kind, with suckers topping the list.—R. B. 
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“The best night lure I’ve 
ever seen. Gets them when 
everything else fails,’ says C. L. 
Grimes, Akron, Ohio. He caught 
these five bass (up to 434 Ibs.) 
on Shakespeare's Glo-Lite Bait, 
from 10 P. M. to 11 P. M. 


The greatest thrills come after dark 
report fishermen everywhere. The 
Shakespeare Wondereel is changing 
the fishing habits of the nation. No 
longer is it necessary to struggle with 
troublesome backlashes day or night. 
Now fishing’s fun for a// the family. 


FOR BAIT CASTING $6.50, $8, $10, $15. 
FOR SURF CASTING $8.50 AND $9.50. 
NEW! — Two-tone styling on No. 1921 
Light weight Wondereel ($8). 
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5 hours if exposed 3 minutes to sun or “a 
flashlight. 50c postpaid (90c value). Limited ee eal e \ 
supply. Send cash or stamps. ANY . 
C saKestEAne © COMPA alamazoe, me e Fish- 
ee AION. Pite a Tae 
y . lease se” Cato fter 
Pleng ovide = Pit patroductory © 
+ \'m ene Wo adet Bait 
on 
Name 
MARHOFF SUPER CRITERION 
Address 


SHAKESPEARE CO. 
410 N. PITCHER STREET 





City and State 


— 





Kalamazoo, Mich. 


C3 
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this RIVER-RU NT 


ZY Pick out 
the toughest 
spot you can 
find ... where 
the wz ster is full 
of snags, weeds 
and reeds. Then 
toss in the new eee 


Heddon 















“NO-SNAG-RIVER:RUNT” | 


Watch it come through without catching anything 
but the fish. And when they strike, you know that 
scrappy little bait at the end of your line will hook 


‘em sure and hold ‘em. Be sure to 
take along this newest addition to 

the Heddon “River-Runt” family. 

All popular finishes, including 
*‘Shore-Minnow’’. Price, $1.25 


FREE! Heddon's 1941 Catalog with 
new developments for the angler and 
latest Bait Chart. Tells what to use, 
when and how. Write for copy today. 
JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 


Dept. 0-21 DOWAGIAC, MICH. 


TRY this one with. 


our compliments 


Send only astamp with your name (, 7) 
and address and we will send youa / 
“Natural” Fly that you'll say is an absolute winner. 
No strings to this offer—no ‘“‘come-on’’—we want to 
add the names of 10,000 fishermen to our list, and we 
figure this is the cheapest and quickest way to do it. 


FREE “HowTo Fly Fish’”’,22ixex-- 


useful booklet, by E.H.Peckinpaugh. Gives you some 
“inside facts’’ on what to do and when to do it. Not 
only tells you how to tie knots but shows you how. 
Look over these 3 “Get Acquainted” Specials. All 
guaranteed. Down here in the Ozarks we are making 
some of the world’s finest Bass and Trout lures. All 
that we need is more customers. Come on—give us a 
trialorder. We guarantee satisfaction or money back. 
$1.00 Package Cork Body 
Bass Bugs. 1/0 hook. 49¢ 
D Package of 6 for....- 
$1.00 Ringed Trout Flies. 


Sizes 6 and 8 assorted in oe llo- 39¢ 















phane envelope-.-........ Dozen 
$1.50 Snelled Trout Flies. Assorted patterns 39¢ 
cellophane packed. Size 6 hook....... Dozen 


Send stamp or coin—or better yet, order all3 for a $1 
bill. If youdon'tagreeit's thegreatest value youever 
bought for $1.00, we'll return your money on request. 





NATURAL FLY CO., Dept. 161, Kansas City, Mo. 





INCLUDES VISE! < Cc cenplete F ly tying, ., $ 


jlyed and natural Furs, Hack nt ils. NN ng Mate 
rials. Silk Thread, Wax, Fy. “ly Materials, Hooks 
etc. Simple step-by-step RR. ns — followed 
Pay postm an, plus 

SEND NO MONEY (evr fons poistaue 
. Of you oa fer) gene $1.00 bill, che money 
er_and we pay_ px Satisfaction guar anteed or 


MONE Y BAC x FREE ‘CATALOG. 
TACK-L-TYERS, Dept. 302, 916 Chicago Ave., 


CUT ME OUT 


Evanston, til. 


Cut me out, paste me on a postcard and mail to 
Outdoor Life, Desk 21, 353 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. I'll bring you complete supplies and 


instructions on how to make easily several dollars 
a week in your spare time. 


HILDEBRANDT Baits 


helped me get ‘em 
SE Send for Your FREE Copy Now 


Chock full of spinner-fishing 
from the boys 
Shows spinners, 
kind of 
bait- 








information 
who KNOW, 
flies, leaders for any 
fish, whether you flyfish, 


cast or troll. Fish-tested for 

40 years, 

Shows all the old standbys 

and NEW Flickers, NE 
Russian, NEW Widows—helps you select be st 
combinations for YOUR fishing. 


HILDEBRANDT 


321 High Street, Logansport, Indiana 
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(Continued from page 47) 


Res.: Hunting and fish- 
ing $3.10; hunting only, state $2.10, county 
$1.10; fishing only $2.10, 1-day 60 cents. Non- 
res.: Hunting $15.25; fishing $5.10, 1-day license 
$1.10. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


species, 40.) Licenses: 


Hunting: Red and Gray Fox (no limits). Li- 
censes: Res. $1.50, nonres, $25. 
OHIO 

Fishing: Black Bass (10”-6). Crappie (6”- 
20). Rock Bass (5”-20). Yellow Pike Perch 
(13”-6). Muskellunge (30”-2). Bluegill (5’- 


20). Sunfish, Catfish, Bullhead, Yellow Perch, 
White Bass (no size-20). Special regulations in 
Lake Erie Fishing District: Yellow Pike-Perch, 
Muskellunge, Catfish, Bullhead, Yellow Perch, 


White Bass (no size-40). Licenses: Res. 60 
cents; nonres, $3.25, 10-day $1.10. 
OKLAHOMA 

Fishing: Trout (7”-25). Black Bass, Channel 
Catfish (8”-10). Crappie (5”-25). (Aggregate 
all game fish, 25.) Licenses: Res. $1.25; non- 


res. $5, 10-day $1.25. 
OREGON 

Hunting: Cougar, Wolf, Bobcat, Wildcat, 
Lynx (no limits). Bear (no limit) Klamath, 


Jackson, and Josephine Counties closed. Silver 
Gray Squirrel (5) only in Multnomah, Clacka- 


mas, Marion, Yamhill, Wasco, Washington, 
Benton, Polk, Linn, Douglas, and Lane Coun- 
ties; rest of state closed. Fishing: Salmon (6” 


to 15”-15 lb. and 1, but not more than 15 fish; 
15” to 20"-15 lb. and 1, but not more than 20 
fish; 20” and over-3). Bass (no size-—20 lb. and 
1, but not more than 30 fish). Crappie, Catfish, 
Perch, Sunfish (no size-aggregate 20 lb. and 1, 
but not more than 30 fish), Trout (over 10”-3) 
in designated waters only. Sturgeon (3 under 4’ 
long; no limit over 4’ long). Note: Oswego 
Lake, Clackamas County, closed. Warning: 
There are many special scasons in designated 
waters; consult Game Commission, 616 Oregon 
Building, Portland. Licenses: Res.: Hunting 
and fishing $5; hunting $3; fishing $3, 2-day $2. 
Nonres.: Hunting $15; fishing $5, 2-day $2. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Hunting: Crow, Starling, Red Squirrel (no 
limits). Fishing: Yellow Perch, Sunfish, Blue- 
gill, Catfish, Sucker, Chub, Fallfish, Carp (no 
size-15). Eel (no limits). Rock Bass, inland 
waters only (no size-15). Pike-Perch, Pickerel 
(12”-15) Delaware River between Pennsylvania 
and New York only. Licenses: Res.: Hunting 
2, fishing $1.60. Nonres.: Hunting $15, fishing 
$2.60 or fee charged nonres, in applicant’s state, 
3-day $1.60. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Fishing: White Perch (6”-20). Yellow Perch, 
Striped Perch (6”-30). Closes 20th: Black Bass 
(10”-6), Pickerel (12”-10). Licenses: Res. $1.25; 
nonres. $2.50 or fee charged nonres. in appli- 
cant’s state, 6-day $1.50. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Hunting: Raccoon (no limit) Pickens, Oconee, 
Greenville, and Horry Counties closed. Opossum 
(no limit) Pickens, Oconee, Greenville, Ander- 
son, Laurens, Abbeville, McCormick, Green- 
wood, Newberry, and Horry Counties closed. 
Squirrel (with dogs) (15) Pickens, Oconee, 
Greenville, Anderson, Laurens, Abbeville, Mc- 
Cormick, Greenwood, and Newberry Counties 
closed. Fox (no limit) Anderson, Laurens, Ab- 
beville, McCormick, Greenwood, Newberry, 
Aiken, Bamberg, Barnwell, Colleton, Darlington, 
Dorchester, Florence, Hampton, Lexington, 
Richland, Kershaw, Pickens, Oconee, Greenville, 
Chester, and Spartanburg Counties open entire 
month; rest of state closes 15th. Wild Turkey 
(2) Lee, Fairfield, Pickens, Oconee, Greenville, 
Anderson, Laurens, Abbeville, McCormick, 
Greenwood, and Newberry Counties closed; rest 
of state open entire month. Partridge (quail) 


(15-Clarendon County 12) Pickens, Oconee, 
Greenville, Anderson, Laurens, Abbeville, Mc- 
Cormick, Greenwood, Newberry, Spartanburg, 


Cherokee, Union, York, Chester, Lancaster, Fair- 
field, and Horry Counties closed; Chesterfield 
County open until 15th; rest of state open en- 
tire month. Rabbit (with gun) (no limit) Pick- 
ens, Oconee, Greenville, Anderson, Laurens, 
Abbeville, McCormick, Greenwood, and New- 
berry Counties closed; rest of state open entire 
month. Fishing: Speckled Trout (7”-20). Rain- 
bow Trout (8”-20). Black Bass (no limits). In 
Lake Murray: Trout and Black Bass (6”- 
10). All other fish (no limits). Licenses 
Res.: Hunting: State $3.10, county of res. $1.10; 
fishing $1.10. Nonres.: Hunting $15.25; fishing 
$5.25, 2-day $1.10. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Hunting: Rabbit, Squirrel (no limits). 
ing: Rabbit hunting by nonres. prohibited. 
ing: Bluegill (no size-259. Black Bass, Wall- 
eyed Pike, Pickerel (no size-aggregate 8) 
Perch, Bullhead (no size-50). Crappie (no size- 


Warn- 
Fish- 


15). All other protected fish, aggregate 15. Li- 
censes: Res.: Small game $1; fishing $1. Non- 
res.: Small game $15; fishing $3, 5-day $1. 


TENNESSEE 


Hunting: Squirrel (10) only Cannon and Wil- 
son Counties open. Rabbit (no limit) only Can- 
non, Houston, Dickson, McNairy, and Wilson 
Counties open, Fishing: Yellow and White Bass 
(10”-15). Warmouth Bass (no size-20). Rock 
Bass (no size-15). Sunfish, Bluegill, Bream (no 
size-25). Drum (10”-none). Spoonbill, Stur- 
geon (30”-none). Catfish, Buffalo (15”—none). 
Bullhead, Gar, Grinnell, Sucker, Mullet, Red 
Horse, Black Horse, Shad, Eel (no limits) 
Black and Kentucky Bass (11”-8). Wall-eyed 
Pike (15”-5). Muskellunge (20”-5). Crappie 
(9"~15). Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing 
$2; fishing $1. Nonres.: Hunting and fishing 
$15; fishing $3, 7-day $1. 


TEXAS 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, 
Jaguar, Ocelot (no limits). Fishing: Black Bass 
(11"~15). Crappie or White Perch (7-15) 
Bream, Goggle-eye (no size-35; aggregate 50). 
Note: There are numerous county hunting and 
{shing regulations, Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2, 
fishing with artif. bait $1.10. Nonres.: Hunting 
$25; fishing $5, 5-day $1.10. License required of 
nonres. for predators and of res. if hunting pred- 
ators outside own county. 


UTAH 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, 
Bear, Rabbit, Hare (no limits). Fishing: Cat- 
fish and common fish in designated waters (7”) 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing $4; fishing 
$2. Nonres.: Small game and fishing $10; fish- 
ing $3. None required for predators or bear. 


VERMONT 


Hunting: Bear (no limits). 
Cottontail Rabbit (no limit). Fishing: Pike- 
Perch, Pickerel, Muskalonge (12”-25 lb.) Li- 
censes: Res.: Hunting and fishing $2; hunting 
only $1.25; fishing only $1.25. Nonres.: Hunting 
$10.50, or fee charged nonres. in applicant's 
state; fishing $5.15, 14-day $2.35, 3-day $1.65. 


VIRGINIA 


Hunting: Raccoon, Opossum (no limits) only 
Amelia County open. Fishing: Crappie or Silver 
Perch, Bream, Sunfish (no size-aggregate 25) 
Open east of Blue Ridge Mountains only: Black 
Bass (10”-10), Rock Bass (6”-15), Pike (no 
size-20) all pike caught must be counted in 
catch limit. Note: Special regulations for state 
ponds and a few other waters. Consult Com- 
mission of Game and Inland Fisheries, Rich- 
mond. Licenses: Res.: Hunting: State: Small 
game and fishing $3; small game only $2.50: 


Hare, Rabbit (3) 


fishing only $2. County of res.: Hunting and 
fishing $1. Nonres.: Small game and fishing 
$15.50, 2-day $5; fishing $5, 2-day $1. 
Continued on page 71 
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WASHINGTON 


Hunting: Cottontail and Snowshoe Rabbit 
aggregate 5; in Clark and San Juan Counties 
and on Whidby Island in Island County, no 
limits). Gray and Black Squirrel (aggregate 5) 
only Clark County open. Fishing: Whitefish 
6”-20 or 10 lb. and 1 fish). Steelhead (16”-3) 
in designated streams flowing into Puget Sound 
and the Pacific Ocean and in designated waters 
in Adams, Asotin, Benton, Chelan, Clark, Co- 
lumbia, Douglas, Ferry, Franklin, Garfield, 
Grant, Kittitas, Klickitat, Lincoln, Okanogan, 
Pend Oreille, Skamania, Spokane, Stevens, 
Walla Walla, Whitman, Wahkiakum, Yakima, 
Lewis, Pacifi¢, and Cowlitz Counties only. 
Warning: There are numerous local seasons 
which are different from the statewide season, 
and in almost every county some designated wa- 
ters are closed. Be sure to tonsult local au- 
thorities or Dept. of Game, 515 Smith Tower, 
Seattle, before fishing. Licenses: Res.: Hunting 
and fishing: State $3, county $1.50. Nonres.: 
State hunting and fishing $25; state fishing $5; 
county of issue fishing $3. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Fishing: Muskelonge, Wall-eyed Pike (12”- 
none). Rock Bass, Crappie, Bluegill, Red-bel- 
lied Sunfish (5-25). White and Yellow Sucker, 
Red Horse (10”-aggregate 15). Channel Cat- 
fish, White Perch (10”-15). Bullhead, Sunfish 
other than Bluegill and Red-bellied Sunfish, 
Perch, other than White Perch (no limits). Li- 
censes: Res.: Hunting and fishing $2. Nonres.: 
Fishing $5, 1-day $1. 


WISCONSIN 


Hunting: Snowshoe Hare (no limit) only 
Ashland, Barren, Bayfield, Douglas, Florsice, 
Forest, Iron, Oneida, Price, Rusk, Sawyer, Tay- 
lor, Vilas, and Washburn Counties open. Jack 
Rabbit (5) only Barren, Chippewa, Clark, Dunn, 
Grant, Pierce, and St. Croix Counties open un- 
til 15th; rest of state closed entire month. Red 
Fox (no limit) Langlade, Milwaukee, Taylor, 
and Winnebago Counties closed; rest of state 
open entire month. Fishing: Black Bass, in 
outlying waters only (10”-10). Licenses: Hunt- 
ing: Res. $1; nonres. (except deer) $25. Fish- 
ing: Not required for outlying waters, 


WYOMING 


Fishing: Ling (no size-20) in Fremont Coun- 
ty and Lake DeSmet, Johnson County only. 
Mackinaw Trout (no size-15 lb. or 15 fish) in 
Jackson Lake, Teton County, only. Licenses: 
Res. $1.50; nonres. $3, 7-day $1.50. 


Canada 
ALBERTA 


Hunting: Wolf, Cougar, Wolverine, Rabbit, 
Red Squirrel, Lynx (no limits). Bear (1 of each 
species). Fishing: Dolly Varden Trout (no lim- 
its). Pike, Pickerel (no size-aggregate 15), 
Perch, Goldeye (no size-aggregate 25) (aggre- 
gate of all, 25). Licenses: Res.: Big game $2; 
fishing $2.25, required only for waters frequented 
by trout, grayling, or Rocky Mountain White- 
fish. Nonres.: Hunting $50, fishing $2.25. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Hunting: Bear, except White or Kermodei 


(Grizzly 1, other bear 3). Fishing: Salmon (8”- 


nontidal waters 5, grilse counted in trout catch; 


tidal waters 5, including grilse 10). Trout (8”°- 


15 im aggregate with salmon grilse) open entire 
month in all tidal waters, streams, and lakes in 
Okanagan District and lakes in Northern Dis- 
trict only; all other waters closed. Note: Some 
waters open to steelhead fishing entire year 
Most waters open to Dolly Varden trout fishing 
entire year. Black Bass (no size-15). Licenses: 
Res.: Big game and birds $6; fishing $1, re- 
quired for nontidal waters south of 52nd par- 
allel only. Nonres. Alien: All game and fish 
$50; all game except pheasant $25; fishing $5 
or $1 a day—required for all waters. Nonres. 
Canadian; All game and fish $15; fishing only $5. 
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NEW BRUNSWICK 


Hunting: Wildcat, Rabbit (no limits). Fish- 
ing: Striped Bass (12”-none). Black Bass (nc 
limits). Licenses: Hunting: Not required for 
wildcat or rabbit. Fishing: Res.: Crown Land 
Waters $1. Nonres.: $15, 7-day $5. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Hunting: Bear, Wildcat, Rabbit, Hare no 
limits). Fishing: Striped Bass (no size-non- 
tidal waters 30, not more than 20 lb.; in tidal 
waters of Annapolis River between Annap- 
olis River between Annapolis and Bridgetown, 
16”-5). Licenses: Res.: Big game $2; fishing, 
not required. Nonres.: Big game and birds $50; 
small game and birds, $15; fishing $5. 


ONTARIO 


Hunting: Bear, Lynx (no limits). Cottontail 
Rabbit (no limit; a few counties 6). Fishing 
Yellow Pickerel (no size-8) waters south of 
and including French and Mattawa Rivers and 
Lake Nipissing closed. Pike (no size-8) lack 
Bass (10”-6), Maskinonge (no size-2) only 
Lake Erie fronting Essex County open. Lake 
Trout (no size-5) Licenses: Hunting: Res.: 
Small game $1. Nonres.: Bear, game birds, and 
rabbit $15.50. Fishing: Res.: Not required. 
Nonres. : 


$5.50, family license $8. 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
Hunting: Closes 15th: Hare, Rabbit (no lim- 
its). Licenses: Res. not required; nonres. $5. 


QUEBEC 


Hunting: Bear, Fox, Raccoon (no limits). 
Fishing: Eel (20”-none). Pickerel or Dore (15”= 
none) Sturgeon (St. Lawrence waters 28”=- 
none; other waters 36”—none). Smelt, Whitefish 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1; fish- 
ing $1, good for wife and children under 18, re- 
quired only for lakes and for salmon rivers. 
Nonres.: Hunting $26; members of club $10.50; 
bear only $5.25; fishing $10.50. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Fishing: Lake Trout (15”-10). Pike (15”), 
Pickerel (12”) (aggregate 12). Perch, Goldeye 
(no size-aggregate 20). Licenses: Res.: Trout 
waters $2, nontrout waters $1. Nonres.: $5, 1- 
week $3, 2-day $1.50; family $10, l-month $5. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Hunting: Moose, Caribou (1 of either) may be 
hunted in certain sections under special license 
only. Consult Dept. of Natural Resources, St. 
John’s Licenses: Special license for 1 bull 
moose or 1 stag caribou: Res. $5, nonres. $25. 


YUKON TERRITORY 


Hunting: Bear, Lynx (no limits). Moose (2). 
Mountain Sheep (2). Mountain Goat (2 Car- 
ibou (6). Deer (6). Fishing: Greyling, Pickerel, 
Goldeye, Pike, Mullet, Maskinonge, Lake Trout, 
Whitefish, Salmon Trout, and Tullibee. Note: 
Consult G. A. Jeckell, Controller, Dawson, for 
additional information Licenses: Hunting 
Res. $1. Nonres.: Big game: Alien $100, British 
subject $75. License permits killing 1 moose 
2 caribou, 2 deer, 1 mountain sheep, 1 mountain 
goat, and game birds; licensee may kill in ad- 
dition 1 moose, 2 caribou, 2 deer, 1 mountain 
sheep, 1 mountain goat, but must pay additional 
fee of $25 for each such additional animal killed 
Nonres.: Small game $5; fishing, not required 


(no limits) 


Increase in Anglers 


HE great increase in the number of 

fishermen during recent years is il 
lustrated by comparative figures of the 
number of angling licenses sold in Wis 
consin Resident licenses were first re 
quired by law in 1933. In that year 58,467 
resident fishing licenses and 42,976 non 
resident licenses were sold. In 1939 the 
number was 196,374 and 120,428 respec 
tively. 
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the snow 
: : favorite 
lake is axe-hand/@ @eep.,. it’s not 
too early to pore Over pictures and 
descriptions of fishing tackle. 

Send for your free copy of the H-I 
“Tackle Guide” Book. eth it you 
can choose rods, reels, lines and 
lures that go together and cost sur- 
prisingly little.The H-l line of tackle 
is backed by 125 years’ experience 
in making tackle so good it makes 
many friends; at such low cost that 
millions may own it and buy more 
of it. Write for that “Tackle Guide” 
Book — right now! 


HORROCKS- 
IBBOTSON CO. 


Dept. P, Utica, N.Y., or Grimsby, Ont., Canada 











, 
THE CASTER ROD 
Two piece temp red split bamboo 
casting rod. Stainless steel guides 
and up. Beautifully wrapped in 
blue and black silk. Four lengths 
—4 to 5k ft. Each 86.62 
Cf KD 
ADMIRAL 7 
lop 4s«éRK EEL 
Smooth-running, free spool, level 
winding, anti-backlash. Durable — 
lightweight makes long casts easy. 
Beautiful chrome finish, $4.00 
f HI-TEST 
CASTING LINE 
Smallest diameter 
per pound test ot 
any black waterproof line. Best 
quality silk. Each strand water 
a then waterproofed after 
raiding. The greatest casting line > 
you ever used. 50 yds. of 12, 18, 
25 and 30 |b. test. 82 and 82.50 
sae &® 


Horrocks-Ibbotson Co., 
Dept. P, Utica, N.Y. 
Please sendome — free (for 
the name Of my dealer) — 
your 1941 complete ‘Tackle Guide” Book. 
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NEW CATALOG FREE! 


Shows a wide variety of American-made boxes, 
from vest pocket sizes that hold only a few flies, 
to coat pocket models for large plugs and 
streamers. Some are fully opaque—some fully 
transparent—others have colored translucent bot- 
toms and clear transparent tops. 

All Bill DeWitt boxes are made of tough, 
lightweight Pyra-Shell. They’re amazingly strong, 
yet the largest weighs only a few ounces! Com- 
pletely water-proof, and moth 
repellent. Exclusive patented construction. Make 
your selection from our colorful free catalog. A 
post card request will bring your copy. 


25c Lure for Only 10c 


The Bill DeWitt catalog is free, but as an in- 
ducement for early inquiries, include 
with the catalog a regular 25c Bass Bug Spinner 
—0 very popular lure- 10c in stamps or 
coin. This offer is good only to April 1, 1941. 


WRITE FOR THAT CATALOG TODAY 


corrosion-proof 


we will 


for only 


may acquaint 


Bill 


Please give the name of your dealer so we 


him with 
DeWitt Line 


BILL DEWITT BAITS, Dept. L2, Auburn, N. Y. 


FISH TELLS ALL! 


plan for making the entire 


through his store 


our unique 


available 


¢ 
4 / = 
i’ / @aty 40 Sheet exactly the 
, right sort of Richardson Rod 
é from your dealer's Rack—ae wn / 
Y especially designed for yo 4 kK 
hind of fishing. Every genuine/ 
Ve chardson Rod is tagged withy SV 
Lime Sign of the Fish wh yy My 
{tells you all you want to know? 
Vv about 
/ 


mt There's @ Richardson Rod that y 
Viits your fishing budget. Mail f 
the handy coupon for 
Richer dson Rod Handbook 
Vv coo 7 Ff "4 
iPratcwarose ON ROD & REEL COMPANY 
3158 N. Sawyer Ave., Chicago, Il! 


Send me your Rod Handbook — FREE 1 


ts features 











: ~~ — L ) 
az Srovyin SOMA ORAM fe 
FR since's Sa yecntond hte 
B Fisherman's H Kit, he doesn't 
find time t oze any mor he's too 
busy tying wet and dry flies for his next fishin’ trip 
Why don't you be wise and tie y flies 
Send f 2 nan’s Hobby Kit—it's slete and has 
ey hing you i lus it s, hook 
‘ i enerot \. Nylon 
thread, dyed and tu . , s. bod 
sterials i 
ning fly t tt 1 
s the biggest u 1 
You'll seo scover t f t gisaes > ’ and 
one easily and profitably mastered. 1 Fis un’s Hot 
by Kit is all that vou will need, and it w be sent to you 
anywhere in U.S.A. for 
omy 93. 00 Postpaid 
Your Satisfact ed Or Your M Refunded 
Dodson Manufacturing C vo er 4 >» 
1833 Hoyne A I 6 « f 
Chi ago, Il iY? 7 
Wine Vos 
Order 
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Night Prowlers of the Thoroughtares 


Continued from 


a wide-ranging family. The common 


weakfish, which we catch, is otherwise 
known as squeteague and sea trout, and 
is found throughout the length of the 
Atlantic and Gulf Coasts. There’s an- 
other of the species too, the spott ed 
weakfish or spotted sea trout as South- 
erners know him, which migrates north 
as far as Long Island in early May. 


Both are shaped as trimly as a salmon, 
and both are fine food and game fish. 

silvery 
stealth of 


O GET these big, graceful, 

fighters you must adopt the 
the Indian, have a thorough knowledge 
of their habits and the water they fre- 
quent, and seek them when the weather 
is ideal and the tide conditions are right. 
Then, in addition to all that, you must 
have the gift of patience, the ability to 
sit silently and wait, and not spoil your 
chances by impatient scuffling of the feet 
or other noisy movement. For variety, 
you can go ashore, sit on a point, and 
cast out into the black. That gets the 
big ones too, but it still takes patience. 
If you are of the kind who exclaims, 
after an hour’s unsuccessful waiting, 
‘This fishing is no damned good! There 


aren't any here!” night fishing for big 
weakfish is not for you. You must be 
able to see beauty in the night, the lure 


of the unknown in the blackness around 
you, and be able to thrill with what may 
happen as well as at what does happen. 

This night of ours was perfect for 
fishing—clear, moonless, and windless. 
No matter what direction a wind comes 
from, it means few fish and those small 
ones, although if there must be a breeze, 
a light westerly one is best, for it helps 
keep the mosquitoes away. Also, Vic 
and I have our best luck when the water 
is warm, for with a cold current, sharks 
and skates show up to spoil your fish- 
ing. But if the wind should settle in the 
west for a few days, with high tide com- 
ing about at midnight, then conditions 
approach the ideal. 


From around half-flood time to an 
hour after the turn is usually the most 
productive. While the tide flows strong, 
either flood or ebb, we get few strikes, 
for there’s too much movement. As the 
tide nears the crest of the flood, the 
bait, cast without any lead, settles to 
the bottom and stays there, and the good 
fishing starts. Later, when the tide 
starts running out strong enough so 


that even a half-ounce dipsey on a slid- 
ing rig will not hold its ground, we give 
it up and try to find our way home. 

The tide factor depends almost entire- 
ly on the type of water being fished. If it 
is an oyster bed or mud flat,the two hours 
before full-flood tide ought to produce. 
On the ebb, the weaks drop back almost 
at once to the deeper channels, and the 
bigger they are the sooner they start. 
On the other hand, these solitary tide- 
runners like to get up into the deep, nar- 
row creeks which lead from a main 
thoroughfare, but in such locations, they 
won't bite on a rising tide. So we anchor 
against the bank near the mouth of the 
creek where we meet the lunky lads 
they drift back home with the ebb. 

In our fishing grounds there is one 
particular creek ending in a circular, 
shallow bay, full of oyster beds. On a 
flooding tide we seldom have caught a 
decent weakfish at any place in this 
creek or bay; yet fishing on the ebb at 
the mouth of the creek, we have snagged 


as 
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many a lusty seven or eight-pounder as 


he dropped back to the main channel 
It would be supposed that these fish 
would take a bait on their way into their 
feeding grounds rather than after they 
had feasted. Possibly the fish we catch 
at the mouth of this creek are too smart 


or lazy to swim up the few hundred feet 


for their supper, and wait for the tide to 
bring it to them. 

This night, I asked Vic about it. He 
had no theory. 

“Who knows? We're lucky they bite 
at all. I’ve stopped trying to figure these 
fish out. If you try to understand tem 
it’s a good way to get yourself a ‘case 
number’.” 

While Vic spoke, an eel had been con 
cerning himself with my bait. I reeled 
in, reached into the box for a shedder 
crab, and peeled the shell from the rub 
bery, succulent morsel. Squid, blood 
worms, minnows, clams, are all within 
the reach of an honest man’s purse; but 
though we've taken some mighty fine 
fish on such common rations, as bait 
they’re not to be spoken of in the same 
breath with a shedder in the “buster” 
stage. That truth is a melancholy one 
when you consider that shedders sell at 
$1.75 a dozen. Sadder yet is the fact that 
at least half of your expensive bait will 
go to feed the hangers-on: eel crab 
sharks, skates, and the rest of this un 
wanted, hungry crew. 

I cast out, and hadn’t waited more 
than ten minutes when I felt a gentle, 
teady tug, and my line began to run 
out. I don’t know of a greater thrill 
than to watch your line and see it go on 
and on, out into the darkness. You are 
connected with the Unknown by a 
thread of line. Your fish will or will not 
be hooked within the space of second 
depending upon your skill. Possibly it 
will be a record-breaker. Possibly it’s 
something other than a weakfish, some 


unknown creature that has wandered in 


from the sea. You know it’s something 
big, for the two and _ three-pounders 
pounce upon the bait with an enthu 
siastic, whole-hearted ferocity The 
iong, heavy fish move off slowly and 
with dignity, just as this one was doing. 
If, at this time, I put any tension on the 
line he'd be off and away in a second 

I could feel the lift as the line gained 
speed. Soon the reel was purring like 
contented cat, and then the fish let go 


all restraint 
“Give it to him!” 
always 


and really ran. 


advised Vic, calm as 


LIFTED, held tight and felt the heavy 

smashing weight of the fish as the hook 
bit into its jaw and held. At once I 
eased the tension, and off the fish went 
in a powerful run, bending my light, 
split-bamboo bass rod almost double 
The deep silence of the marshes was cut 


by the hiss and rip of the line and the 
smash of the weakfish’s tail as he 
thrashed on the surface. Up and down 
the thoroughfare he went. It was for 
those swift and exciting minutes that 
you risk being lost in the watery mazes 
endure the mosquitoes, and the stiffen 
ing inaction of absolute silence for 
hours! 

“Great day!” exclaimed Vic, when 
finally I brought the fish to the boat side 
to be gaffed. “He’s as big as the first!” 


The fish made a terrific splash as the 
(Continued on page 73 
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Three Day Bass Catch On 


HAWAIIAN WIGGLER ~ 


“Practically all were caught on your No. 2 


Hawaiian Wiggler by Marc Justiss and myself at Soy ~ %! eis —e & 


Clear Lake, 60 miles south of Shreveport, La. We a eS 
caught 55 bass Monday morni outtin ack nal SSS) Ss ~ > -" 
g day ng, putting back Single 2 SSO ~~ a a 









Z No. 2 Shallow Running 
Hawaiian 7 





the small ones. The limit is 20 per person. 
Extra Skirts + “—. 


=— ” 
FREE CATALOG ~ 
Similar letters telling of unusual catches came from all over 
the country last season. Write for my interesting new free 
catalog on Hawaiian Wigglers and Jitterbugs. Has 75 letters 
from fishermen telling where and how they catch more fish. 
FRED ARBOGAST—402 North Street, Akron, Ohio 


Jouble $1.00 

“I started with the Wiggler and got so far ahead of Marc, } | 
a believer in surface baits, that he finally took the Wiggler 
away from me. It seemed the Wiggler was the only thing 
they would take.” — Archie Johnson, Prescott, Ark. 


limit is high. 


Looks like Hawaiian Wigglers get too many bass where 


Night Prowlers 
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gaff caught him, and then he was in the 
boat, thumping at our feet, the sound 
startlingly loud after the long silences. 

“That'll scare every fish from here to 
3rigantine Shoals,” said Vic, as the fish 
came fully into the light. He hoisted 
the fish onto the scales. “Eight pounds 
exactly. As pretty a pair as we'll see in 
many a night. Shows how uncertain 
this game is. The two biggest weakies 
we've caught all summer, and both on 
the same night within one hour.” 

The magic hour was over. The tide 
was now ebbing slowly. Again quiet had 


come to the marshes. I looked at my 
watch. Where had the hours fled? In 
this late-night fishing you do little but 


sit and wait, yet the time flies and the 
pleasure is unforgettable. 

It was 2 a.m. when, with motor throt- 
tled, we eased into the blackness. Our 
forward running light made a feeble 
green and red glow in the dark. Vic 
steered across to the far shore and fol- 
lowed it. Close as we ran to the bank, 
it was indistinguishable, and while Vic 
shaded his eyes I turned on the flash 
at intervals to keep our course. Soon 
we slipped into Brigantine Channel, and 
Vie steered with the forward tiller while 
[ watched for the red flash of Tuckerton 
light. 

Weakfish Thoroughfare winds its bar- 
strewn length of two miles from the 
south side of Brigantine Channel to our 
anchorage in Steelman’s Bay. To keep 
in deep water, we run the north bank 
of the Channel to a point directly oppo- 


site the mouth of Weakfish Thorough- 
fare, and then cut straight across. Any 
miscalculation on this ebb tide, and 


we'd end up on a wicked bar which 
guards the easterly side of the mouth. 
By watching Tuckerton light, we are 
able to make it. My flash picks up the 
stake we had driven deep into the bank, 
and in a few minutes we slide into the 





entrance, still running very slowly as 
we duck back and forth from bank to 
bank, each time dodging a bar. Soon we 
are in the home bay, and have the skiff 
fast to the buoy. It is 3:30 a.m 

We never tire of these fishing adven 
tures by night. There is a fascination to 
the solitude, to the play of the weak- 
fish in the darkness, to the sound of 
their smashing flurries on the surface 
and to seeing them come at last within 
the circle of light of your flash. Fly 
fisherman though I am, I confess I get 
just about as much fun in night fishing 


for these fish, weak only in name, as I 
do with salmon and trout. Wait until 
you sit in a boat, surrounded by velvety 


darkness, and see your line speeding 
away from you to the purr of the reel 
Then you'll understand! 


Electric Shocker Gets Carp 


LECTRIC shocking as a method of re- 

moving carp from a lake has been 
tested by state conservation department 
employees in Livingston County, N. Y., 
and pronounced successful. 

For some years the department has re- 
ceived complaints to the effect that large 
carp in Conesus Lake migrate into the 
lake’s outlet each spring, probably to 
spawn. Schools of carp enter this outlet 
at frequent intervals. 

A net was stretched across the outlet 
about 150 ft. below the lake. The electric 
shocking device was then up, the 
electrode being stretched across the 
stream at the lake. After a school of 
carp had entered the stream, the shocker 
was turned on, with the result that the 
carp were caught between net and elec- 
trode. Then the electrode was moved 
nearer the net. Carp, stunned by the 
electric shock, floated to the surface and 
were removed. About 100 large carp 
were stunned in two days. 


set 
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is 1941 vour YEAR 
TO GRAB SWEESS® 
Y 


*Dr. John B. Vernaglio 
and 927-lb. world's 
record tuna, caught at 
Ipswich Bay, Mass 













WORLD’S RECORD LINE 


IVE! Besides Dr. Vernaglia’s world’s record 

for tuna, in 1940 Ashaway Lines hung up 
four other new sea-angling world’s records: 
Broadbill swordfish, women’s broadbill, wom- 
en’s tuna, and sawrfish. 

BE READY. Hold your bigger-than-expected, 
hard-fighting, news-making big game fish. Rig 
for success with an Ashaway record-tested line. 

Famous for salt-water world’s records, the 
Ashaway Zane Grey linen line. For all ocean- 
water fish, from pan size to sharks. 

The wonderful new Ashaway Nylon water- 
proofed bait-casting and trolling line. For both 
fresh and sale water and everything from black 
bass to tarpon. And you never have to dry it. 

Ashaway Nylon fly-casting lines, 
silk fly-casting and bait-casting lines, 
in best styles. Others in linen, metal, 
cotton. Ashaway vitalized fishing 
lines serve the whole world. 

isk your dealer for Ashaway 
Lines. Write for Catalog—free. 
Ashaway Line & Twine 
Mig. Co., Box 1002, 


Ashaway, 
Rhode Island 
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Real Anglers Know Hooks 


E HAVE come a long way from 

the type of fishhook whittled 

by primitive man from a mam- 

moth bone, or the rather clumsy 
but astonishingly effective contrivance 
carved by the Eskimo from a fragment 
of walrus tusk. Today there are many 
models and numerous styles of hooks 
for both fresh and salt-water angling. 
They are adapted to various methods of 
fishing and different types of fish. Yet, 
odd to relate, there are anglers who 
merely regard a fishhook as such, with- 
out differentiating between the types 
and adopting that which best suits their 
individual needs. 

The most superficial examination will 
at once establish the marked difference 
in the physical construction of the 
mouths of fish. Manufacturers have 
modeled their hooks with these 
variations in mind, and they 
have succeeded passing well. 
It is consequently of vast im- 
portance for the average angler 
to appreciate this and to choose 
his gear accordingly. 

For instance, if the quarry 
sought has a hard, bony mouth, 
as in the case of the tarpon, it 
becomes necessary to use a 
strongly constructed hook with 
a keen cutting edge and pro- 
nounced barb, not too-sharply 
offset, the space between the 
point and shank not to exceed 
an inch and a half. The curve 
should be bold and pronounced, 
which eliminates leverage and 


gives a certain amount of nec- 
essary play, lessening’ the 
chance of the hook being 


ejected in the series of frantic 
leaps for which the tarpon is 
famed. The Sobey hook is an 
illustration of how these re- 
quirements can be met, and is 
consequently a favorite among 
those who consider the Silver 
King as the ne plus ultra of 
game fish. 

It became obvious some years 
ago, when the tuna came into 
its own as a game fish, that a 
hook must be provided which 
would insure the fish hooking 
itself. In as much as a tuna generally 
strikes a trolled bait in the opposite di- 
rection to which the boat is going, and 
does so with terrific force and speed, the 
hook must be so designed that it will au- 
tomatically sink securely into the fish’s 
jaw at the first strike. The Martu hook 
succeeds in doing just this. It is of dis- 
tinct shape, with the point sprung 
slightly outward, which not only insures 
quick penetration but makes the hook 
difficult to disgorge. The Martu is espe- 
cially recommended for tuna, though it 


: Top row: Evans, Martu, Sobey, and Mustad hooks. Middle: Ward's 
rustless, Sproat, Carlisle, O'Shaughnessy, and Titan hooks, and 
a red-and-white mullet squid. Bottom: a cedar squid, two keeled 
lead squids, three sand-eel models, and a squid with free hook 


has also proved popular with marlin 
anglers. The same hook comes in a 
slightly different model, provided with 


an offset point like that of the Carlisle. 
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Great difficulty was experienced by 
anglers, when the game of salt-water 
fishing was yet in its infancy, in hook- 
ing marlin, sailfish, and broadbill sword- 
fish. Oliver Cromwell Grinnell, who was 
the first, we believe, ever to catch a 
broadbill on rod and reel, himself de- 
signed a hook which bore his name. 
Zane Grey, the noted globe-trotting 
angler, also fashioned a broadbill hook 
which he considered an improvement on 


the Grinnell hook, and which likewise 
is named for its designer. 
It remained, however, for the Evans 


hook, which was a radical departure in 
shape and construction from its prede- 
cessors, to establish nearly perfect effi- 
ciency. The shank of this hook takes a 


sharp cut inward, centering the eye un- 
point 


der the outer curve, while the 





itself is fashioned with an exterior cut- 
ting edge permitting easier penetration 
and the smooth-surfaced, spade-shaped 
barb not only facilitates that process but 
prevents the hook from being thrown. 
Both marlin and sailfish present prob- 
lems, not only on account of the hard, 
bony structure of their mouths but also 
owing to their peculiar methods of tak- 
ing a bait. It is on these two species that 
the Evans hook has proved extremely 
popular with all those anglers who have 
given it a fair trial. There have in fact 
been several instances in which a mar- 
lin, missing the bait, has thrust his bill 
between shank and barb, with the result 
that in each case the fish was securely 


held until he was played out and boated! 

A hook that describes a medium be- 
tween the rounded curve of the Sobey 
and the flared point of the Martu is the 
Mustad, manufactured in Norway. This 
is a general-utility hook, much in de- 
mand. 

The disadvantages of trolling with a 
cedar squid have long been obvious. 
Although it can be used successfully on 
a hand line, it is not perfectly adapted 
for rod and reel, as a jumping fish can 
obtain sufficient leverage to throw it, 
especially if the prize be lightly hooked. 

To offset this disadvantage the Titan 
model hook has been fashioned of light- 
gauge wire, with a diamond outpoint 
and swaged needle eye. This permits 
the shank of the hook, with wire leader 
attached, to be inserted in the body of 
the cedar squid, with the result 
that when a striking fish be- 
comes hooked, the squid runs 
up the leader wire, preventing 
the disturbing element of lev- 
erage and perhaps a lost fish. 

From England last year came 
the Ward rustless hook. Lighter 
in construction than the models 
previously mentioned, it has the 
advantage of not staining the 
line or feathered lures. Rust 
spots on a line spell ruin, and 
with this hook such a contin- 
gency cannot occur. 

Bluefish, with their powerful 
jaws and sharp teeth, compel 
wholesome respect from an- 
glers. The consequent demand 
is for a strongly constructed 
long-shanked hook, as is illus- 
trated in the Sproat model. 
This is also adapted for surf 
fishing, where a gut leader is 
preferable to wire. 

Those who prefer a somewhat 
lighter hook and insist on a 
offset point adhere to the Car- 
lisle, which in other respects 
is similar to the Sproat though 
of somewhat lighter build. Al 
though the offset demands more 
power in the strike to set the 
hook, it makes the hook more 
difficult for the fish to disgorge 

The O’Shaughnessy, another 
tried veteran, has been in the public's 
favor for more than 75 years. In the 
best makes it is handmade, of durable 
construction, with special attention paid 
to tempering and general excellence of 
manufacture. It is sold in either the gal- 
vanized or bronzed finish. This hook is 
recommended for either surf or bottom- 
fishing, and there are many anglers who 
prefer it to any other model. 

In the matter of casting squids, there 
is equal diversity. Tin, lead, nickel, or 
painted squids are fashioned to repre- 
sent sand eels, spearing, or mullet. They 
weigh from 2% to 3% ounces, and their 
success depends as much on manipula- 

(Continued on page 75 
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Real Anglers Know Hooks 
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ion as it does on length of cast. Added 
o this, a knowledge of the fish’s habits 
s; indispensable. If fish are feeding on 
he bottom, it stands to reason that they 
nay not see a squid if it is rapidly re- 
rieved just below the surface. If, on the 
ther hand, a school of bluefish is harry- 
ng the bait on the top of the water, a 
ow squid near the bottom will not be 
conducive to success. 


A valuable adjunct to a squid is a 


trip of pork rind several inches in 
length, in which is firmly fastened a 
mall hook. These pork rinds can be 


purchased thus rigged. 
The distance to which a squid. can 
be cast is always astonishing to a novice. 


The record cast, made by Primo Live- 
nais in competition in California, was 
660 ft. 


On the beach, squidding appears to be 
far more popular than bait-fishing. If it 
were possible, it would be interesting to 
compare the catches made by each 
method; but in as much as squids are 
more universally used in surf fishing, it 
would be safe to attribute the prepon- 
derance of a season’s catch to these. 


HE most interesting characteristic of 

most anglers is the fact that they 
have their own opinions and evince a 
tenacity in their faith that is emphatic 
to a degree. Hence it is that theorists in 
hook manufacture have gone far afield 
in their efforts to please and satisfy this 
multiplicity of tastes. The smallest dif- 
ferentiation of an accepted type—a barb 
that is a fraction of an inch longer or a 
point that has a novel filing—is fre- 
quently sufficient to gain a host of ad- 
herents. It may so happen that an 
angler will have exceptional luck with a 
new variety of hook on a certain day. 
This is sufficient to cause him to swear 
by the efficiency of this special model. 
through thick 
and thin, he will argue the virtues of 
this special hook and continue to use it, 
unless his interest becomes divorced on 
account of a prolonged run of bad luck. 

3ecause it is impossible to construct 
a hook that is 100 percent perfect, it be- 
comes necessary for the careful angler 
to determine the features which he 
deems most important. This choice is 
governed not only by the variety of fish 
which he intends to catch but is also in- 


| fluenced by the method of fishing and 
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bait used, to which the special features 
of the hook selected must be adapted. 
If, for instance, the quarry is a hard- 
mouthed, surface-fighting fish, the hook 
seemingly should have a short barb; but 
whereas this type is admirable for hook- 
ing a fish, a long barb is advisable to 
prevent him from throwing the hook 
when he takes to the air. The angler 
is thus confronted with a question which 
he alone must decide, namely, whether 
it is better to adopt the hook with the 
longer barb and thus be more certain of 
holding the fish during his aerial acro- 
baties, or to select the shorter barb with 
the better chance of setting the hook 
on the strike. 
Another important point of considera- 
on in a hook is the length of shank. 
he advantage of a short shank is that 


he bait is permitted a more lifelike 
otion, and the fish will be less con- 
cious of the hook’s presence in his 


nouth when he is chewing the bait, and 
thus is likely to be hooked deeper in the 


throat. 
of gut, will be more apt to be severed by 
the fish’s teeth. 

All of which goes to prove the impor- 
tance of hook selection, and of a knowl- 
edge of hookology, as opposed to the 
custom of merely purchasing hooks as 
such without appreciating their respec- 
tive functions. 

Fishing is a science, not a haphazard 
game of guesswork. It is an intensive 
study that also demands years of experi- 
ence. In all probability, the luck which 
attends some anglers is not luck at all, 
but is the result of careful observation 

Many who follow ocean fishing as a 


recreation really know but little about 
the game. They depend entirely upon 
the captain of the craft which they 


charter. He, in most instances, provides 
the tackle, baits the hooks, or adjusts 
the lures to the lines, and in frequent 
instances hooks the fish. Then, under a 
barrage of directions from this anxious 
skipper, the angler grinds in the fish 
and that night basks amid the plaudits 
of his friends. 

Most men of this type cannot tell an 


Evans hook from a Sproat; in fact, they 
deem themselves extraordinarily profi- 
cient if they can name the species of 


fish which they catch. And there are a 
hundred of this type to one who really 
knows his stuff and who can tell a cut 
bait from a sirloin steak. This minority, 
however, can appreciate the fine points 
of the game and, 
ing, will as a rule know the reason. 

The surf angler, however, has no 
monitor at his elbow. He is on his own; 
and if he fills his basket it is because he 
is wise in the lore of the beach. 
is no one to advise him on 
choose his bait, or do his casting for 
him. If he cannot perform these necessi- 
ties he might as well stay home. 

It pays in the end to formulate your 
own decisions and through experimenta- 
tion learn to gauge the superiority of 
certain types of gear, rather than to 


On the other hand, the leader, if | 


if unsuccessful in fish- | 


There | 
his tackle, | 


depend on the recommendation of some | 


eager chap across the counter, who may 
have tendencies towards partisanship in 
certain brands that are not suited to 
your needs.—C. Blackburn Miller. 


Bermuda Trick Fishing 


OME trick fishing, based on an excep- 

tional knowledge of fish habits, 
recently reported from Bermuda, with 
Harry Stubbs, a local guide, as the hero. 

A party of newspaper men went fish- 
ing with Stubbs. When the boat was 
anchored, the guide asked for sug- 
gestions as to the fish wanted for a 
three-hook line which he rigged. An 
amberjack on the top hook, bonito on 
the middle hook, and a rockfish on the 
bottom were called for. Within 10 min- 
utes Stubbs reeled in, and the three fish 


specified were gaffed in their proper 
order. 

In a further demonstration of his 
skill, Stubbs asked the journalists if 


they had ever seen a man lasso a fish 
Being assured that none had, Stubbs cut 
the sinker from his line, hooked on a 
handful of anchovies, and tossed it out 
about 50 ft. A giant Allison tuna struck 
at once, and a moment later was flop- 
ping around on the deck. Stubbs had 
jerked it in so fast that the tuna hadn't 
had a chance to get away. 


was 








IMPERIAL SALT WATER LEVEL WIND REELS 


Ideal for surfcast- 
ing, trolling and 
heavy fresh water 
fishing. Four mod- 
els, each with 
special features. 
Strong, true, rust- 
proof level wind 
mechanism. Prices 
$5.50 to $8.50. 





QUAKER AND COAST CITY LIGHT 
TACKLE REELS 


Newly designed 
lightweight reels 
with and without 
star drags. With 
the many pat- 
ented and exclu- 
sive features of 
Reels by Ocean 
City."* 150 yd. size. 
Prices $4 and $5, 








This fish on the { “Reels by 
Ocean City ‘’ Your guarantee that the reel is 
the finest that you can get at the price 


SEE THEM AT YOUR DEALER'S 
INTER-STATE LEVEL WIND REEL 


With the sensational 
Duralite spool. A 
fine tournament 
quality reel at a 
popular price. You 
will get unusually 
long casts with less 
backlash. Priced at 
$6.50. 


PLYMOUTH FLY REEL 
with SILENT DRAG 











Yes, a silent adjustable drag. 
You can adjust the drag just 
the way you want it. This is 
a fine fly reel with line guide. 
Priced at $3.50 and $4. Other 
fly reels from $1.25 








dered where I’d land if the house blew 


over. Thus did I spend two long hours 
and then I got up. Rip, having no 
more luck in getting to sleep than I, 


also donned his boots and opened up the 
fire as wide as it would go 

We rustled up some breakfast, washed 
the dishes, and otherwise prepared for 
the day’s fishing. We cut another hole, 
fixed up our lines and traps, and were 
ready for action at sunrise. I had 


thought the wind would abate with the 
coming of dawn, but it didn’t, so I 
grabbed the hole nearest the stove. 
3ucky and Rip scraped 

the ice off the holes they 

had cut three or four 

hours previousiy, Bucky 

pulling up a bare hook 

for his efforts of the 

earlier hour. 


“Here's how you fish for 
these babies,” said Rip, 
planting a camp stool be- 


side the hole I had select- 
ed. “Cut a piece of bait 
about this size,” and he 


showed me a bit of fillet of 
flounder no larger than my 
little fingernail, “and be 
sure to cover the point of 
the hook. Then sound, and 
let your bait just brush 
bottom. Loop your line 
over the end of this spring 
and keep your eyes on the 
flag. Now here’s what a 
bite looks like and he 
barely flicked the line. I 
could see that I'd have to 
watch pretty closely to 
recognize a nibble. 

“Hey, hey!” announced 
Bucky, who had got off to 
a head start. He pulled 
away at his line, hand 
over hand, and at the end 
of exactly 105 feet of the 
braided silk there reposed 
a “shad.” 

One look at the fish and 
I laughed. “Hell, is that 
what you call a_ shad? 
Down home the fishman 
calls those things white- 
fish.” 

And that’s just what 
“Winnepesaukee shad” are 

whitefish, smaller - size 





editions of their Great Lakes relatives, 
only, like the “Wyoming grayling,” 
subjected to the the native propensity 
for local naming. These’ whitefish, 
native to Lake Winnepesaukee, were 
first caught here about a century ago. 


Through a largely fancied resemblance, 


the earlier settlers mistook them for 
shad, which fish migrated in those 
days up the Merrimack and Winnepe- 
saukee Rivers to the lake. So ecail 
them “shad” they did, and the mis- 
nomer still sticks. In reality they are 


Labrador whitefish, Coregonus clupea- 
formis, and once in a while one catches 
a slightly different species of the family, 
the Menominee or round whitefish. 

In the Great Lakes, these fish will at- 
tain a weight of eight to twelve pounds. 
At Winnepesaukee the big ones, pisca- 
torially slanged “senators,” go up only 
to three pounds. The average shad 
would be less than a pound and would 
measure around ten inches. Cold, firm, 
and silvery when they're lifted up from 
their habitat of fifty to 100-foot depths, 
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They Call it Shad Fishing 


(Continued from paye 19) 

they are trim little fish to gaze upon, not 
unlike smelts in general coloration but 
built along more generous lines. Their 
outstanding features are their tiny 
mouths and the apparent absence of any 


kind of teeth, the latter perhaps ex- 
plaining the difficulty experienced in 


catching them. 

“Why the big hook?” I asked as I 
looked at Bucky’s catch. “I should think 
you'd catch ’em easier if you used a 
trout hook instead of a bass hook.” 

“Try a small hook if you want to, but 
we all have better luck with a large one. 





You see these 
shad go down 
to the bait 
' and suck it 
up. If you used a small hook, the line 
would be in their way.” 

“Wouldn’t they hit the 
bait just as well?” 

“They never did with me. Besides, a 
small hook would slide right out of their 
mouths. And here,” Rip went on, point- 
ing to the specimen I was inspecting, 
“look how tender their mouths are. A 
little hook would tear right out.” 

“Here comes another,’ Bucky an- 
nounced, and Rip left to do some fish- 
ing of his own. 

So I followed my instructions, sound- 
ing bottom with a generous hunk of 
lead I was using for a sinker, then bare- 
ly raising the bait so it was free from 
rocks or other entanglements. Making 
a loop in the line at just the right place, 
I hooked the loop onto the trap in front 
of me and proceeded to fish. 

The “trap” is nothing but a long, thin 
strip of steel, similar to one of your 


the 


side of 


grandmother's corset stays, with a piece 
of red, green, or some vther color cloth 
fastened to the 


end of it. It is tacked 








No space for coal in the tiny bob- 
house, and the author has to brave 
the cold for another sack. At left, 
some average Winnepesaukee shad 





onto the wall upright, so that when th 
weight of the line hangs on it, the pie« 
of steel flexes over to become a ve! 
sensitive trap. Sensitivity is essentia 
because these little shad bite so daintil 
that no man’s fingers could feel thei 
nudges. 

The tip end of the corset stay, as thi 
trap proved to be, bends over to hai 
directly above the center of the fishir 
hole, and the fisherman, crouched ove 
in his chair, keeps his fingers in pos 
tion to grab his line quickly when tl} 
little flag on the trap wiggles in t} 
slightest degree. The ide 
is to be quick, yanki1 
with the first nod of tl 
trap. Many times the fis! 
erman is fooled; nothi1 
greets his tug. And mar 
more times the fisherma 


is fooled when one <¢ 
the little critters, offe 
ing no perceptible figh 


hangs on until the top i 
almost in sight and the: 
lets go. But the draw 
back of the game com«s 

in the continual pullir 

up of 100 feet of lir 

to rebait, for with sof 
bait the chances are five 
to one the hook will 
be empty after a missed 


nibble. And there aré 
plenty of nibbles wher 
these things are on th 
feed! 

By noon, Bucky had 
ten of the little critter 
only two short of hi 
day’s limit, while tiT 


yas not far behind, hav 
ing caught eight of then 
I had as yet to catch one 
Yes, I admit having had 
my share of the nibble 
my hole was just as at 
tractive as theirs, but m 
technique was bad. 
Bites began to slow u} 
by that time, so we ad 
journed for dinner, and 
being cold, hungry, and 
cockeyed from watchin; 


that damned dancing flag, I welcome: 
the respite. It gave me a chance at 


least to fill my stomach with a nice, juic 
steak, plus a plate of corned-beef has} 
sloshed down with beer—and an oppo! 
tunity to cover my own ability as 
whitefish piscatorialist by praising th 
bobbing style of my companions. 

Midway of the meal, visitors fro! 
nearby bobhouses came in to inquire 
to our luck, and I found it was the cu 
tom to return the visit with hip pocket 
abulging. So we spent the rest of the da 
being blown from one bobhouse to a! 
other. Believe me, when dusk cam 
swooping over the lake, I was ready t 
call it a day; and though the wind cor 
tinued to howl, it wasn’t long befor 
got to sleep. 

Sunday dawned without the tornad 
accompaniment of the previous day 
and with the dying down of the wil 
we noticed a rising of temperature. | 
still fell far short of what I call a con 
fortable day, but what I lacked in phy 
ical comfort was made up in what I a 
complished in learning how to cate 
whitefish. 

Breakfast had no 
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The Truth 
Shall Out 


THE old mountain 
*men, or trappers, 
vere masters in the 
rt of yarn spinning, 
and could blend truth 
nd fiction so evenly 
that the result was 
sure to be flawless. 

Black Harris was a mountain man 
who had been out trapping on the Platte 
for three years, and when he finally got 
back to town he. fixed himself up like a 
St. Louie dandy and partook of the best 
of everything. One night at dinner he 
was seated next to a lady. 

“Mr. Harris,” she said, “I hear you’ve 
seen some wonderful sights.” 

“Yes, ma’am, that I have. Why only 
last winter, when the snow was fifty foot 
deep everywhere and the weather was a- 
freezin’, I come upon a green forest, 
ma’am, and the birds was a-singin’ in it.” 

“Why, Mr. Harris!” 

“Yes, ma’am; they tell me that the 
b’ar and the buff’ler was freezin’ to death 
everywhere else then; but they didn’t do 
it near us, and we was nearly starvin’ to 
death in the snow up there in the Black 
Hills; lived off our moccasins fur six 
weeks. But one day we crossed a can- 
yon, and, scalp my head, ma’am, if we 
didn’t come on this place where there 
was green grass, green trees, and birds 
singin’ in ’em, and this is February. Our 


They Call it 
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voured than I had busted open the cou- 
ple of inches of ice accumulated over 
the night and got back into bobbing 
harness. I didn’t wait long for a bite, 
and the very first one turned out suc- 
cessfully. “At last.” I yelled, “I have one 
of the damned things.” Pulling up for 
what seemed interminable minutes, I 
finally spotted him coming up from the 
depths. Because of the crystal clear wa- 
ter, you could see your catch at least 
twenty-five feet down. 

Rip and Bucky waited no longer than 
I, and for three solid hours the white- 
fish gorged themselves on our fillet of 
flounder, not once stopping their nib- 
bling. Nibble, yank, nibble, yank, nibble, 
yank, and keep on pulling! For every 
ten or twelve times Rip would yank, he 
would pull up a fish. My own average 
was about twenty-five bites per fish, but 
i kept at it. 

‘Here comes a senator!” Rip sud- 

nly bellowed at one point, but at the 

irface it proved to be just a common 
oter hooked through the _ stomach. 
Later in the morning our next-door 
eighbor came in with a jug of cider to 

quire of our thirst and our luck, ask- 
ng us if we had any to compare with a 

fteen-incher he had just caught. Our 
earest approach to his was one thirteen 
neches long. Ducking his offer of cider, 

bordering closely on vinegar, I asked 
vhat he was using for bait. 

“Piece of cow’s liver got my big 
ne, but my brother’s doing right well 
with pin minnows. Doesn’t matter much 
when they're biting like this.” 





animals was like to die when they seen 
the grass, and we all yelled out ‘Hurrah 
fur summer!’ 

“‘*Hyar goes fur meat,’ says I, and I 
ups my gun at one of them singin’ birds 
Down comes the critter elegant, its head 
spinnin’ from the body. But that bird 
never stops singin’ and when I takes up 
the meat and goes to skin it out, it’s so 
hard that it turns the edge of my hunt- 
ing knife. 

“Up comes a young chap that’s been 
clerkin’ at the Fort, an’ I says, ‘What’s 
all this, boy?’ 

“Well, he looks at the trees an’ scrapes 
’em with his knife; then he reaches fur 
a leaf and it snaps off like the stem of a 
clay pipe. 

“*Putrified!’ he says. ‘Hang me fur a 
horse thief if the whole place ain’t pu- 
trified!’ An’ putrified it was, ma’am!” 

“How awful!” said the lady. “And 
did it smell very badly?” 

“Smell badly, ma’am?” replied Black 
Harris. “Say, would a skunk stink if he 
was turned to stone?”—W. A. M. 


Shad Fishing 


from page 76 


At 11 o’clock Bucky had his limit and 
turned to taking pictures, while Rip 
also having caught his dozen, closed his 
hole and started the dinner. I fished on 
until noon before I landed my twelfth 

With the last of the allotment, I! 
yelled my satisfaction at conquering the 
Winnepesaukee shad. “Thank God,” | 
announced. “Now I can concentrate on 
keeping my hands warm.” 

But I was too optimistic. I’m fifty 
miles from Winnepesaukee now, safe in 
my home, and they aren’t warm yet. 


Experts Catch More Fish 

XPERT anglers catch more fish than 

the average fishermen, according to 
recent tests made in Michigan. For three 
years the catches of 100 anglers of the 
expert class have been compared with 
creel censuses made by conservation of- 
ficers and taken at random. 

In trout waters the experts took an 
average of 1.4 fish an hour, as against 
the ordinary fishermen’s 0.9, and their 
daily catches averaged 5.4 fish as against 
3.2 fish for the others. They also caught 
larger fish. On non-trout waters the ex- 
perts again scored with an average of 
6.7 fish for a fishing day of 3.3 hours, as 
compared with 4.2 for the non-expert 
And, to rub it in, the skilled anglers 
drew blanks on only 17 percent of the 
days they went fishing, whereas the 
average fishermen went fishless 31 per 
cent of the time. 

There’s more than luck in catching 
fish, popular fancy to the contrary 
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Penn Fishing Tackle Mfg. Co. 
159 W. Lehigh Ave., Phila., Pa., Dept. O-21 
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Campers Manual 


i timer as well as beginner can get helpful hints 


Many an ol 


from this book. Appetizing menus for both stationary and no- 
madic camps. How to cook meat broil, roast, fry, braise, 
bake, boil, steam, stew. Howto make gravy, flapjacks, cereals, 


coffee, tea, etc. Two weeks food supply for four persons. Ra- 
tion list per man per week. Equipment for four persons in 


stationary cam 


How to use compass. What to do when lost in the woods. 
How to make a fire in the wet. How to select a suitable camp- 
site. Some new pointers on camp management, sanitation, 
and woodcraft. 64 pages and cover. Sent postpaid for only 


25e. Write Dept 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


The WADCRS 


} Real sportsmen appreciate the many 

? fine features of Hodgman Waders. . 

. . Hand-made throughout, they are 
built for long weer and the utmost in 
comfort. . . Write for new free book- 

MA let showing latest styles including 
if the new Zephyrweight English type 
+ Boot Foot. Address Dept. C 
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J. A. EMMETT, Editor 








Winter is Repair Time 


ON’T wait too long before putting 
your boat in shape for the coming 
season. If you do, you’re almost 
certain to skimp the work in your 
eagerness to get on water. Another 
thing, if you get the reconditioning done 
now you will probably have a better job, 
because workmen in the boat yards 


aren't overburdened with orders, and 
can give your craft the attention it 
needs. 

Did your outboard start to act up 


toward the end of last season? Now is 
the time to find out the cause: whether 
it requires merely minor adjustments or 
if the fault is deep-seated. If it’s the 
latter, have your mechanic give you an 
estimate of how much an overhaul will 
cost (by the way, be sure that he is a 
competent marine-engine mechanic), 
and compare his figure with the net cost 
of a new outboard. To find that net 
cost, shop around for prices on the new 
motor and for the best allowance you 
can get on the one you'll turn in. You 
may find that it’s almost as cheap to 
turn in your outboard each year for a 
new one, and avoid the time and trouble 
of annual overhauls which may or may 
not be satisfactory. 

However, many owners prefer to have 
their outboards overhauled and put in 
shape annually. That is O. K. if you are 
sure of your mechanic. If you're not, 
take or send the motor to the nearest 
official service station of the manufac- 
turer; although such stations are tied 
up with sales agencies you can be pretty 
sure that they'll give you an honest esti- 
mate of overhaul costs and a dependable 
opinion about its advisability. Many 
owners store their outboards at a service 
station for the winter, and thus take 
advantage of the low overhaul cost of- 
fered by the station to keep their men 
busy and their overhead down during 
the slack season of the year. 

As to inboard engines, this is also the 
best time for reconditioning, whether 
you do the work yourself or have it done 
by a mechanic. You can remove the 
engine from your boat to a warm base- 
ment or garage, and there work on it in 
your spare time. A mechanic, of course, 
can go over the motor while it’s still in 
the boat, and give you an estimate of 
costs. Then, if you decide he should do 
the work, he can remove it to his shop. 
But, in either case, get the work started 
now; you'll save time or money—or both. 

If there is no good marine-engine 
mechanic available, write to the maker 
of your motor, giving model and serial 
numbers and information about its con- 
dition. From this the company should 
be able to give you an accurate esti- 
mate of what they'll charge to put the 
motor in shape at the factory. If that 
figure seems satisfactory, you can then 
remove and crate the engine and for- 
ward it to them. Such factory work is 
usually more costly than local repairs, 
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but is invariably more satisfactory. 
Here, again, you should weigh the ques- 
tion of whether it might not be more 
economical, in the long run, to trade the 
engine in for a new one. After all, you 
can always replace and renew moving 
parts, but after you’ve used a motor for 
a number of years its block deteriorates, 
and, in salt-water regions especially, 
may be so faulty as to fail in a year or 
so even after a complete engine over- 
haul. You won’t have any trouble get- 
ting a fair allowance on a marine engine 
in running condition, but once that 
block starts to leak its value is problem- 
atical. 

Now for the hull itself. If the boat is 
comparatively new the usual painting 
job will probably be all that’s required 
to make it ready for another season. 
3ut here the work should be left until 
spring unless the craft is in a warm, 
convenient place for you to work, when 
it can be done in spare winter hours. 

If the boat has been leaking, find out 
why. It may be due to some minor 
fault—loose calking, split plank, torn 
canvas covering—or rot, due to age or 
lack of care, may have set in. With 
that, fastenings may give way and 
weakness develop in other parts of the 
construction, which means that major 
repairs are called for. Now is the time 
to get them under way; trifling repairs 
can be postponed until spring. 


UCH will depend on the climate in 

your section, and where you keep 
your craft; also on whether you intend 
to make your own repairs or have the 
work done outside. Apparently small 
jobs always seem to take more time 
than you've allowed for them, especially 
when you do the work in spare mo- 
ments or over week-ends; consequently, 








it’s wise to start early and allow ple! 
of time. 

Even if your boat is too large to 
moved to a spot where you can work « 
it, the loose gear probably has be: 
stored in your basement or garage, a! 
you can now recondition a good deal 
it. Varnish such things as oars, paddl 
and boat hook; repair and paint seat 
put cushions in condition, repair ca 
vas; clean and lacquer any removat 
brasswork. 


HE man who plans to build his ow 

boat for next season’s sports shot 
have it under way by now, or at lea 
get it started without delay. My arti 
in the December 1940 issue of OuTD 
Lire will give you a good deal of assi 
ance in that undertaking. Or perha} 
you'd like a trailer to transport yo 
boat overland; if you do, start to sho; 
around for one, or if you're going 
build it yourself, begin the work in yo 
spare time now. And there are oth¢ 
boating projects that make good spar 
time hobbies: build a set of chocks f 
car-top carrying; an aquaplane; or pe! 
haps a sailing rig if you have a bo 
suitable for it. 

As I’ve said countless times befor 
never put anything but the best qualit 
paints and varnishes on your craft 
And that means marine grade. If you 
can’t buy it locally, write to one of th 
large supply houses for lists of the dif 
ferent types of paint they carry; the 
you'll have plenty of time to pick the 
kind you want and have it on hand 
when painting time comes around—a! 
that won't be long now. 

Adding some new equipment this 
year? Catalogues from marine-har 
ware concerns display it in the great 

(Continued on page 79) 
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Whether you have a new engine installed or the old one repaired, do it now and save money 
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Boat Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 


Locating Canoe Leaks 


ANY canoeists try to locate leaks by 
M close examination of the inside floor- 
ing of the craft. Not only is this difficult, 
but it’s often inaccurate, since the water 
may run some distance under the canvas 
before coming up through the wood. The 
vetter way is to place the canoe on two 

iwhorses, pour in water, and then watch 
vhere leaks appear. Ring these places 
vith chalk, empty the canoe and allow it 





o dry. thoroughly, and apply your 
patches.—S. L. Dawson, Tenn. 
Skid for Rowboat 
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SKID, mod- 
A eled on the 
Indian travois, is a 
great help in haul- 
ing your rowboat 
to and from the 
water. It can be simply made, as pic- 
tured, from two poles, a crosspiece of 
2x 4 or 2 x 6 lumber, and a few bolts. 
The poles should be at least 4 in. thick at 
the butt and a little longer than the boat, 
ind the crosspiece long enough so that 
when bolted in place the joints are a few 
inches outside the sides of the boat. The 
heads of the bolts at these joints should 
be countersunk underneath. 


To use the skid, lay it flat on the 
ground, slide the boat up onto it, and 
fasten it down with a rope at the bow 
and one across the gunwales from one 
end of the crosspiece to the other. Now 
lift the front end of the skid and tie it 
to the rear bumper of your car so that it 
hangs 3 or 4 in. above ground (it will 
ride higher when the ear is in motion) 
This rig won't stand long trips, but it 
will tow very well for a mile.—Alfred 
Sturgess, N. Y. 


Prevents Drying Out 


yo years ago I built a pine boat fo! 
trailer use, and was forced to store it 
between trips in the open sun, since I 
had neither garage space nor a shady 
spot for it. Naturally, the seams began 
to open. A tarpaulin over the top did no 
good, and covering the bottom with wet 
burlap bags or water made the wood 
swell so that the sides were forced away 
from the ribs, and the paint was ruined. 
Finally, I worked out this stunt: 

After scraping the boat, recalking it 
where necessary, and repainting it, I 
placed it on blocks about 6 in. above the 
ground, in as shady a spot as I could find 
I spread the area under the boat about 3 
to 4 in. deep with straw and weeds, and 
gave this a thorough soaking with the 
garden hose. Then I threw a tarpaulin 
over the boat. The result was that evap- 
oration from the wet ground and straw 
kept the boat bottom from drying out, 
yet did not ruin the paint since there was 
no direct contact. After the first soak- 
ing, 2 or 3 pails of water a week were 
enough to keep the ground wet.—W™m. L 
Larson, Oreg 
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variety. The outboard owner, for in- 
tance, will find a gasoline can designed 
to carry ready-mixed fuel for his engine, 
ind he’ll appreciate the convenient way 
in which the motor can be fueled from 
the specially designed spout of the con- 
tainer. And then there are covers to 
protect the outboard when it’s not in 
use; a trolling attachment or plate for 
fastening to the propeller; an efficient 
ind easily stowed small anchor; seats 
ind cushions; and lights and equipment 
designed not only to comply with gov- 
ernment regulations but to fit your boat. 
In some parts of the country, of 
urse, it’s possible to leave a boat in 
rater all winter long—even use it on 
warm days—-but in most sections the 
vner must draw his craft up on land 
d cover it securely. Better take a 
ok at yours to determine if the cover 
still doing its job 
For those who don't own a boat, these 
inter months are a good time to look 
round for one. Or if you want to make 
change in hull or motor, now is the 
me to plan for and procure your pur- 
ase to best advantage. 30at shows 
hroughout the country display new 
1odels, and you can assemble manu- 
facturers’ catalogues and specifications, 
liscuss various points about the craft 
vith your neighbors who are boatmen, 
nd generally get a good idea of what 
being offered at your price. 


The boating season, especially in 
Northern waters, is all too short, but 
intelligent planning and a bit of work 
during the winter enables many a man 
to lengthen his.—J. A. Emmett 


Brush Up on Your Boating 


This winter will be a good time to 
learn more about boat operation, rules 
of the road for crowded waters, and 
even elementary pilotage. You may not 
figure on using a boat for anything but 
fishing, or pleasure runs which will 
never take you out of your river. But if 
the number of boats on our federal 
waterways keeps on increasing as it has 
during the last few years, with a grow 
ing number of accidents, it will not be 
long before legislation is enacted mak 
ing some sort of examination necessary 
to obtain a license to operate even a 
pleasure boat. 

Large libraries have books on boating 
prepared by yachting writers for an 
teurs who want such information it 
handy form. In cities along our coasts 
and on the Great Lakes, Power Squad 
ron classes are conducted each winter 
The rankest landlubber can join. By 
spending a pleasant evening each week 
for a month or so, he will learn more 
than enough to enable him to pass any 
examination he as a boat owner may be 


called upon to take.—J. A. E. 
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Greater operating 
economy! Runs 6 
hours on a single 
gallon of gasoline! 
Performs equally well in 
both salt and freshwater. 


eee aoe 

©4-cycle... 2': H.P. 

*No oil in gasoline 

* Automotive principle— 
easy starting 


*No water pump 
= * Ball-bearing crankshaft 
; . / * Perfect trolling speed 
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Ask about the air and water-cooled inboards, 
and the two new single cylinder outboards! 


AUSON 


COMPANY 
NEW HOLSTEIN, WIS, 


The 


20 SUPERIOR ST. 


Write for Catalog OL 


COMING! NEW LAUSON 3-CYLINDER, 4-CYCLE | ¢ 
RADIAL MODEL OUTBOARD. WATCH FOR DETAILS! 








ACME Folding Boats 


ged lightweight boats that yo 
: board fer. 
line 


can carry 









1 mack guar rantes Write! 
“THE, ACME FOLDING BOAT COMPANY 
< I vga a ‘ faberenaetanes Cae Fe Pete 9 " Peiats Ont. 







Would you buy from 
someone who builds one 
“‘now-and-then"’, or from 
men who have spent years 
in boat designing, and 
who each year build thous- 
ands? There is so much more to 
boat-building than just the material and labor that 
goes into them. The speed, safety and enjoyment 
you get depend on correct design. 


THOMPSON 


“Better Built Boats” 


for fishing, rowing, out- 
boards, inboards, canoes, 
sailboats, etc., give you, 
through volume production 
at twobig plants, top value 
in correct design, selected 
materials, and expert work- 
manship. Yet with all, 
Thompson Boats are sur- 
prisingly low priced. Send Cances $70 and up 
for Free Boat Catalog. See for 15'2 Ft. 
yourself how . “Thompson “Snipe” 
Beats the World on Boats.’ is 
Please state the kind of boat 
you areinterestedin. Write- 
THOMPSON BROS. 

BOAT MFG. CO. 

218 Ann Street 

PESHTIGO, WIS. 
118 Elm Street (102) 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 





Outboards $42 and up 


Very fast utility model 



























Get into the Swing! 


BUY A WOLVERINE BOAT 
THIS YEAR 


new Weldwood skiffs rar 
in sizes from 8’ to 14’, priced from $40.00 up 
Combination sailboats and deluxe 
boards together with rowbo fast outboards, 
dinghies, low priced inboards, and 
that are built to sell at a price and still give 
vou years of satisfaction. It that 
Wolverine boats are built finest 
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DUNPHY BOAT ‘CORP. 
322 Broad St. Oshkosh, Wis. 























More Speed — Perfect Trolling 
— Weedless Operation or just 
‘ All-Around Better Performance — 
Whatever you want we can fur- 
nish a wheel which Ay ! supply it. 
Write for pe opeller “‘bible’’: con- 
eae ae ations for all motors 
built since 1926 (Free). 
Our Sensational AQUA-MASTER 
propellers invariably erevide 


faster, 
more economical performance. 


Investigate 
MICHIGAN WHEEL CORPORATION 
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INBOARD: 
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today. 
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Models—36 Sizes! 
Always ready to use—PIONEER Boots give you everything | 
you want—speed, safety and care-free boating! America’s 
Outstanding Values! No work, worry or up-keep costl 
Time tested for 30 years! Endorsed by leading 
summer comps and resorts. 

PIONEERMFG.CO. ,122PerrySt..Middicbury, ind. 
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was a small, distant figure, and a few 
minutes later I could see him waving to 
me from the island. 

With bared legs and much resolution I 
started after him. It really wasn’t so bad 
after the first shock. My legs were soon 
numb and I couldn’t feel much except a 
slight burning sensation. 

When I arrived, Tom was all dressed 
and warm again, ready to enjoy my dis- 
comfort at landing. The dogs had swum 
across behind me, and were now rolling 
in the sand and whining with the cold. 

“Cold?” he grinned. 

“No. I f-feel f-fine,” I assured him, 
trying to keep my teeth from chattering. 

He started to say something else, but 
just then the dogs began to holler, so he 
grabbed his gun and left me wiping wet 
sand from between my toes with a wool 
sock. When I finished replacing my foot- 
gear, I hurried down the island toward 
the dogs. I had barely reached good 
cover when I heard a shot closely fol- 
lowed by another. I walked down to 
meet Tom just as he emerged from a 
thicket with a fat buck rabbit. 


HIS is better than carrying them all 
the way in your pocket,” he smirked. 
“Let’s go.” 

We started off at a fast walk. The 
cover was not densely concentrated, and 
there was a fine chance of getting a 
jump shot if there were any rabbits 
bedded down. And we felt confident 
that the young buck would have little 
mates somewhere. 

... That’s what we thought. But we 
walked the entire length of the island, 
which was about half long the 
first one, without taking our guns off 
safety. Tom and I met at the narrow 
extremity. 

“A rabbit to an island,” I commented. 
“Regular Robinson Crusoe stuff.” 

“Maybe this is the end of the hermits,” 
Tom said hopeful. “Maybe there’s a 
harem on the next island.” 

“Why don’t you go over and see?” 

Tom shot me a dirty look, while I sat 
on a log and took off my game bag, then 
he started off. This time the hounds 
went with him instead waiting with 
me. It was midday now, and the sun 
was warm. I lay down on my back and 


as as 


of 


watched, for the next ten minutes, a 
slow wind herding a few very white 
clouds across the sky. 

It never occurred to me to take my 


boots off until I heard the dogs yelping 
in the distance. Then I pulled them off 
as fast as I could and lit out down the 
sand bar for the water. Two thirds of 
the distance to the island I heard a shot. 

When I reached the shore, I did not 
bother to wipe the sand off my feet, but 
pulled on socks and boots and started 
running down the island. I had just 
barged into a clearing which ran almost 
from side to side of the narrow island 
when I saw a rabbit coming toward the 
clearing down a narrow strip of brush. 
He was bouncing right along, so I 
ducked back into the cover and ran over 
to intercept him. 

For a couple of minutes I waited, but 
no rabbit. The dogs were yipping mer- 
rily in the other direction, indicating 
they were on another rabbit. Thinking 
my bunny had set, I walked slowly 
forward. 

He had set, and he bounced up some 
distance ahead of me. I got in a long 
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shot, but the brush was thick and I 
couldn't be sure I had plugged him 
Running forward, I could see him slip- 
ping along, although he was wounded. 
I shot again, and picked him up only 
three feet from the back door of a 
muskrat burrow. 

The dogs still whooped it up at the 
far end of the island. Keeping a careful 
eye on the edges of the clearing as I 
trotted along, I headed for the sound. 


At the top of a little ridge I spied some- 
thing gray coming toward me. In a 
minute I got a good look, an ds saw it was 
a cottontail. 

Dodging into a gully, I ran toward the 


rabbit in a crouch so there would be no 
chance of his seeing me. But I must 
have made too much noise, for when I 
came over a low ridge he was running 
the other way down anothL-r gully. By 
this time I was puffing heavily and 
missed my first shot, but the second 
crippled his hind legs. I knocked him 
on the head and started for the dogs. 

Soon I heard a shot and the dogs 


stopped howling. I walked forward, and 
arrived in time to find Tom picking up 
a big rabbit at the edge of a small patch 

“Let’s take a turn back,” said Tom. “I 


know there are more rabbits here 

“You mean there were,” | said. “I’m 
sorry, but I can’t hunt any more.’ 

“Why?” 

“T got my limit.” The limit was three 

“Well, then, let’s go home. I've got my 
limit too.” 

Going back, we waded to the shore 
and walked up the mainland This 
caused less shoe-changing than follow- 
ing the islands. By the time we had 
hiked back to the point opposite where 
the boat was, it was almost sundown 
The river had risen slightly and the 
boat was floating at anchor off the 
island. The water in between was too 
deep to wade without sheddir pants 
and shorts. 


“T’ll go,” I volunteered. “I'll bring the 
boat back.” 

The icy water was almost waist deep 
midway. So when I reached the bar I 


was numb again and didn’t mind tread- 


ing on the angular pebbles. Then I 
rowed back to the mainland to collect 
Tom, the dogs and guns, and the six 
rabbits. 

When we pushed off upriver again to 
the car, the sun had sunk and the water 
was shadowed black in the dusk. Tom 
was loosening the vent on the motor 
tank when he spoke. 

“How did you really get that first 
rabbit?” he asked. 

“I've been kidding you,” I confessed. 


“I didn’t have him in my pocket—I had 


him in my hat all the time!” 


Bull Snakes Help Ranchman 
ULL snakes are helping W. A. Richard- 

son, district clerk of Erath County, 
Tex., to rid his ranch of rattlesnakes. 
On purchasing the property, Richardson 
advertised for bull snakes, bought 14, 
and released them thereon. Since then 


the number of rattlers has diminished 
and the ranchman has learned why. 

Recently, while walking through a 
field, he saw a large bull snake attack 
a rattlesnake and, after a struggle, con- 
strict the rattler until it was dead. After 
killing the rattler, the bull snake seized 
it in his mouth and swallowed it. 

= - - = 
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Your Own 


Cabins, Lodges 


A big book of definite instructions made for 





beginners If you can handle a hammer and 
saw, there’s no reason why you can’t build a 
bang-up cabin in the woods or a bungalow on 
the lake or shore, or a roadside stand, and make 
one you or anyone would be glad to look at, 
live in, or own 


and step-by-step in- 
Designs 
homes, 


Here are complete plans, 
structions for every stage of the work. 
for numerous log cabins, lodges, tourist 
wayside stands, bungalows. 


Everything Simplified 


Not just a book of pictures but a full course of 
instruction. You will make no mistakes because 
every step is explained and shown in picture dia- 
grams. Every problem of location, drainage, wa- 
ter supply, etc., is clearly explained. Tells how 
to cut and erect your structure—all about floors, 
roofs, windows, doors—how to do the whole job 
from foundation to chimney top. What to do in- 
side and outside. Don't imagine it’s hard—when 
you see the book you'll be aching to grab some 
tools and get to work. Tells all about how to 
estimate all costs before you start—what lumber 
to use, etc. A revelation in simplicity. 


Complete—Shows How 


This new manual “HOW TO BUILD CAB- 
INS, LODGES, BUNGALOWS” is the latest 
complete guide-book on the subject. Prepared 


by experts especially for our readers—you can be 
sure it is as genuine as such a book can be made. 


Send No Money Now 


No money is required with order unless 
you prefer. Just send the coupon and pay 


postman $2.00 plus a few cents postage 
when the book arrives. SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED—If, after examining 
this manual, you are not completely sat- 
ised, return it and we guarantee to 
promptly refund your money. 
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Question: A short time ago a frie f 
attempted to stop some leaks in wl 
but it still leaks. How can I make it t 
without having it out of commission too long 
—C. T., New York. 

Answer: If your boat has been in the water 
for more than 2 weeks and still leaks after 
swelling, I doubt if a filler will end the trouble. 
The best thing to do is to have the seams 
calked. If you wish to try it yourself you 
have to let the seams become fairly dry 
procure several balls of candlewick and mz 
glue. Run a thin stream of the glue into the 
seam, and then force one or more strands (as 
necessary) of the candlewick into place with a 
screw driver or fine calking iron. Do not use 
too much force. Keep a little oil handy t lit 
the tool int to prevent glue and candlewick 
from sticking to it. Finally, fill the seam with 
marine seam composition or j-lead putty. T 
shorten your work you can, of course, sponge 
out the boat, mark the leaks, and calk at those 


points only.—J A. E 


Yellow Pine for Hull? 


Question: Would yellow pine without knots 
be suitable for the hull of a 12-ft. lapstreak 
linghy?—J. K., Ohio 


Answer There are several grades of yellow 
pine, all of which are good boat-building woods 
except for their weight. If the wood you use 
has a heavy gum content (the grain will tell 
you this you will find it on the brittle side 
and very heavy. I'd much prefer cedar, or even 
your local poplar, which stands up well on in- 
land waters.—J 2 

Homemade Metal Boats 

Question: I’m building a 12-ft. rowboat and 
have thought of making a wooden frame and 
covering it with tin. Would a boat like this 
carry much of a load without air chambers 
built into the seats?—D. S., Nebr. 

Answer: I'd advise against metal construc- 


tion. Manufacturers of this type boat turn out 
admirable models which are all that is claimed 
for them, but amateurs seldom can. As for air 
chambers, they have little to do with the load 
the boat will carry; the entire hull acts as an 
air chamber so long as the boat is afloat, and 
flotation depends on the model of the boat. 
Air chambers are a safety device, to keep the 
boat afloat in case it springs a leak or is 
swamped. A wooden boat in the same condi 


tion floats awash unless its motor is too heavy 
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Sailing Rig for Kayak 


Question: What type of sail is best for a 
kayak 14 ft. long with 30 in. beam, and what 
sail area can it carry? Are leeboards, a keel, 
or outriggers best?—R. F. G., Ill. 

Answer: If your boat is a two-seater, I'd 
recommend a lateen-type sail about 45 sq. ft 
in area; if a one-seater, a lug type of the same 
or even less area. The three-sail rig (Marconi 
main and mizzen with a small jib) is better 


suited to a larger kayak—16 or 17 ft.—since the 
sail area can then run to 60 sq. ft 

Leeboards are usually used because they're 
simple to attach and easier on the hull, There's 
also a patented center keel which can be at 
tached quickly to the bottom of certain model 
kayaks outside, and which doesn’t affect the 
water-tightness of the hull or even hinder the 
folding of folding models. 

I don’t think you'd be satisfied with outrig 


gers; they’re unhandy and cut down speed, re 


quiring greater sail area (although they do add 
the stability to carry it).—J. A. E. 
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HE successful use of a rifle depends 
on a number of things, some in the 
rifle, some in the shooter. There 
are so many good rifles today that 
aman oughtn’t to have much difficulty 
in finding one to suit him and the kind 
of shooting he does. His next job is to 


get acquainted with his rifle, find out 
what it can do, and what he can do 
with it. 


All of this seems very simple and easy. 
The catch, of course, lies in finding out 
“what he can do with it.” That's a good 
way of spending the long months be- 
tween hunting seasons, and it’s sure to 
be profitable if the shooter can get to 
the point where he and his 
gun act almost like a single 


unit. I'm not going to dwell 
on sighting in the gun or 
on why the hunter should 


learn how to hold for 50-yd., 
100-yd., or 200-yd. ranges. I 
judge that the average man 
is going to find that all out 
as a matter of course. 
There are other things to 
be considered, points which 
may seem minor in the tell- 
ing but which can mean the 
difference between going 
home with a trophy or just 


going home. Trigger pull, 
for instance—and I'll prob- 
ably stick my neck away 


out when I talk about that. 

There is no doubt in my 
mind that the very best trig- 
ger for fine offhand shoot- 
ing is the double-set trigger. 
Finer and closer shooting 
can be done with a perfect 
double-set trigger than with 
any other whatever. Ameri- 
can target riflemen dis- 
covered that years ago when 
they went to Europe to compete. The 
Schuetzen men knew in their day; too, 
that they could never win a match with- 
out the very finest double-set triggers 
obtainable. In the same way, nearly all 
the fine single-shot hunting rifles of the 
last century had such triggers. This was 
wisdom in a day when reliance had to 
be placed on one shot, whether that 
shot was fired at big game or small 
game. All the way from the days of the 
Revolution down to about 1900, the man 
with but one shot at his command knew 
that he had better start his bullet on 
its way with a touch of the finger. 
Flintlock, cap lock, Sharps buffalo rifle, 
Ballard, Stevens—the single-shot rifle, 
if top grade, carried the set trigger. To 
take off a squirrel’s head, or put a slug 
in a buck’s heart, with one shot—and no 
chance of a repeat—meant that the 
shooter and rifle had to be just about 
perfect. 

Then the repeating rifle came along, 
began to get popular, and rang the 
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death knell for set triggers in the 
woods; not in the bolt-action rifles alone, 


but in repeaters of any kind. As a make- 
shift in place of the fine double-set trig- 
gers, makers began to put single-set 
triggers on their repeating rifles. I had 
two of them in the '90’s: a Winchester 
40 caliber and a Colt .32/20. The trig- 
gers were not very good at best, being 
pushed forward with the thumb to “set,” 
and having a long release, coming away 
back as the sear let go. 

Pulling the first shot with a light 
pull and subsequent shots, if needed, 
with a heavier pull, didn’t work out, and 
I soon came to ignore the set trigger 
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"I'm getting good—I open my eyes now when | shoot!" 


completely. Never bought another rifle 
equipped like that. There had been 
some derision of the idea at first, of 
course, but that didn’t sway me; I tried 
it myself and found a set trigger on a 
repeater quite impractical. 

All of which may seem like water 
under the bridge. But it has a bearing 
in this sense: the fine shooters of half 
a century ago were aided by their fine 
triggers (and I’m talking about hunters 
now), so that when they got their sights 
on a running deer (with just an instant 
to take him) there was no lost time ‘in 
taking up the slack of a trigger, no 
lengthy squeeze, and no jerk to throw 
the rifle off its mark. I wouldn't tolerate 
a drag pull on my shotguns then, and 
when the repeaters came in I found 
myself just as much against it in them. 
Seemed to me that on a hunting rifle 
it was entirely unnecessary, entirely 
useless, and absolutely a handicap. Some 
years ago I read an account of hunting 
in New Zealand for big game, and the 

















sportsman praised the excellence of the 
6.5 mm., the 7 mm., and the 8 mm., but 
said that the take-up pull must be re- 
moved. 

It wouldn't be fair to you to withhold 
the opinions of others on that slack 
business; many claim that it must not 
be done. It’s dangerous to remove the 
slack from the trigger of a bolt-action 
rifle, says one; you'll get a bad creep if 
you do, and if you remove the creep the 


pull is absolutely unsafe. 
Well, I had two Mauser-action rifles 
both of them obstinate, and I had the 


take-up pull removed by one of our fore- 
most gunsmiths. After that, one pulled 
at 2% lb., the other at 3% 
I was never able to work the 
bolt fast enough on the light 
pull to jar it off—and the 
pull-off never varied an iota 
One trouble did develop; the 
pull was really too light for 


running shots. I had used 
shotguns with pulls not 
lighter than 3% lIb., and I 
got premature pulls with 
the rifle. But it was excel- 


lent for target purposes. 

I have a peculiar way of 
squeezing the trigger, and 
an effective one. It may be 
that other shooters can us¢ 
it to advantage. I place my 
thumb on top of the grip 
—not over it—with the 
thumb doubled a little, so 
that only the end of it rests 
against the wood. Then I 
take all the pressure I can 
off the three other fingers, 


leaving pressure to be ex- 
erted only between the 
thumb and the trigger fin- 


ger. In pulling, I do not al- 
low any force to be exerted 
by the three other fingers, putting an 
even down pressure on the thumb and 
precisely the same pressure on the trig- 
ger finger. Then I tighten that pressure 
as much as the trigger will permit 
(Naturally, you will have to learn your 
trigger before you can shoot.) 

Now, when I'm steadied for the let- 
off, I don’t put any more pressure on 
the trigger finger, but simply hold what 
I have. If I were to attempt more, all 
the fingers being under one control 
more or less, I’d be apt to start pulling 
with them too. Then the harder the 
pull the greater the pressure on wood 
and you wonder why in hell the trigge? 
won't go off at the crucial moment. Eve! 
have a perfect aim (sight staying put 
right on 6 o’clock) and the trigge! 
wouldn’t let go? That was because yol 
were squeezing with the wrong fingers 

Therefore, put the final pressure o? 
the thumb. The shot will be off befor 
you know it, and you are going to hit 
(Continued on page 83 
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Continued from page 82 


vith that shot. If you have learned to 
10ld steady on your mark, that thumb 
queeze is not going to move your rifle. 
The type of action of your rifle is 
ikely to have an effect on your shoot- 
ng; but here too much depends on the 
hooter for me to make any outright 
ecommendation. I like the bolt action, 
ive four bolt rifles and no lever-action 
iece at all. Though slow to repeat, the 
bolt-action rifle is, in some respects, the 
finest made. The camming action drives 


ome (and removes) cases that are so 
tight that no other action can handle 
them. If I were a hand-loader, for in- 


tance, I wouldn’t tolerate any other 
ction. Got the idea once that I'd like 
to do some hand loading, bought myself 
ill the equipment, and even got a full- 
length swage to reduce the case from 
end to end. But I had a lever-action 
rifle then, and got into trouble, so I 
swore off both hand loading and lever 
ictions. 


' WENT out with that rifle one day 
|! and got a shot at a deer, running 
straight away at 100 yd. Hit him and 


he rolled over like a jack rabbit, fall- 
ing beyond a ridge. But I must have 
merely cut him on the back of the head, 
because in about 10 seconds he got up 
and came right back past me. I yanked 
that lever down in a dickens of a hurry, 
and the extractor slipped by the rim of 
that hand-loaded case. Rifle was of no 
more use to me than a stick. I tracked 
that deer a mile, to see if he wouldn't 
die again, but he didn’t. 

A bolt-action arm, under those con- 
ditions, wouldn’t have given me a par- 
ticle of trouble, and, of course, a lever- 
action with new cartridges wouldn’t 
have either. So, as I say, much depends 
on the shooter, and if he does no hand 
loading, it may be that the lever-action 
rifle is O. K. for him. 

Now, swinging around in this free- 
for-all, I'd like to say a few words about 
position. I’ve always admitted quite 
freely that there’s no position like the 
prone for long-range shooting. But in 
the deer country that I hunted I never 
had a chance to use that position. I can 
see, though, that in the mountains, and 
perhaps in any open country where the 
game can be seen for long distances and 
Stalked, hits can be made from the 
prone at such extreme ranges that it 
would be silly to try any other. That 
accounts for some of those phenomenal- 
ly long shots you hear about from time 
to time. And in woodchuck shooting, 
ranges beyond 200 yd., the prone has a 
distinct advantage. But for the general 
run of shooters, being able to shoot only 
from the prone is a great handicap for 
a man, and he should try to develop 
the offhand and the sitting positions 
too. As for the kneeling position (where 
you have to go through contortions to 
get set) it’s always seemed to me a silly 
Waste of time. 

The sitting position is far better. 
Ve often, in going through the woods 

iybe crouching to get a look under 
im>s and brush—a hunter may be able 
to see his deer more clearly from the 
Sitting than from any other. 


ig position 
T position can be assumed almost in- 
tly and with a movement less per- 
ible to the deer than one _ step 
ard would be. It’s a far steadier 
tion than the offhand, and a good 
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shooter, trained to it, can often place 10 
successive shots in a 4-in. bull at 100 yd. 
So if he can see a patch of deer as large 
as the palm of his hand, the hunter has 
an excellent chance of hitting it. 

It’s a good position, too, for shooting 
at prairie dogs, woodchucks, crows 
hawks, coyotes, and even squirrels. A 
favorite position of mine is to sit with 
my back against a tree, arms resting on 
my knees. The squirrels don’t notice me 
then, and neither, may I add, will a wild 
turkey. Position is steady and hits al 
most sure. The man who can't get 
enough practice with the offhand should 
develop skill in the sitting position. 

And even with plenty of practice, 
some shooters just can’t ever get to be 
top shots with the offhand position. It 


my opinion that good offhand shooters 
are born with some sort of balance 
wheel in their heads. Ask six men to 


stand perfectly still—as still as statue 
Maybe one of the six can do it, more 
likely one in 60. That one man can 
readily become a fine offhand shot. The 
rest may become fair shots. 

Running shooting is a horse of another 


color. It is simply shotgun shooting 
carried to the final degree. Which 
means it is highly specialized training 
in accurate movement from the time 


the gun starts to the shoulder until the 
shot is off. Anybody can accomplish 
that part of the time—and few or non¢ 
all of the time. If the hunter were a 
good enough offhand shot, that is all the 
position he’d ever need; but that “good 
enough” tells the story. Most of us just 
have to hit or miss as luck will have it 
and maybe that’s just as well. If a 
man could accomplish perfectly every 
thing he undertook he'd be bored to 
death and die young.—Chas. Askins. 


Wildlife as a Money Crop 


ILDLIFE on farms has a definite 
economic value which, in the wooded 
sections of eastern Texas, is figured as 
amounting to $140.81 for each farmer, 
according to a recent survey. This does 
not include the incalculable good done 


by insectivorous birds which feed on 
destructive insects. 
Squirrels rate first in importance in 


many sections of eastern Texas, accord 
ing to the state Game, Fish, and Oyste1 
Commission. Families kill an average of 
154 squirrels a year. Valuing each squil! 
rel at 35 cents, this amounts to a total of 
$53 annually. Each family also catches 
an average of 153 Ib. of fish. Figuring 
these at 20 cents a pound, the total is 
$30. Of the families interrogated ir 
making the survey, 31.5 percent trapped 
fur animals, with an average money 
value of $30 annually. 

tabbits, opossums, ducks, quail, and 
doves, and various wild fruits made 
into preserves, complete the list of nat- 
ural resources utilized by the average 
eastern-Texas farm family. Not appear 
ing in the total of $140.81 is the value of 
the acorns which hogs feed upon, nor of 
the wood cut and used on the farm. 

One farmer living near Gilmer, Tex., 
built a 6-acre lake, and stocked it with 
fish. Charging 50 cents a day for fish 
ing privileges, his lake has yielded him 
from $17 to $25 an acre in each of the 
four years since it was constructed. No 
part of his farm has returned him a 
like equivalent in easy cash. 





















equipment carefully; 


choose the items that make a 
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real contribution to better 


hunting. 


Among these are 


WEAVER SCOPES and CHOKES. The Weaver- 


Choke is intensely practical; it gives you killing 


patterns at all ranges, reduces muzzle blast and 


recoil, eliminates “blown” patterns. 


See the Weaver-Choke 


and 20 ga. at your dealer’s today. 


in 12, 16, 


FOR RIFLE OR SHOTGUN 


Shooting is a waste of ammunition unless aim is 
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true — and Weaver Sighting Scopes are a definite 


aid to more more accurate aim. You can see the 


difference from the very start. Weaver Scopes are 
sturdy, light in weight, accurate; all have internal 


adjustments and are easily adjusted for windage 
and elevation. Besides rifle scopes for every hunt- 
ing and target use, there’s the fa- 


mous Weaver 1X for shotguns, 


W. R. WEAVER CO., 
Dept. 6, El Paso, Texas. 


and illustrations. 


Name 





Priced to fit your 
pocketbook: 
$4.75 to $36. 
1X Shotgun Scope, 
$22.50 
with bridge moung, 





Please send me your folders with prices 


I'm interested in: 


Weaver Choke 
Weaver Scopes for Rifles 


Shotguns........ 





Address.............. 
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RIFLE QUESTIONS 


ANSWERED 


For Bigger Game 
Am a! 


to cCuy 


the 
Id like 


Question: ittle uncertain about 


type of riile At the present time 


to use it on deer and bear in Pennsylvania, but 
later on perhaps I'll have a chance at bigger 
game, and want my rifle to have enough power 
for it. I am trying to make a choice between the 
Savage Model 99G, .300, and Remington 141, 
35 caliber.—L. S., Pa. 

Answer: The Savage .300 is the better deer 
rifle in states like Pennsylvania and New York, 
but the Remington .35 is a better rifle for such 
game as moose, elk, and brown and grizzly bear. 
While its velocity is not so high, the weight of 


It's an 


the bullet puts it into game odd thing 
about rifles, that the piece which fires a bullet 
with theoretically the greatest energy may, be- 











cause of high velocity, tend to make just a sur- 
face wound on very large game That is where 
the 200-grain slug has something on the 150- 
grain one. But as for deer, the shoe is on the 
other foot, and the Savage will shoot flatter and 
kill deer well unless the bullet is deflected by 
bush.—C. A | 
The .41 Swiss | 
Question: Please give me what information | 
you can on the .41 caliber Swiss rifle, such as 
trajectory of bullet, velocity, maximum range. 
What kind of game is it good he bolt of 
my Swiss remains rigid until I start to lift the 
bolt handle, but all other parts of the gun are | 
like new. Do you think it safe?—G. W. S., Ill. 
Answer: Peters gives ballistics for the .41 
Swiss rimfire (300-grain lead bullet, black 
powder) as: Muzzle velocity 1,325 feet a sec- 
ond; muzzle energy 1,170 ft. lb., midrange tra- | 
jectory over 100 yd., 3 in. There is no great 
strain on a gun with rimfire ammunition, and I 
see no reason why yours should not be safe. 
Its maximum effective range is given as 200 | 
yd., and it should kill a deer at 100.—C. A 
Woodchuck Killer 
Question: Please tell me which you think | 
is the most effective rifle on woodchucks, | 
ranges anywhere from 50 t 150 yd. I'm con- 
sidering the .22 Hornet, the .25/20, and the 
32/20. Is there much difference among them?— 
L. &. S.. Pa 
Answer: The Hornet is really the only one 
of the rifles you mention that is effective on 


woodchucks up to 150 yd being good even up 


to 200 yd. with the 46-grain bullet; muzzle ve- 
locity 2,650 ft. a second, muzzle energy 700 ft. lb. 
Its midrange trajectory over 200 yd. is 4 in 


high The .25/20 standard cartridge, 86-grain 
bullet, has a velocity of 1,450 ft. a second, 
energy of 400 ft. Ib., and a 11',-in.-high tra- | 
jectory The .25/20 60 speed cartridge has a 


velocity of 2,210, energy of 650, and a 9-in.-high 
the Hornet. 
cartridge 


accurate as 


115 


trajectory; not so 


Finally the .32/20 high-velocity 





has a velocity of 1,600 ft. a second, energy of 
655 ft. lb., and a 10-in.-high midpoint trajectory 
over the 200 yd. Thus the comparatively flat 
trajectory of the Hornet, good enough to shoot 
into a l-in. ring at 100 yd., makes it the most 
useful of the .22's.—C. A 
Not Worth Restocking 
Question: I have a rifle which I may have 


restocked for use on deer, but before proceeding 
thought I'd get your opinion its worth, and 
information as to whether its ammunition is 
now available. It's a 5-shot, bolt-action model 
marked ‘“‘Mauser Espanol Modelo 1893 over- 
all length is 49 in. and present stock extends to 
within 3', in. of muzzle end.—f. M., Md 
Answer: That appears to be the old black- 
powder rifle that preceded the 8 n Mauser, 


Caliber, .43 
400-grain 


del 
Spanish, or 
bullet with a 1,300 
and-1,400 ft. a quite 
useless as a hunting rifle; hardly worth spend- 
ing any money it.—C. A. 


built for Spain 
11 mm It 


muzzle velocity of 


being 
about 


this m¢ 
shot a 
« between 
second I'd consider it 


on 
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Getting the Range 


Continued from page 51 


tradition, though, in that pushing it for- 
ward makes it safe and pulling it back 
makes it ready to fire 

No amount of practice will ever make 
a bolt-action rifle or shotgun as fast as 
a pump, but the man who practices op- 
erating the bolt of the new H. and R. 
from his shoulder will soon discover that 
he can get up a pretty respectable speed 
of fire. The game gun is bored full or 
modified choke. 


WHAT SHOULD A BATTLE 
RIFLE BE LIKE? 


the battle between 
the of the Johnson and the 
Garand semi-automatic military rifles 
is still raging in the public prints. This 
department has stayed out of it. I have 
had but one chance to shoot a Garand. 
It put ten shots into about a twenty- 
four-inch circle at 200 yards for me, but 


® As this is written, 


boosters 


that’s neither here nor there. I didn't 
like the trigger pull and didn’t get to 


shoot the rifle enough to get used to it. 
Furthermore, I was prejudiced against 
the job and thought it a clumsy-looking 
club-—-as do most admirers of the sweet, 
simple Model 1903 Springfield. The Gar- 
and got hotter than the hinges of hell 
but it still functioned, I must report. 
However, long before anything began 
to appear about the Garand except pub- 
licity stories saying it was a “wonder 
rifle,” reports were filtering out that it 
wasn't so hot. Soldiers who were trying 
it out said it changed its center of im- 
pact it heated up, that it had to be 
kept clean and greased or it would not 
function, and that it didn’t take much 
dirt and sand to put it on the fritz. A 
World War sniper of my acquaintance, 
a man who knows rifles as few do, got 
hold of one, gave it a workout, and told 
me he felt it was a completely impracti- 


as 


cal battle rifle. 
Part of the trouble undoubtedly lies 
in the fact that the Garand was de- 


signed for, and adopted on the basis of 
made with, pilot models cham- 
bered for a new, experimental .276 (or 7 
mm.) cartridge, which the War Depart- 
ment was then thinking of adopting. 


tests 


The cartridge burned less powder, fired 
a lighter bullet, and weighed less than 


the regular .30/06 stuff. However, when 
the European situation began to look 
bad the Garand was made for the .30/06. 
We then had several millions of rounds 
of .30/06 ammunition and a whole flock 
of Springfields and Enfields in storage. 


It would have been awkward to be 
caught out on a limb with two rifle 
calibers. 

Now the M-1 cartridge, with its 172- 


grain boattail bullet at better than 2,700 
feet a second, is a right husky load. It 
is a good one, too, as it enables machine 


guns to lay down long, accurate bar- 
rages on crossroads and what not at 
distances up to a mile and a half. It’s 
the boattail shape that does it, by the 


way. For sporting use the boattail is of 
no importance whatsoever, as it doesn’t 
begin to get in its licks until after its 
velocity falls off to below the speed of 


sound, which is far beyond practical 
sporting ranges. But for machine-gun 
fire, the boattail is the stuff because of 


its extra range. 
Anyway, one of the first results of the 
trouble with the Garand is that the 


powerfu 
M-2, 


army abandoned the _ good, 


long-range M-1 cartridge for the 


150-grain, flat-base job almost exact 
like the old 1906 load with which v 
fought the World War. In other word 


we tossed a good battle bullet out of t! 
window for an _ old-fashioned 
what was evidently an attempt to mal 
a doubtful rifle function. 

Now, to me it does seem that the crit 


one, 


cism of the Garand has assumed suc 
proportions as to cast discredit on t} 
army at a time of national emergenc 
No country can afford to send its s 


diers to battle with rifles that may ber 
better than clubs when they need ther 
Why doesn’t the President 
commission composed of both army a1 
civilian experts to make a _ thorous 
test of both Johnson and Garand und 
field conditions? 

As long as I’m on the subject of batt 
rifles, I'd like to quote Herbert H. M 
Bride, who wrote an excellent and p1 
phetic chapter for the late Capt. E. ¢ 
Crossman’s fine “Military and Sportir 
Rifle Shooting,” which was _ publish 
back in 1932. McBride, who fought wit 
the British in France, served with tl! 
Americans later, wrote a fine book abo 
it, “A Rifleman Went to War ind 
has called his shots on the war of toda 
Witness the following: “Riflemen of t 
future must be considered distinctly 
individuals; not 
Automatic rifles (light 
and machine guns have 
removed the last excuse 
what is known ‘collective fire’ « 
‘combined fire’ of infantry. Armies w 
be largely mechanized, and oper 
over any ground where a tank Can « 


ippoint 


as a collective for 


machine gul 
emphatical] 
for use 


the 


as 


itlo 


erate will be fought, primarily, w 
gasoline and light artillery.” (Doge 
that sound like the Battle of Flande! 
1939?) 

And again: “In [rough] country t 
foot soldier will have the vari 
breeds of automatic arms, machi 
guns, trench mortars, and light cann 
besides the usual grenades, both ha 
and rifle; but each unit will requ 


the services of several experienced, 


dividual riflemen whose special funct 
will be to pick out and hit single t 
gets; not to spray a screen of bullet 


over the landscape.” 
McBride called today’s fighting t 


T. Maybe he’s right about the funct 
of the rifleman too. Possibly the |} 
battle rifle is still a light, handy 
liable, and accurate bolt-act n 


hands of a guy who can really 


THE SHOTGUN ‘SCOPE 
ON GAME 





® Moved by the spirit o! scient 
curiosity I recently tried one 
Weaver's 1X shotgun ‘scopes, mou! 
on a 16 gauge pump, on both quail 


ducks. When I first heard of the 

scope, my reaction was to think 

notion a little balmy Now I h 
convinced there’s something to it 

first bird I shot at was a quail 
buzzed up at my feet just as I finis! 
stuffing some hulls into the maw of t 

pump. It went away rising and slig} 
quartering. I put the dot of the reti¢ 
slightly ahead of and above the |} 
touched the trigger, and down it ¢ 


(Continued on page 91 
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| head 


| raised the rifle. 


| Joh 


| started to 


| Ing position but that squirrel kept mov- 


be under its weight. Finally it | 
| Ste d, and John, having found a tree 

he uld rest his rifle against, shot only 

a ond or two later. The squirrel’s 





—— — 


Squirrels at Sunda 


(Continued from page 45) 


iail mother returned and cheeped 
ftly. Fourteen of her children burst 
rth from grass tuft, leafy debris, and 
ish pile. John knew the story, yet his | 
es were fully as wide as Jerry’s, and 
recalled that I must hae been equally 
en-mouthed when I first learned the 

mother bird's method of distracting at- 
ition from her young. 





‘ircling the little clearing carefully, 
to avoid stepping on any remaining 
chicks of the late hatch, we went on. 


Jerry hurried ahead as a Molly Cotton- 
tail leisurely bobbed on in front of us. 

Careful, there,” I cautioned him. 
“Never get ahead of a loaded gun when 
you're out hunting.” | 

‘There’s one,” he called, crouching 
low to keep the squirrel in sight as it 
ran along the ground. A flash of red 
as it hit an elm trunk three feet above 
the ground sent us scurrying around the 
trunk. No holes could we find, nor 
could we glimpse a fringe of reddish 
fur on any of the branches. 


S WE circled the tree a distant crow 

lazily called. John and Jerry dove into 
cover like a couple of quail chicks as I 
whipped out the crow call I carry as 
regularly as a gun. As I started to call 
I looked over toward that elm tree. 
What was that slight bulge on the high 
fork? Had it been there before? 

That crow came hastily over to join | 
in the rescue of his distressed relative. 
He floated in and hung eagerly over the 
thick thorn-apple tree he suspected to 
be the scene of violence. Before he had | 
more than glimpsed me I tumbled him 
into that tree, where his black carcass 
hung a dozen feet above ground—a 
warning to all of his clan. 

When I looked back to the elm it 
seemed to me that suspicious bulge had 
shifted a bit at the shot. John circled 
the tree cautiously, his eyes on nothing 
but lofty branches. Then he saw it, a 
squirrel snuggled down in its crotch. 
Soon curiosity got the better of it and a 
poked over the edge to watch 
us. John moved a little farther, then 
backed up to a beech, where he got 
both a better view of the squirrel and a 
rest for his rifle. 

Bark flew at the shot, but the squirrel 
drew back a bit until only an eye 
showed. John backed off a bit and again 
The target was too fine | 
and the bullet missed both squirrel and 
branch 

“You get 





in better shooting position, 
while I see if I can’t rout him out 
of there,” I suggested, hunting around 


for a bit of fallen branch. I looped it 
up into the tree top with an overhand 
pitcl It rose above the squirrel, then 


fall toward it. That bushy- 
tail fled his perch in long, willowy leaps 
unt twenty feet away—he paused to 
study his new problem. 

John tried to move into a good shoot- | 





ing few inches at a time, amid such 
limber branches that we could see them 





jerked convulsively and we dis- 
linctly heard the “splat” of the bullet, 


sf 
but it clung desperately to its swaying 
I 


The tail came slowly down but 
the squirrel hung onto the 
(Continued on page 86) 


limb. 
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New, low-cost 
fargo Trapshooting... 
LY 


-22 Cal. 8-Shot Clip Re- 
peater, Model 42TR. .$11.75* 





GREAT SPORT 


Rifle Adapter 












The shooting game that’s sweeping 
the country! Everybody enjoys it-—- 


Mossberg targets— nie 
; - he ¢ * each No. 1 Trap........+$6.45 experts, tyros, men, women and 
slightly over 42¢ eac ; ‘ ’ i 
; - “ . tae Hand Trap Frame... .95 voungsters. Convenient, inexpensive. 
*$12.15 West of Rockies Shoot alone or with friends. Great 
practice for Skeet, trap and _ field 








BACKYARD 





LIKE TO SHOOT? 


Do you enjoy hunting or target-shooting with 
rifles, revolvers or shotguns? 


If so, send $3.00 for full year’s sub- 
scription to THE AMERICAN RIFLE- 
MAN, 64-page monthly magazine, ex- 
clusively about guns and_ shooting. 
First-hand, advance information on the 
newest guns, latest loads, most modern 
hunting and shooting equipment. 


Sample copy for 6c in stamps. 


National Rifle Association 
1603 Rhode Island Ave., Washington, D.C. 





shooting . . . At firearms dealers’ 
or send 3¢ for descriptive booklet. 


0.F. MOSSBERG & SONS, INC. 


6002 St. John St., New Haven, Conn. 


MORE SHOOTING 
FOR LESS MONEY! 








M©@ By handloading you can 
Belding reduce the cost of shoot- 


& Mull 


nan soo* 


| ing one half and improve 
the accuracy as well 
Send 50c today for the 
B & M HANDBOOK 
and see how easy it is 
* to make your own 
super accurate ammuni- 


CIRCULAR FREE. 
BELDING & MULL 


Geo, McG, Fryberger, 


821 Osceola Rd. Philipsburg, Pa. 


tion. 


Successor 











LOWEST CUT PRICES 
on All Makes of Guns & Fishing 
Tackle. We can save you money. 
Send 3¢ stamp for FREE Catalog. 
Arnold Wolff Sporting Goods Co. 
1641 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 














in NEW and, 
Ustd Glasses ; 
All Makes, Powers, Sizes & 
Weights. Combination 10, 20, 30 
& 40 powers pocket telescope 
$11.75. Catalogue supplied. Cat- 
alogue on request. 

BAUSCH 7 LOMB BOX J 


J.ALDEN LORING, OWEGO.W.Y. 
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NEW METHOD GUN BLUER 
Makes old guns like new 


Will not injure steel 
No heating is necessary. § .00 
Restores the finish on 5 
ins in ten minutes Ser. 
Send for lar 
‘What Gunen ‘ithe 
New Method Gun Bluing a 
Box 0-98, New Method Bldg 
Bradford, Pa. 





ir ith 
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21 Power 
8. & L. Lenses 


Bean’s Folding Sled 


Strong enough to hold 1,000 pounds, yet weighs 
only 7% D hat a 

al ste — 

for ca 1 I 

of actident can be ed r ha injured 
Length 36” Widt 1” Height 6% When 
folded: Length 51” x 84%” x 5”. Can be carried 
in car trunk, on running board or back seat. Price 
$4.65 postpaid. Also comes in 48” length. Price 
$5.85 postpaid. Send for Catalog 


L. L. Bean, Inc., 17 Main St., Freeport, Maine 






LYMAN GUN SIGHTS, 


The Thorough 
Gun Cleaner 


—HOPPE’S No. 9 
Nothing half hearted about 
Hoppe’s No. 9. This solvent defi- 
nitely removes powder soot, 
primer residue, lead, metal foul- 
ing and rust. Get a bottle from 
your gun dealer or send a dime 
for sample. Write for our “Gun 
Protection” booklet free. Write 


right now. 


FRANE A. HOPPE, INC. 
2315 Morth 8th Street, Phila., Pa. 





LEARN To SHOOT STRAIGHT WITH BENJAMIN 








ACCURATE SHOOTING 


WITH CHAMBERED AIR 22 
muse new mode! BENJAMIN Ain 
Flies. wits Live HAND PUMP any- 
tar pr —  fireng or just linking. around 
the hou rt hunting, ete., at lowest cost 
Shooting force ts adjustabte with amazing maximum .!77 
power and accuracy —n coll or forward lunge to dis 
Boit action- ‘Hammer Fire-Hair Veteger: 
Safety | Lock Hand Pump. Single Shot BB with 1 Ib hot 
17 






whe r. 


or 2 rifled with 500 pellets 
$10.00 complete 
f ‘BE NJAMIN GENUINE ‘COMPRESSED “AIR Pis- 


TOLS f Write 
Beniamin Air Rifle Co. 822 Marion St.. St. Louls, Mo., U.S.A. 


EFFECTIVE FOR ALL GAME 


ALASKAN 


pe d to All Calibers of Rifles 


Long eye re Internal adjustment. Low mounting, 
Grea ithering power. Large 40 ft. field. With 
Redfield rod Mts. $55.00. With G. & H. Mts. $70.00, 
Scope or $ Other mounts available. Free Folder, 


85-S West St., Middlefield, Conn. 


i v 
e $4.65 
- ai Postpaid 


Mfrs. Hunting and 
Camping Specialties 
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not Squirrels at Sundown 


Continued from page 85 


“You'll have to shoot him out of felt as hollow as a gourd. So we turne 
WITH there,” I told John. “Sometimes they back to the car, hauled out a big basket 
get their claws set in the bark so that of lunch and enthusiastically chewe 
even when they stiffen up they stay there our way through it. Then I lolled bac] 
for hours. Once I found a squirrel on on the blanket while the boys packe 


-ONE the side of a leaning tree. It had been up the remains, but as a cruising crow 
dead so long that ‘burying beetles’ were the first of a long stream of the blac 
working in it, yet the claws of all four birds—gave us a wide berth, I picked u 
Lubricates — cleans — polishes feet held it firmly in its head-down my shotgun and plunged into a tang! 
—prevents rust and pitting! position.” of buckbrush and burdock. For a whi 
pty Selene «by Six shots later the branch broke just I talked crow language, but only 
them always ready for action! | ahead of the squirrel. Evidently one of occasional one would swing out of tl 
Get it at Sporting Goods, Drug, | the hollow-point slugs had shattered it. roost-bound line to investigate. Thre 
Hardware, Grocery, 10# Stores. | 1+ hung for several seconds by a frag- of them ran into patterns of chill 


ment of bark, then dropped free. The 6’s; they would rob no more game « 


3-IM-ONE 3 IN ONE remaining stub sprang upward when _ song-bird nests. 
™ - | relieved of this weight and the squirrel “I’m glad you didn’t take Jack alor 
came plummeting down. Dad,” confided John, as we turned ba: 
to our squirrel hunting later in tl 
"! THINK I ought to have the next afternoon. 
oe ——— shot,” complained Jerry, tiring of his “Yeah,” I agreed. “You wouldn’t hav 
air rifle had half the fun—or half the shootin; 


TNA GGED IN “Jerry, you have to hold the rifle very, would you?” He grinned in respon 


very steady,” counseled John. “I don't “In another hour or so,” I went on, “tl 


6 PLACES believe you could do it, and we don’t squirrels are going to be coming out fi 
: : rey] 





= 






























want to cripple any.” their evening feed and play. I'll let y 
NO SPORTSMEN! “Yes, I could,” proclaimed Jerry. two do all the hunting and I'll stay bac 
my WATER 1001 Repairs for Onl “We'll see if we can find a good shot. of you. Take alternate shots, even < 
New plastinoid ‘“‘putty” y If we do, you can have it,” I promised. the same squirrel if that’s necessary 
$0-LO—fills cracks, holes in A hundred yards further on I found a and as soon as one of you has fired 
jy Mh - — fallen tree, decorated all along its length shot he’ll hand the gun to the other fe 
Spreads on like butter. Dries with walnut shells. John looked up into low. It will be up to the one who is 
tough. Waterproof, flexible, ‘ " 
non-skid. Won't come off— the overhanging branches about us. ing to take the next shot to get a fre 
guaranteed! 25c package (25 | “There ought to be squirrels around cartridge into the barrel, while the othe 


repairs) shows many uses. a oe eae c “ : fe] dig. Ppt " e th os 
Get $0-LO at 10c, hardware gary here,” he said, calculatingly. Look at ellow gets behind him, out of the wa 


Po pl all the nests in those branches.” Jerry's eyes glowed at the break |! 
“They usually build five times as many was getting but John took it all 


J) I | So- lo nests as they use,” I warned. “But let’s _ stride. 
f4 sit down and wait for some of them “And,” I cautioned, “no advice fro 


Ag 
ot 













oo Al 
S Dealers: Write SO-LO Works, to show.” either of you. Each of you is entitled t . 
Cincinnati, Ohio, for Free Sample and prices. | we hadn't been there five minutes take the shot that appeals most to y 
“| 
| before John nudged me and lifted his without any argument from yo 
j es oo Se ad teeter, Oden Gee take & eben 
@. @. WOOL, SLANNETS (UaED? . $8.19 eyes to a red oak. There, snugglec rother. you get into a wrang 
MCCLELLAN SADOLES (USED) . 3.95 against the trunk and perched on a about it, the hunt’s off.” 
‘ - 5. fe ae - an ‘ ¢ sneew 26 ‘e > y shad 7 at tec 
U. S. 45/70 RIFLES (USED). . . 4.25 | thick branch, sat as fat and sassy a Before the long shadow irted 
GAS MASK BAGS (NEW) . . . .99 | Sauirrel as we'd seen all day. It was stretch across the clearings the b 
Thousands of Other Bargains in Military.Ourdoor | Made to order for Jerry, and I cocked sighted an even dozen squirrels, f 
y & Sport Goods for Hunter, Farmer,Scout Send 10¢ the rifle and let him rest the barrel on of which they bagged. When we tur: 
| for 32: page catalog returned with first order. my knee. back toward the car a rising wind w 
A and N SUPPLY CO.) Th: irrel simply vanis fhipping curling brow ves ac 
at squirrel simply vanished at the whipping curling brown leaves acr 
PEAY a7 56 Lester sr. 1 4 , : se 4 
} RICHMOND, VA, _| shot, but a shrill “pheeyow told of the the sod and a bank of fleecy clo 
— a — | bullet having ricocheted off the branch. dimmed the glory of the sunset. \ 
| Then the bushy-tail started branch hop- stopped for a final sandwich as the 


ping in a way that indicated he was dusk fell about us, then turned tow 
bound for the den tree and making no home, full of food and satisfaction 
way stops. I grabbed the rifle and tried That evening, bedlam reigned in 
to tag him on several of his jumps, bathroom as two youthful member 

where he came to the end of a branch the hunt removed the evidence of 


FRANZITE GRIPS 
IN RICH COLORS —" 


th & We 
on H Stand 1 ¢ 
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UNBREAKABLS Rich 




















Ivory ! : WwW be 0 2 P 
LOW | PRICES. | Fre ‘Ca : and paused momentarily to judge the day’s outing. As I dozed and nod 
_SPORTS, INC. (mfrs) 2850 N. Clark St., D-2, Chicago. | leap, but he raced down the trunk of a over a magazine story a sleepy \ 
LEARN TO SHOOT STRAIGHT WITH BENJAMIN | leaning basswood and dived into a long searched me out. 
«(020a:O crevice without showing any signs of “Daddy,” it called. “Can we go ag 
4 : having been tagged. next Saturday?” 
For Target — Smal . . > | 
Game — Camping — Guaranteed — As we sat there grinning at each I 
— ate “Quiet. « able, Farce Ame: t} I m thing w hizz i 1 t my f a 
—Ctlean—Quie ’ " ; otner, so e ; ZZe¢ as ny ace. 
a™M ' “ m 
Pele Apion fee ammer Fire— gon ie ie seatt Jerry started for the den basswood, but Texas Peccaries Increase 
ock — Hance wep Shot B with 1 Ib. shot be ‘ — F 
tet $10.00: BB 8-Shot aint Seyi 8a I grabbed his arm. UE largely to the protection nov 
aie faites ror Bi t of Bensamin Genuine Compressed “Wait a minute,” I warned. “I think given them, javelinas (otherw 
t d ’ rh , ac > > « va) , 
Sealer or factor san Lan se specifications and there’s a hornet nest here. Let me see known as the collared peccary ire 
_St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. | where they’re coming from. But the creasing in Texas. Up to 1939 these i 
| buzzing insects kept streaking past our esting animals were totally unprote: 
cringing faces and in a moment I saw and were extensively killed for t 
they were bees. Then I saw where they hides, bristles, and meat. In conseque 
| were heading—a long crack that ran their range greatly decreased and 
| fully ten feet up the trunk of an ancient termination threatened. The state ‘ 
elm. Six feet off the ground was an Texas then declared the peccary a g } 
opening, darkly ringed with insects. animal, with an open season extent 
Bees were coming out and others were from Nov. 15 to Dec. 31, and with a | 
a a Speaeity = BOS a led a Too entering in a steady stream. limit of two. Among many sports! 
irm aterproc ndproof 02 zipper with win ap, ‘ , 99 jas - 
72” x 84” when open for Robe. 36” x 84” when used for “Tt’s a bee tree,”’ discovered John. For the head of a peccary boar is consid 
sleeping. Special features: Air mattress pocket, side wall ‘ . 70 r ha . _ a , . , - . ion Bi iat te 
head flaps on 52” shelter-half. Compact. Regular $38.25 | @ half hour we wat¢ hed the bees carry- a trophy more to be prized than tl 
value, Special $22.95. Same Bag with Warm, NEW, Western | ing their cargoes of food against the a buck deer. Southwestern Texas 
Wool filling. regular $17.50 value, $10.95. Shipped G.O.D. coming of winter By the it ras get hz “2 -cearies thar , tl 
Write f reular. Buy at present low price »s. ALL BAGS | omit ig < in er. >y 1en 1t Was get- as more peccaries than any other 
GUARANTEED ting on toward midday and my stomach tion of the state. 
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Range and Caliber in Deer Kills 


'TUST a minute,” I said, “let me get 
this straight. You say you _ shot 
this buck with a running shot at 

about 800 yd.—half a mile—with a .303?” 

The hunter assured me that was 
right. There was 

his buck to prove 

his prowess. 

Down went an- 


other series of 
marks on my chart, 
but this time I add- 
ed, mentally at 
least, a big question 
mark. A target 
marksman, with 
special gun ‘and 
sights, and knowl- 
edge of exact dis- 
tance, can hit his 


& 


mark at half a mile. 
But a running 
buck- 

For two years 


I've been in charge 


of the deer-check- 
ing station located on the highway 9 
miles north of Fort Collins, Colo. It’s 


operated by the Colorado Fish and Game 
Commission for the purpose of assem- 
bling data for use in game-management 
work. When I started the checking last 
season it occurred to me that here was 





The author weighs in a hunter's buck 
at a Colorado deer-checking station 


lower ranges 
hunter | 
his 


use. But in the 
convinced that every 
cuestioned attempted to give me 
yardage as exactly as possible) the fig 
ures are interesting, and they indicat 
the truth of what 
Seek ¥ the experts have 

: claimed for year 
that most deer 
are made at ranges 
of 200 yd or less 
The table repre 
sents the reports of 
561 hunters. It’s in 
teresting to note 
that 194 of them, or 
almost 35 
made their kills at 


practical 
(and I’m 


kills 


percent 


50 yd. or less; 64 
percent at 100 yd 
or less; and about 


93 percent at 200 
yd. or less As to 
rifles, the old .30/30 
doesn't seem to be 
losing its popula! 
ity, according to this representative 
cross-section, because 169 hunters, o1 
30 percent of those I questioned, got their 
buck with it. The .30/40 ran next, witl 
the .30/06 a close third. 

The largest buck checked in at the 


station weighed 257 lb. dressed, and had 


a grand opportunity of learning from been shot with a .30/06 at 200 yd. An- 
the hunters themselves just what cali- other big fellow, 223 lb., had been downed 
bers they used afield and the distance, at at 100 yd. with a .30/30. A Winchester 
which they dropped their bucks. Special took a 214-pounder at 950 yd 
The half-mile shot was reported to while the largest kill by a .25/20 weighed 
me by one of the hunters I questioned. 206 lb., and was shot at 50 yd. 
Two others asserted their kills were All bucks checked were mule deer and 
made at 800 yd. But these were extreme they ranged in age from one to 10 years 
cases, in which Lady Luck undoubtedly Dressed weight ran from 78 lb. up to 
had a hand, and the data here is of little the 257 mentioned.—Gilbert N. Hunte 
Range in Yards Percent of 
Caliber 50 100 150 200 300 400 500 800 \.mi. Hunters Rifle Total 
30/30 59 50 $2 18 7 2 1 ° . 169 30. 
30/40 32} 20; 13; 10 2 2 2 2 ° 83 14, 
30/06 20; 29; 13 3 2 1 ° ° e 78 14 
250/3000 9 13 5 2 2 ° ° ° ° 31 5. 
25/35 is 2 10 1 3 ° ° . ° 28 5. 
303 6 5 2 1 ° ° ° 1 23 4.5 
0 rj 6 4 1 1 1 1] ° ° 21 4.5 
2 Spec. Win. 11 5 3 1 1 ° ° ° e 21 4 
300 4 4 3 2 2 ° 1 ° ° 16 3 
32/40 5 4 1 1 ° ° l ° e 12 2 
0 4 2 1 1 1 ° ° . ° 9 1.5 
»2 H. P. 2 5 2 . - 7 . . e 9 1 5 
39 2 2 3 ° ° . ° ° 8 1.5 
20/20 6 2 . ° . ° ° . ° 8 LO 
38 ‘55 3 F + 2 . . 7 7 7 ] 
38 56 2 3 7 1 . 7 . . 7 6 1 
7.62 mm, l l 1 1 1 ° ° ° ° 3) i 
8 mm. ° 3 l 1 ° ° . . ° 3) ¥ 
1 7 1 7 l ° 7 . 3 6 
1 + . 1 1 . . . . 3 .6 
20 1 1 - 1 . ° e ° ° 3 .6 
1 10 ° 2 7 + . ° e ° ° a 3 
Hornet 2 - ° . ° ° ° . ° 2 3 
10 1 ° . . ] ° e ° . 2 a 
l . 7. 1 o 1 . o . . 2 an 
1S . l 7 . 7 . . . . ] 2 
7 1 . . °* o o . . o 1 2 
-Ga. Shotgun 1 e . . ° ° ° ° ° ] 2 
90 . e 7 1 ° . . 7 1 z 
20 Swift 1 - . . . ° . . : 1 y 
tal hunters 194/165; 99; 61)| 26 7 6 2 1 561 100.00 
34.6 29.4 10.9| 4.6 | 1.2 | 1.1 4 2 100.00 


rcent shots 17.6 
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MAKE YOUR HOBBY 





(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


GLASS-BEADED SCREEN 


Your treasured movies and stills, of family, 
friends or vacation scenes, will be clearer, 
brighter, and more thrilling than ever, when 
projected onto a Da-Lite Glass-Beaded Screen. 
On this sereen, colors are more brilliant; all 
shades are faithfully reproduced. Color film, 
being more dense than black and white, espe- 
cially needs the stronger light reflecting qual- 
ity of Da-Lite’s Beaded surface. Ask your 
dealer for a demonstration! See how much 
brighter the Da-Lite Beaded Screen makes 
your pictures! Da-Lite quality is the result of 
sl years of leade rship in screen manufacture. 








For perfect projec tion, choose a Da-Lite 
Glass-Beaded = Scree Available in many 
styles, including the model B (shown above) 


most con- 
The screen, 
unit, 12 sizes, 
From 


and the popular Challenger—the 
venient of all portable sereens. 
case and tripod are all in one 
from 30” x 40” to 70” x 94” inclusive. 
$12.50* up. Write for literature! 


ghtly higher on Pacific Coast. 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. 2-0.L., 2723 North Crawford Avenue, Chicago, tilinois 
i i 
8 MILE RANGE — WIDE VISION 


15 Days’ Free Trial 5.7 
Postpaid or C.O.D. 





ip ywerful 
te Latest 
\ If not 

ref ande a. 


VOGUE BINOCULAR co. 
8420 S. Ashland, Dept. 701, Chicago 





FREE! GUN CATALOG 


Bargains in Guns 
Re ling Tools, Hunting 







net Dg ¥5 a 
te t Hi-Standard Pisto 

1 SEND FOR FREE 
Bes SKIERS! BARGAIN SKI CATALOG 
rated Camere Catal og 0c. Gun 
« for Medal-Award Catalog. 


a. WARSHAL & SONS First & Madison-J 


Seattle, Wash. 











RELOAD for more shooting 
Use IDEAL TOOLS to 


Produce accurate ammunition for 
PISTOLS 
RIFLES 

REVOLVERS 











E i f lie, $3.00 IDE A | 
ots ana ieee 
pie I = : | 


W BANDBOO® | 


LYMAN GUN SIGHTS Y 


85-T West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
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ood Carving 
ANOS WHITTLING 


-.-AN ARTISTIC 


HOBBY FOR ALL 


+< YOU CAN DO 
- _ SCULPTURE IN 
WOOD WITH A COMMON POCKET 
KNIFE! Figures of men, animals, birds, 
are really easy to whittle out of a block of 
wood, when you know the tricks. With a 
few simple hand tools and the practical 
diagrammed directions in this inexpensive 
can make fascinating 













new manual, you 

things — carvings for furniture — jewel 
boxes—frames, treasure chests, plant 
stands, ornaments, book ends, crumb 
trays, cabinets, puzzles, etc.—a host of 


useful and some very novel thiags. You'll 
be surprised how easy these directions are 
to follow—you will discover the most in- 
triguing hobby you ever dreamed of—and 
one which costs you nothing to enjoy. 
Your main material is odds and ends of 
wood. 


CHIP CARVING, RELIEF CARVING, EVERY KIND 
OF CARVING IS INCLUDED 


Illustrations, step-by-step in- 
structions and diagrams 
make it possible for 
a beginner to get 
excellent results 
right from the 
start. Shows how 
to do chip carv- 
ing, incising, lev- 
el-surface carving, 
carving in_ relief. 
How to make 
pierced or openwork 
carvings. How to 
carve turned objects, 
suchas chairs, stools, 
tables. Carving in 
the round completely 
explained and sim- 
plified. You'll enjoy 
originating your own 
designs and patterns 

by the method fully explained in the manual. 


BRAND NEW! 
265 PAGES! 
13 BIG CHAPTERS! 


OVER 200 ILLUSTRATIONS 
BOUND IN STURDY CLOTH 


This wonderful new handbook, prepared espe- 
cially for our readers costs you nothing if you 
do not wish to keep it. SEND NO MONEY 
NOW. Just tear off and mail the coupon below 
right now and your copy of WOOD CARVING 
AND WHITTLING will be mailed at once. 
Remember if for any reason you decide to re- 
turn the book within 10 days, your money will 
be instantly refunded. 









6S OOOSSSSSSSSGGGG888088888802)5 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


§ Outdoor Life, Dept. 21A ° 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your new 265 page, cloth bound book, ' 
“WOOD CARVING AND WHITTLING”. When 

the book is delivered I will pay the postman only § 
$2.00 plus a few cents postage, in PAY- § 
MENT. My understanding is that after examina- 
tion, I have the oer of returning the book 
within 10 days and you will refund my money in full. 

(/f you prefer to pay now we pay postage.) 


Name 


Address 


City ge State : : 
Orders from outside of the U. §. must be accompanied by cash. 


PTTrTrrrreeeettCLCLLLLL LLC LLO. 
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Mixed Bag in the Yukon 


(Continued from page 


downhill to get to the cover of the scrub. 
Saul took a chance and opened up. 
Through the glasses I could see four suc- 
cessive hits, and then the bear came roll- 
ing over and over down the slope. Saul 
and his guide were in direct line. The 
huge body came directly for the Indian, 
who was able to avoid it only by leaping 
into the air and over it. The bear finally 
came to a stop in a creek at the foot of 
the mountain. 


Y COMPANIONS and I mounted and 

rode over. Saul and his guide were 
completely tuckered, so Johnny and I 
did the measuring and skinning. That 
grizzly’s skull was 15% inches long, and 
the hide measured 101 inches in length 
by 108 inches wide. My grizzly was al- 
most white but Saul’s was brown. Saul’s 
bear was one of the grandest grizzlies 
ever reported, and it too will be entered 
in “Records.” 

Several days later when we got back 
to camp one night we found that Whitey 
had killed a very large black bear in 
heavy brush, and that Doc and Charlie 
each had bagged a grizzly. Our camp 
now looked like a large taxidermist’s 
shop, what with all the heads and skins 
we had collected. 

Charlie and Doc now left by plane on 
a hunt for Dall sheep, Saul went out 
after mountain goat, while Whitey and 
I remained at the Morley Lake camp. I 
turned to fishing, for a change, and with 
the kayak caught some fine lake trout 
weighing from twelve to sixteen pounds 
apiece. I am convinced that the world’s 
record muskellunge will come out of 
that country, and in the near future 
hope to be the one to take it. From what 
the guides told me, and from photos 
which they showed me, I believe there 
must be muskies up there that will top 
sixty pounds. At times these fish get 
into the Indians’ nets and tear them to 
pieces. The Indians fish through the ice 
with clotheslines, yet sometimes these 
are broken by the pull of very heavy 
fish. The Indians told me that when one 
of those big bruisers takes the hook, you 
either have to let go or be drawn through 
the hole in the ice. 

There was a stream, connecting two 
lakes, which was alive with Arctic gray- 
ling. It was not their spawning season, 
and apparently they had taken to the 
stream to escape predatory fish in the 
lakes. While I turned the movie camera, 
Whitey jumped into the water and 
scooped out big grayling with his hands. 
There seemed to be millions of them. 
We also saw two wolverines caching 
some meat in a glacier, Nature’s cold- 
storage plant. They dug with their 
powerful claws a hole about three to 
four feet deep in the ice, pushed the 
meat into it, and then fouled it so that 
no living creature except themselves 
could stomach it. 

One day while Whitey and I were out 
in the kayak, a veritable cyclone swept 
the water. We paddled for shore in 
desperate haste, but the wind picked 
up the kayak, overturned it, and dumped 
us into the icy water. Luckily we were 
then within ten feet of the shore. 

The next day while Johnny and I were 
out on the lake we saw a very large 
moose standing in the water, and pad- 
dled about a mile to reach him. When 
we were about 200 yards away he took 
to the brush. I turned my camera over 





17) 





with 


to Johnny and went ashore my 
rifle. I hadn’t gone more than twenty- 
five yards in from the shore before I 


saw the bull, a veritable monster, stand- 
ing facing me. I put a bullet into his 


chest cavity, and another into his ribs 
as he turned to flee. Then he went 
down. He was a particularly fine speci- 
men of the Canadian moose, which is 
distinct from the great moose of Alaska 
He had a spread of 62 inches, with 24 
points, which puts him among _ the 
twenty-nine best specimens of the 
Canadian moose yet recorded. The bull 
was in full rut, and well scarred. 


On one of my fishing trips in the kayak 
I saw sheep on a mountain where none 
were supposed to be. I landed and 
climbed the mountain over incredibly 
hard going. Then, with the binoculars, I 
located a band of eleven sheep which, I 
believe, are the only ones of their kind 
Their markings were different from 
those of any sheep in my experience 
Some of them had faces of pure white 
with gray-blue necks and shoulders, and 
bodies of deep brown color extending t 
the hips. The hips were pure white, and 
this color extended down both hind legs 


Others were pure white fore-and-aft 
with definite black barrels, the black 
running completely around the body 
and unlike the “saddlebacks” of other 
sheep 

I got up to within fifty feet of this 
band, and then was faced with a dilem 


ma. Should I take movies of these pecu 
liar sheep, and thus be able to give to 
scientists a unique life record which 
they could study? Or should [I kill the 
big ram that led the flock, and rely upor 
his skin and head for later identifica 
tion? Fimally I decided to risk it, and 
try to get both. Fortunately the sheey 
were not frightened by the whirring of 
the camera, and I got several hundred 
feet of film to show to the authorities 
of the American Museum of Natura 
History. Then I put down the camer 
and killed the big ram with one shot 
He had 43-inch horns, which place hin 
among the biggest sheep of any species 
I hope that from the film and the hid 
the zoodlogists will be able to determin¢ 
whether this is a new species of shee] 
or merely an unusual color variation 


HE killing of that ram was the cl 
max of the most successful an 
extraordinary hunt I’ve had, and I'v: 


hunted big game since I was ten yeal 
old. Our plane was two days late i 
picking us up, and by the time it al 
rived on Oct. 5th we were pretty nervou 
wondering if the pilot had cracked u 
and we were to be left stranded in 
remote country, with the winter clos 
at hand. At Carcross we met Saul, wl 
had killed two fine goats, and Doc ar 
Charlic, who were jubilant with gra! 
specimens of Dall sheep. 

Altogether our party had taken thre 
bull moose, twelve caribou bulls, ni! 
grizzlies, one black bear, ten mountai 
sheep rams, eight wolves, both black ar 
gray, and four goats. So fine were o1 
specimens that of the thirty-nine moos 
caribou, sheep, goats, and bears w 
expect that thirty-five will find place 
in the “Records of North American B 
Game.” Unfortunately wolves have ni 
yet been accorded a place in that 
thority. If and when they are, th 
914-foot black wolf should make it! 
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Blue Thunderbirds 


Continued 


eorge ducked, and then looked at me 
ieepishly. “I thought they were going 
» knock my hat off. Can’t afford to lose 

is hat.” 

He went over and picked up the 
rouse, a huge bluish-gray fellow with 

ithers growing clear down to his toes, 

id bright orange circles around his 

es. George looked at the bird, and 
then handed it to me. 

Looks like a grouse,” he said. “But it 
feels like a turkey. Season isn’t open on 
turkeys.” 

‘He’s a grouse, all right,’ I said. “He 
hould weigh better than four pounds, 
believe it or not. He’s had lots of time 
to grow, up here.” 


EORGE took a deep breath, and 
G looked toward the next clump of 
trees. 

“It’s impossible,” he said. “There can’t 
be any such thing. Grouse belong in the 
thickest, meanest, most unpleasant tan- 
gle of brush in the country. You have to 
walk all day—or crawl—through the 
thickets, and then when you get one up, 
the chances are you can’t even see him. 
These must be turkeys.” 

“Come on,” I urged. “Time’s wasting.” 

George handed the gun to me. “You 
try it.” 

headed for the next spruce clump, 

but didn’t quite make it. Halfway there 

passed big larch, and as I went on 

one side, a cloud of blue thunderbirds 
roared out the other side. 

I whirled, stumbled, and fired while 
still off balance. I fired again. The 
grouse, over a dozen of them, kept on 
going. I had made that ancient mistake 
of shooting at the flock, instead of pick- 
ing my bird. The unexpected thunder of 
wings had riddled my common sense. 

Fate there!”’ George pointed. 

rrouse were leaving the spruce clump 

Pest of us, in singles, and two or three 
ata time. They seemed to come out end- 
lessly, wings roaring. I ran at an angle 
to get below the trees, loading the gun 
is I went. 

A pair burst out, and took the inev- 
itable route toward the canyon. I 
stopped, pulled up the gun, and swung 
deliberately. The first bird crumpled in 
midflight as I shot. The second drove 


headlong into a tight pattern of chilled 
6's, and came whirling down. 


That,” I announced, “is the first time 
in my life I’ve ever made a double on 


“Don't be so proud,” George grinned. 
‘Those aren’t grouse. They're turkeys. 
I'm going to kill one with a stick.” 


law in Washington limits a hunter 
to two grouse, so I handed the gun back 
to George He loaded it, and looked 
ir d for new worlds to conquer. 

going to be fussy,” he announced 
‘Nothing but the biggest bird in the 





meadow is going to te mpt me. Help me 
pi him out, will you? 
\ moved on leisurely, flushing birds 


e dozen every place we went. I 
never taken so much pleasure from 
walking, looking, and breathing. 
E the air, thin and cold as a knife 
had a delightful quality of its own 
is hidden mountain bowl. As for 

f e, this was the breeding place, the 
spring from which small trickles 

flowed to populate the surrounding 


orge puffed at his pipe and com- 
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plained that none of the birds were big 
enough What he wanted, he said, w 
one big enough to ride hom«s 

‘How about that fellow up there in the 
top of the larch tree?” I asked, pointing 
“See him?” 

George squinted, and then looked en- 
thusiastic 

That’s the one!” he said. 
sure it isn’t a bald eagle?” 

“Go get him!” I advised. 

George walked slowly up to the tree 
The grouse refused to _ flush, but 
stretched his neck out enormously to 
peer down at George 
» said violently 

The old blue thunderbird rocketed off 
into space in wild alarm, and at the 
same time two young grouse that we 
had not seen came bursting out of the 
tree. George pulled up the gun delib 
erately, leveled off, and fired. One of the 
smaller birds crumpled in midair, and 
came whirling down 

“Hey!” I yelled. “You didn’t get the 
big one!” 

“IT know it,” George replied calmly. “I 
just happened to remember we have to 
carry them back to camp. I’m no pack 
horse! 


“Are you 


“Shoo!” George 


Our Big-Game Population 


HE annual big-game inventory of the 
S. Fish and Wildlife Service shows 
that in 1939 Michigan again led the 
states with a total of 839,800 animals, 
which 835,000 were white-tail deer 
Pennsylvania was second with 827,300 
Wisconsin third with 513,300; California 
fourth with 502,400; and Minnesota fifth 
with 461,200. 

White-tail deer are the most abu 
dant of our big game, being estimated 
at 3,578,000 in 44 states. In second place 
are mule deer, numbered at 1,400,000 in 
17 states; the Columbian biacktail 
comes third with 301,200, and is con 
fined to three states 

Elk rank fourth with 201,300 in 28 
states. Wyoming has the most elk with 
57.800: Colorado comes next with 30,000 
and Oregon is third with 28,000. Wyom 
ing also has the most antelope, 34,700 
New Mexico rates second with 27,000 
nd Oregon is third with 25,700 

The black bear holds sixth position ir 


numbers, with a total of 105,100 esti 
mated for 33 states Washington ha 


17,400, the most; California is second 
with 16,200, Minnesota third with 8,500 

No other big-game animals reach 50 
000 in number, though the peccary al 
most touches it with 49,800. Texas ha 
first rank with this animal, beings 
credited with 35,100. Arizona is the only 
other state with a considerable popu 
lation of this game animal, the estimate 
for that state being 14,300 

Moose, once abundant over the north 
ern border of the country, have shrunk 
to 14,200, of which Minnesota has 5,10 
Wyoming 3,500, and Montana 2,500. The 
number of mountain goats is almost the 
same 14,023 distributed over four 
states Washington leads with 5,800 
and then follows Montana with 5,200 


and Idaho with 3,000 
There are now only about 8,300 moun 
tain sheep remaining. Wyoming has the 


most with 2,400, followed by Colorado 
with 2,200. They are found in nine 
states. The total grizzly-bear popula- 
tion is about 1,100 in seven states 


"Coon shooting is 
fun, but it’s better 
sport hunting or tar- 
get shooting with 
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While our present stock 
lasts we offer these items 
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Be a Taxidermist 


, sure spare-time profits. Save 
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The Nor 


Then the two of us started out with the 
chief and his party while Weaver trav- 
eled with another group 

The chief had a good deal of local 
renown as a tracker As we followed 
behind on the trail we'd see him bend 
down and inspect little sign that 
we couldn’t see even after it was pointed 
out. 

“Very pretty,” 
I'd a darn sight 
down a piece of meat—-wolf, porcupine, 
anything.” The progress from appetite 
to hunger to starvation had moved on to 
the third stage, and we found ourselves 


some 


murmured Shell, “but 
he’d trail us 


sooner 


tiring quickly. 

When the sun was well overhead we 
stopped for “lunch.” That consisted of 
a piece of bannock about the 
size of a biscuit, some hot water 


(without even tea this time), and 
nothing else. Enough to keep us 


alive, perhaps, but not much 
more. 

I was too far gone even to 
think. I just sat with my back 
against a tree and watched the 
chief prowl around the camp. 
Finally he stopped, bent over, 
and examined the ground for a 
long time. Another Indian came 
over, did the same thing, and 


shook his head. The chief grunted 
angrily and pointed, and intelli- 
gence dawned on the second In- 
dian's face. 

“They see something,” I said to 
Shell. “Worth finding out what?” 

“From where I sit,” he mum- 
bled, “it doesn’t look like meat, 
so the answer is no.” 

But without a word to us the 
chief ordered camp broke, and 
we wearily followed him out of 
the clearing. He kept his eyes on 


the ground—seemed to be fol- 
lowing a fairly straight course. 
But I was skeptical; after all, r= 


the rank grass was two or three 
feet high, and nothing short of 
an elephant could leave a trail in 
that; or, at least, one that would last for 
several weeks. 

I plodded wearily along, my mind 
wandering in and out of all the restau- 
rants in New York City. Suddenly I 
bumped into Shell, Shell bumped into an 
Indian—the whole party had stopped. 
The natives surrounded something on 
the ground; the frozen body of Francois 
lying sprawled, fur cap covered with 
white frost. My head was whirling from 
hunger and fatigue. ‘““Maybe,” I thought, 
“the chief was following a trail after all.” 

Weaver came in presently with his 
party, and he had Johnny Beaver reen- 
act the shooting. The Indians looked on 
with expressionless faces, and I couldn't 
help feeling that they regarded the white 
man and his little tricks with a good 
deal of contempt. 

There’s not much use going into detail 
about that return trip to the cache. I 
don’t remember much of it. For twenty- 
four long hours we stumbled along in a 
forced march, all of us ready to drop of 
fatigue. Rests were few and far between 

nobody could afford to slow up now. 
At one of the stops, an Indian went out 
and managed to find a spruce chicken. 
Another produced a tiny piece of bacon 
from his pack. Everything was eaten 
raw since we couldn't afford to lose the 
least drop of nourishment. 
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(Continued from page $2) 


It’s odd that when you are actually 
starving you lose your appetite; maybe 
it’s just hidden by general wretchedness 
and exhaustion. At any rate, when we 
finally stumbled onto our cache next 
day, Shell and I just fell upon the ground 
and lay there a long while more dead 
than alive. Then we attacked the food 
and life seeped into our veins again. ... 

You can't go down to the depot to 
meet the train in Fort Smith, but that 
doesn’t mean that a traveler can come 
in without welcome. Our second arrival 
was much like the first, although the 
snow was pounding down when we got 
back. There was a strange face on the 


landing too; a face that would remind 
you of William 8S. Hart’s. It belonged to 








One shot may drop a buffalo—but sometimes five are needed! 


Mike Dempsey. And Mike was glad to 
us. 

“You boys gotta hole up here for the 
winter,” he decided. “That is, unless you 
want to carry on by dog team. Got a 
cabin picked for you, and your duffel is 
in it.” 

Our dose of 


see 


early -winter Northern 
trails had pretty well beaten out any 
ambition we might have had to carry 
on. The hospitality of Fort Smith looked 
good. 

“Another thing,” said Mike, “we start 
out for buffalo tomorrow—early. Be 
ready. I'll send the boys over 
tonight with a dog sled so’s you can get 
your packin’ done.” 

Five-thirty a.m. is early in any man’s 
country, but it’s the middle of the night 
in the subarctic. But we managed to 
roll out, swallow a couple of cups of 
beef tea, and be on our way. First stop 
was to be at the base camp some 
eighteen miles away. There were five 
teams of dogs, twenty-five beasts in all, 
beautiful big huskies. They weren't at 
all like the mangy Indian dogs—white 
men know the value of good dogs and 
treat them accordingly. In the North, 
you can tell at a distance if an approach- 
ing traveler is white or Indian by the 
tails of his sled dogs—if they're plumed 
and waving, the owner is white, if you 


one of 


th Does Things to You 


he’s an 


can’t see tails at all, 

“Never try to shoot a buffalo in tt 
head,” Mike warned us as we plodde: 
along in the wake of the teams. “Y¢ 
couldn't kill ’em there with a French 7 
The hair, the skull, and the hide—there 
inches of it—make perfect armor plat: 
Get ’em behind the shoulder. And dor 
go near ’em till you’re sure they’re dé 

they're liable to fool you No u 
wounded bull will ever charge a m 
but when you put a bullet or two int 
them they go crazy with pain, so 


careful.” 
That all seemed simple enough. 


We stayed at base camp all that night 
sitting around a blazing fire talking unt 
4a.m. Then a couple of hours’ sle¢ 

and we woke surprisingly fres! 


3 or 


We were on our way before 
After we'd gone about thr 
miles Mike spotted two bull but 
faloes some distance off on 
snow. He, Shell, and I starte 
for them, taking advantage 


We managed to get 
sensed our presence. 
snorted, pawed around i 
snow, and spotted us. 
anyone could get a bead 
vital spot they were off. 
“Don’t worry,” said Mike, 


far—sometimes 
enough to hang 
what’s going on. 
them.” 
The 
with them they didn’t 
stood watching us 


they’re 


to side. “Go ahead, boy!” 


of blood 
falo’s shoulder in 
zero air. 


the 


fell 


kill. 


When I got within ten yards I snappe: 


the picture—and found, when I lift 
my eyes from the view finder, that t 
beast was lumbering to his feet. I coi 
see the whites of his rolling eyes, 


Indiar 


every bit of cover we could fir 
within 
yards of them before the bu 
Then th 


n 


Befo1 


on 


“*wre 
get ’em. I doubt if they'll gu vs 
curio 
around to 

Let’s get after 


next time we caught 
run, 
carefully 
heads moving a little from side 
Mik« 
urged me, and I carefully broug! 
my front sight to bear on 
spot behind the big bull’s shoul 
der. The rifle spoke, and a spu! 
steamed from the 
15-below 
The bull stumbled a1 
I thrust my rifle at Shell, pulled n 
little camera into position, and ran fo! 
ward to get a picture of my first buffal 


his frantic pawing almost petrified 


Then the huge beast started toward ! 


“Down! Drop down!” Mike 
from behind, and I dropped to the 


ys 


> SI 


and hugged it. A fusillade of shots r 


out, and as I watched, the buffalo too! 


few steps and collapsed for good. 
told me afterward that it 
lets to stop the big bull. 
The sled drivers, attracted 
shots, soon came in, and started 


took te 


M 
n | 


by 


im 


diately the business of butchering. I 
falo shooting is no sport with them 


meat on the table. 
from the big hulk they threw it 
snow to freeze quickly. Later it 


be piled on the dog sleds and car 


storage. 


As they cut a sect 


in 
we 
ted 


Well, I'd put a bullet into my 
woods buffalo, even if I hadn't ki 
him. Now Shell was anxious to get 


and we set out in pursuit of the bull t 


had escaped. This time he 
(Continued on page 91 
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Getting the Range 


(Continued from page 84 


I didn’t miss a straightaway all season 
with it, which is something I can’t say 
fi the two or three non-’scope guns I 
used. The difference is, I think, that 
W the ‘scope you know where you 
are holding. You just don’t hold there- 
abouts and let it go at that. 
One day toward the last of the sea- 
son, I put the full-choke tube on the 16 
shooting maximum loads, killed 
some straightaway quail so far away I 
had to take a canteen and a lunch with 
me when I went over to pick them up. 
[ didn’t do so well with the outfit on 
the occasional long crossing’ shots, 
probably for the reason that I wasn’t 
used to it and thought a little too much 


ibout it before I pulled the trigger. 
My typical experience was to _ shoot 
behind the bird on my first shot and 


then to get mad, swing ahead, and kill 
it. However, a little more experience 
with a ’scope-sighted shotgun would 
correct that, I am convinced. 

Where such an outfit would really 
shine would be on _ pass-shooting at 
ducks and doves, where the most exact 
leads are required. A full-choke 12 will 
kill way out yonder, but few have the 
skill to hold and lead properly. Those 
cross hairs are very helpful in swinging 
even with level-flying birds, and the 
aiming dot leaves a clear picture in 
the mind as to how the lead was when 


the charge started on its way. Dot and 
bird are all clear and sharp and in the 
same optical plane, instead of being a 
confusing mixture of fuzzy gun barrel 
and clear bird. As a matter of fact, one 
is not particularly conscious of the 
*scope after a little use. All one sees is 
the clear, bright circle of the field of 
view merging into the scenery outside 

The outfit has been used successfully 
in skeet, and I have been told it cuts 
down the learning time considerably, 
since the necessary leads are more 
easily determined. 

The darned thing improved my score 
on running cottontail rabbits more than 
it did on birds, curiously. My usual 
cottontail technique consists of pointing 
a straight-stocked bird gun at the 
bunny when it breaks cover, banging 


away in the general direction—and 
overshooting. With the ’scope, I rolled 
every Molly Cottontail that came out 


of the brush. I have never tried the 1X 
on a rifle, but it ought to be exceedingly 


fast for running game with a .22, o1 
even with a _ high-powered rifle for 
brush use—faster even than the best 


open sights and far faster than a peep 
of any sort. 

At any rate, I think the notion is a 
sound one and one which, radical 
though it is, is going to be heard from 
in the future! 


The North Does Things to You 


(Continued from page 90) 


to find—the shooting had more than sat- 
isfied that curiosity of his, and he was 
seeking safer pastures. For more than 
an hour we plodded along his trail in 
the snow, Mike leading the way. 
Suddenly he put out a cautioning arm. 
We crept up behind him and found that 
we'd come to the edge of a rather open 
stretch of country. Out in the middle of 
it, a mile or so away, was a two or three- 
acre patch of trees, looking much like a 
little island in the snow. But what in- 
terested us was beyond the island—a 
buffalo bull making his way across the 
clearing. As we watched he disappeared 
from sight behind the island. 
“Quick!” said Mike. “Let’s run for 
the other end of that patch and be 
ready for him. If he sticks to his course 
he'll come out within fifty yards of us.” 
Crouching and dodging, we hustled 
toward the head of the !ittle wood. We 
got there and plopped down _ behind 
handy clumps of bush. “Now listen, you 
fellows!” said Mike. “Don’t move in on 
the bull until I say he’s dead. No more 
one-shot business. Sh-h-h!” 


HE bull had come into the open again 
and Mike was right—he was only fifty 


OF ty yards away. Out of the corner 
of 1 eve I saw Shell's rifle come up 
$101 and steadily, hold for a moment, 
AI hen bark. The bull leaped and 
SW ed, then dashed for the wood. 


1 swore aloud. “Damn it,” he 
ye “that baby’s not going to get 
av from me after that hike!” He 
le i to his feet and before Mike could 
I ut a restraining arm, he’d dashed 
I he wood after the bull. Mike 
l, and I called Shell without effect. 


’ 


“C’mon,’ 
in too!” 

In we plunged, the camera slapping 
against my belly. In a moment or two 
we were on the edge of a little clearing 
within the wood. Out in the middle of 
it stood Shell, rifle up, waiting to get in 
a shot at the maddened, pawing bull 
that faced him from the opposite edge. 
Then the beast charged, and Shell still 
stood there waiting. At the last mo- 
ment, when I was ready to scream, the 
gun barked, and the bull plunged earth- 
ward as Shell dodged away. The great 
head caught Shell in the seat of the 
pants and sent him flying end over end 

The bull stayed down. Mike and I got 
Shell to his feet, dazed but apparently 
unhurt. He swaying a minute, 
then came to. 

“O.K., Mike,” he said sheepishly, “let’s 
have the bawling out.’ 

Mike tried to look stern, but grinned 
instead 

“Nope,” he said, “I ain’t gonna tell 
you boys anything. Seems to me that 
you two guys must be reserved for the 
fool-killer, and until he manages to get 
around, nothing gonna put a 
dent in you!” 


gritted Mike, “we gotta go 


stood 


else is 


There’s more hunting in store for 
Taylor and Pope, as the great caribou 
migration reaches Fort Smith. After 
that, onward to Nome—but not before 
they find themselves, stranded and 
starving, near the desolate Bering Sea. 
The concluding article in this series 
will appear in the March issue of 
Outpoor Lire. 

————EEE7E ——— 
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AR E you woods- 


man enough to 
bring back motion 
pictures like this? It takes better stalking 
than hunting with a rifle, you know. But 
the need for more skill increases the thrill. 

You can forget bag limits and closed 
seasons when you hunt with a movie cam- 
era. But don’t forget this—you'll need a 
camera that’s thoroughly dependable... 
that gets the picture every time. So get a 
Filmo, precision-built by Bell & Howell, 
makers of Hollywood’s professional 
movie equipment. The palm-size, pocket- 
fitting Filmo 8 mm. Camera is easy to use. 


Just sight through the spyglass viewfinder, 


press a button, and what you see, you get, 
in black-and-white or full, natural color. 
See it today at your dealer’s, or send the 
coupon for free movie booklet. Bell & 
Howell Company, Chicago; New York; 
Hollywood; Washington, D. C.; London. 
Established 1907. 





Only a Filmo 8 offers all these features 
®A lifetime guarantee! @ “Drop-in” 
threading... no sprockets. @ Built-in 
mechanism for slow-motion and 





animated-cartoon filming. @ Auto- 


$4950 


Mokes Moviesat ® Telephoto lenses for that long shot. 


matic sealed lubrication...no oiling. 


Snapshot Cost 
Others to $126 


e Adaptability to grow with your skill. 











For those who prefer 16 mm. film there is Filmo Auto 
Load, ace of magazine-loading motion picture cam- 
eras, priced from $115. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE MOVIE BOOKLET 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

1852 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Send free, 16-page booklet telling all about ( ) Filmo 
& mm. Movie Cameras; ( ) &&#w 16 mm. Filmo Auto 
Load. 


Name 


Address 


City i a an ce la Sat See OL 2-41 
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Hits T 


HERE is a curious ballistic problem 

in skeet that I wish some ingenious 
shooter would solve. The question 

is not a vital but it should in- 
terest those who like to study the whys 
and wherefores of certain mysteries 
that crop up now and again in the shot- 
and particularly in skeet. 
new clay targets 
readily than the 
older ones, and the faster rota- 
tion given them by the latest- 
model traps causes them to fly to 
pieces when more lightly hit, the 
fact remains that we occasional 
ly pick up unbroken targets with 


one, 


gun game, 
While the 
break more 


two or three shot holes in them. 
This takes us back to the old 
theory that, to insure a break, 
a target must be hit by at least 
four pellets. Now, since a target 
directly edge-on to the shooter 
exposes only about 4 sq. in. of 


surface, and it takes four pellets 
to insure a break, a reliable skeet 
gun must be bored to produce a 
pattern of pellet to the 
square incon at skeet-shooting 
ranges. 

Those are the figures, 


one 


but they 


leave a lot unexplained. Back in 
the early days of skeet in Mas 
sachusetts a man had a re 
nowned gun which he called 
Fanny Hill Fanny was a 20 
gauge Parker with 26-in. barrels, 
and several early Bay State skeet 
shooters broke their first 25 
straight with this much-loaned 
gun. All the choke had been 
bored out of this gun, with the 
idea of making it a killer on 


The result 
so open and 


grouse and woodcock 
was the pattern was 





WILLIAM HARNDEN FOSTER at 
bitor 




















aw” . 
if <<" sath ——— 
> oa . 


re Misses 


meanest-looking weapon imaginable, but 


some visionary conceived the idea it 
was just the thing to break the then 
unmastered Station 8’s with. Though 


this blunderbuss was a villainous thing 
to point, it would break not only Station 
8’s, but all the rest of the targets in a 
round well. I patterned this 


skeet as 





to a solution is to liken the 


big, ul 


spread of shot to an uneven flo 
traffic on an eight-lane thoroug 
and the target to a jaywalker wt 
tempts to get through it. Just 
shot charge is some 18 times f 
than the target, so the traffic is 1 
faster than the jaywalker, strea 
past him as he makes hi 
tuous way diagonally towar 


opposite curb. 

jaywalker stands 
of being popped by the sc 
traffic on an 
than on one 


eight-lane 


of 


more dense. On the 
road, his much longer 
course keeps him exposed 


If any reader has a 
planation he 


However, to go back to 


position to charge misses t 


l we must 


pointing only, 


Obviously 


more c 


; 


four lanes, 
though the traffic on the lat 


dia; 


much greater length of tin 
bette 
would be doi 
favor by letting us have it 


Hill and the infamous blu 
buss of 3elmont = Spri 
should be remembered tl} 
their day 16 out of 25 wa 
bad skeet score An averas 
20 was mighty good. Whil 
blunderbuss was credited 
some scores that were consi 
fair for those days ind F 
had a few perfects made by 
(and also lucky) shooters, 1 
can doubt that as many 
5’s and 9’s that were mi 
the average could be chat 
its bum patterns. So, wh 
the phenomenon if any) 
is in the occasional succe 
seatter-bore at skee be 


sketchy that, while it might have the pellet -to-the - square 
been highly efficient on upland standard.—W m. Harnden F 
game at 25 yd. or less, it was 
nothing short of criminal to use I hope that in 1941 the 
it in general field shooting. Out ous meets will furnish u 
of curiosity, I targeted this gun something that has been 
on several occasion and found for a long time—a central 
that the best it would do at 25 where all guns can be 1 
d., was to average 8&7 pellets of the in se on the field 
oq 8 Oe in = Shin fo tree and The boys at the Salinas, Calif., Club wanted something dif- — ng Dicedices 7 er oa +} ee 
the distribution was anything ferent so they erected a 35-foot tower behind Station 4. They one of safety and se¢ ond 
but uniform. Now, there are 314 line up and take turns shooting; the bird may come from the of convenience As far as 
sq. in. in a 20-in. circle. That high house, low house, or tower—it all depends on the puller goes, there have been few 
means that the gun, with which dents in skeet thus far, bi 
a number of shooters shot their names gun, too, and it would cover the head may not go on if shooters cont 
into the newspapers, was barely able to of a barrel at 10 yd., with holes in the wander around through crowds 
get a pellet into each 3'.°sq. in. of pat- pattern big enough to kick a football gun muzzles point where they ma 
tern, while regular target breaking was through. As a matter of fact, the It would be a blessing t hav 
supposed to require a pellet to every 1 modern gun, compensated with the tral storage spot. Take the Lor 
sq. in. Fanny, of course, would do better popular skeet nozzle, fails in a measure field, for instance: a late rival } 
with the present standard No. 9's to meet the _ pellet-to-the-square-inch ilmost 1, mile from the most d 
A contemporary of Fanny Hill’s was standard. Yet the shooting world has shooting field; later, when he's « 
to be found at what was then the Bel- been amazed by the records made with it takes almost 10 minutes to go 


mont Springs Country Club, of Waverly, 


Mass. This was a 12, the muzzle of 
which had been split and which had 
been sawed off at 14 in. It was the 


= 


to 


guns thus bored. 

3allistic experts who have tackled the 
problem are unable to explain this 
phenomenon. The nearest I can come 


car, get the gun, put it together 


turn to the field. A central gun 
where all arms would be handy, 
save shooters a lot of trouble W 
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Wild Goose Fever 


(Continued from page 43 


ird! I was having the worst case of 
buck fever that any poor cracker ever 

i. My teeth chattered, my knees 

ok, and I felt as if I were freezing to 

ith. Of course it was cold out there 
in that marsh, but it wasn’t that cold. 
I just had a bad attack of old-fashioned 
buck fever in its worst form. 

More hours passed, and daylight was 
not far off. The geese were having a 
wonderful time. They laughed and 
talked and splashed, and my buck fever 
grew steadily worse. It’s hard on a man 
to shake for six hours at a stretch. 
Finally I whispered, “I can’t sit still. 
I've got the worst chills a man ever had. 
It's a wonder you haven't felt the boat 
shaking.” 


[I have,” whispered Roland. “But I 
thought IJ was doing it.” 
tickled me so that I almost 


| fveos 

turned the boat over. I've hunted a 
good deal with Roland James. I’ve seen 
him shoot bears and panthers and proud 
old bucks. He’s just about the most un- 
emotional cuss I ever saw, and here he 
was with buck fever over a lot of birds 
we couldn’t even see! The more I 
thought about it, the funnier it got. 
Here we sat—a couple of guys who had 
hunted all of our lives—and both of us 
scared to death. 

“Be still,” snarled Roland under his 
breath. “You'll spoil everything. We 
stay out here all night and nearly freeze 
to death and then you want to spoil it.” 

“It's funny,” I whispered, trying to 
keep my voice steady. 

“It ain’t funny,” answered Roland. 
“There's 280 million geese out there and 
they're all good to eat. If you scare ’em 


now I'll shoot you.” 

Well, daylight came at last. Slowly 
the sky lightened. We could see the 
grass around us, we could see each 


other, we could see the timber inshore. 
Finally we saw the geese. There were 
thousands of them, and they were all 


rafted 
three 


the bay—about 
looking very dis- 


together across 
gunshots away 


approvingly at the white stern of our 
boat. I hadn’t covered that. Just for- 
got it 


“What’s the matter?” 
and grimly. “They certainly 
have seen us. Something’s 
though.” 


“Sure is,” 


whispered Rol- 
couldn't 
wrong 


I agreed from my place in 
the stern. “I can’t imagine.” But I 
have to imagine. I knew. For 
reasons of my own I preferred to say 
nothing more about it, and I hope Ro- 


land James doesn’t read this story. 

Well,” I said at last, “what do we do 
now 

‘Nothing to do,” growled Roland. 
“They're wise. Maybe if I fired a shot 
Straight up into the air they’d get up 
and iybe some of ’em would fly over 
us. Maybe some of ’em don’t know 
were here.” 

Maybe,” I said, trying to sound hope- 
ful Go ahead.” 

Roland fired, and the air was filled 
with geese. They got up in a long line 
roke up into small flocks. None of 
th was crazy. They filed out toward 
tk rulf, as far away from our side of 
th iy as possible. 

going to eat one of those geese 

i ive to stay here a month,” grunted 
mK nd, as he dug the oars savagely. 


ll try it again tonight.” 


We tried it again. This time we took 


a big boat and our sleeping bags, and 
we got into our blind right after dark, 
spending plenty of time in concealing 
ourselves. Across the channel, Paul 


Hawkins buried himself and his sleeping 
bag in a pile of seaweed on the beach 
Fortunately I went to sleep before the 
geese came in. The next thing I knew 
Roland was whispering to me. 


“Get ready! Keep down! Keep dow: 
Get ready!” 
I was immediately conscious of the 


honking of geese, and 
very close. I rolled over 


they were very 
and grabbed my 


gun, peeking over the gunwale. Ther 
they came! A flock of about thirty beat- 
ing steadily up the channel, a scant fifty 
feet over the water. Apparently they 
would pass between us and Paul Haw 
kins, and I took a quick glance toward 
the beach. The pile of seaweed was 
there and Paul was inside of it. Whether 
he was awake and ready I had no way 
of knowing. 

Now the geese were where we wanted 
them. 

“Give it to ’em!” said Roland, raising 
his gun. Out of the tail of my eye I saw 
the pile of seaweed come apart. It prac 
tically exploded, and Paul Hawkins 


came out shooting 
guns, and geese 
‘em! Hot diggity 
broken. We were hunters F 

This happened a long time ago. I have 
shot quite a few geese then, in 
various places. I’m an old goose hunter 
thoroughly hardened. The approach of 
a squadron of honkers affects me but 
little. My pulse rarely more 
than 150. What few chills I have don't 
last more than two or three hours, and 
they’re not really bad ones. Sometimes 
I only shake out one tooth. The doc 
tors say that if I always carry a quart 
of digitalis with me I can goose hunt 
for a long time. 

But there’s nothing anybody can do 
for my hair. The trouble is chronic, and 
it all happened one night down in Apa- 
lachee Bay. The old hair stands up. It’s 
up now, just thinking about geese! 


We all emptied our 
were falling. Six of 
dog! The spell was 


roose 


since 


goes to 


Two- Eye Shooting 


HE habit of 
two-eyed shoot- 
ing is not hard to 
acquire if you usé 
some device which 


will help you in 
training the eye 
which you ordi 
narily close in 


aiming to 
open. For in- 
stance, a piece of 
cardboard, 2 x 3% 
in., will serve as 
a blind for the 
aiming eye. Cut a 
cardboard which will fit it 


stay 





the 
snugly over the muzzle of your shotgun, 


hole in 


revolver, or rifle, with the 3%-in. di 
mension up and down. Now when you 
aim, your ordinary aiming eye will be 
blinded, but after some practice the 


other eye will take up the work, and it 
will appear to you that you can see 
through the cardboard with the aiming 
eye. About five minutes a day for a week 
spent in “dry” aiming will coordinate 
the two eyes.—Augustus F. Rast, S.C. 
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MODEL 5 x 20 


only. 510 


\ TITH a Wollensak Vari-Power 


have four different magnifications at 


you always 
your 


command—S, 10, 15, or 20 power—just by ad- 
justing the power tube. Hunters use low power’s 
wide field to spot game, high power to identify 
it. Scientists, sportsmen, motorists use Vari- 
Power for locating, then for close-ups of people, 
birds, scenic beauties. High-grade achro- 

£ matic optical system yields sharp, clear 
vision. Handsome, life-time durability. 

f Users delighted. Order yours now. In 
leather case at dealers or direct, postpaid 
Lee (or C.O.D.). Other Vari-Power models, 
. $13.50 to $22.50. Money-back guarantee, 


& TELESCOPE CLAMP Holds Vari-Power 
more accurate observation. 
With leather case, $7.50. 


rigid for 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK! 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL C0., 730 Hudson Ave., Rochortes, | N. ¥. 





For Sees Hunting, Clean Kills 


pattern control tubes provides for 
1 bir 104 with same gun. Uniform patterns 
ssure clean kills. For your 12, 16, 20, 28, .410 


ts th 


£ promptly equipped at our factory. Winchester, 
Remingtor Savage ordered new are factory 
€ ped. Ci inexcelled for Skeet. Free folder. 


LYMAN GUN SIGHTS, 85-C West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
To score better, to shoot game better, 
nothing compares with a Comp 








a2 AUTOMAT IG 


New models A, D & E, with longer 
grip, adj. rear sight & slide lock, $28.65, 
$3 5, $40.40. Orig. models B & C, $22. All for 
22 caliber rimhre Send for folder. 

HIGH STANDARD MFG. CO, 173 Foote $t.. 







New Haven. Cona. 


Clean Barrels 
_— your score 


ret’’ pattern-ruining lead from your 
Famous gun Editors testing ‘‘FER- 
hotgun cleaner report excellent re- 
tened wire edges (soft bronze al- 





ickly coop out lead, rust, caking. 
h arpe ning, long lasting, fits standard 
kc at sporting goods stores, If they 
ipply, send 65c (no stamps). Specify 


gauge 
FERRET GUN CLEANER DIV. 
DAIRY SPECIALTIES INC., 
Sandy Hook, Conn. 


Box 1002 
















, ” 

512 PAGE “SHOOTER’S BIBLE 
STOEGER’S GUN CATALOG & HANDBOOK No. 33 
17,000 ITEMS, 6000 PICTURES. 

All American Guns & available imported. 
All New Prices. COMPLETE GUN 
TOOLS. Ammunition, es Reloading, Re- 
7 Barrets & Barrel Bianks, Targets, Air 
ights, Shooter's Books & Articles. GUN 
Pants A Hunt Etc. w 
% Send a DOLLAR BILL, check, coin, M.0. oF 
stamps for this tremendous 512 page volume new. 


STOEGER ARMS CORP. 
507 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, WN. ¥, 
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NE favorite winter pastime of 
campers is to plan the vacation 


cabin they earnestly hope to 
build next summer. It’s a good 
idea too. Aside from making the off 


season in camp life pass more pleasantly, 
you can mull over many of the problems, 
and be ready to make the most of your 
time when you begin work. Also, you 
may be able to do some of the job now. 

But a lot of would-be builders never 
get further than the planning stage, for 
various Perhaps you've been 
stalled because you lack tall, straight 
trees, or skill with the ax. But there are 
ways over these hurdles. Cabins can be 
built successfully of small timber, of 
split logs or slabs, or of saplings that are 
scarcely more than And it’s not 
necessary to be a skilled chopper or car- 
methods of 


reasons. 


poles. 


penter, because there are 
construction that eliminate the usual 
meticulous fitting of corner joints and 


other problems 

First, select a cabin plan that is most 
suitable to the material you have on 
hand or can buy at a reasonable price 
If most of your logs are in short lengths, 
for instance, the plan should have doors 
and windows so located as to break up 
the longer wall spaces; then only a few 
full-length sticks will be needed for sills 
and top plates. Also, a good design to 
conserve logs is a cabin 20 ft. long and 


16 wide, the rear 12 ft. of regular cabin 
construction and the front 8 ft. a half- 
open porch. This porch need only be 
sided up for 3 ft. with split logs, poles, 
or slabs, and the rest screened It will 
form a dining, living, or sleeping room 


in warm weather, and later can be fitted 
with canvas over the screened 
parts. 

Given the right materials, however, 
the “add-a-room” design illustrated prob- 


covers 


ably will interest you. You can build a 
cabin about 16 by 20 ft. now, use it a 
couple of years, then add an 8-ft. porch 
clear across one end or side, and later 


still attach an 8 by 12-ft. sleeping room 
or kitchen at the rear. These additions 
are comparatively inexpensive, and they 
double the convenience and living space 
of the original cabin. If the rear addi- 
tion is made into a sleeping room, a sin- 
gle bunk or an upper and lower will fit 
into each end, and if windows are put in 
all three sides, as shown, there will be 
plenty of ventilation on hot nights, in 
spite of the small space. Of course, this 
plan can be varied in many ways; but 
be sure to place the doors of the original 
cabin at points where they will give the 


best access to the additions, and win- 
dows where they won't be in the way 
later. And plan the additions to have 


their side walls set in from, rather than 
flush with, the corners of the original 
structure, since they're easier to build 
this way. 

A third design is the Southern cabin 
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DETAIL OF 
DOOR CONSTRUCTION 
This fine add-a-room 
cabin is enlarged by 
stages. At right: its 
plan and some gen- 
eral building hints 


two small cabins, 8 = 
ft. or so apart, con- 
nected by a_ porch 
open at both ends. If 








the two cabins are [ LP 

about 14 by 14, and i 

most sides are bro- 

ken by doors and cor 

windows, most of the 7 i => 
A | 1 = 


timber can be very 
short. Also, the porch ‘ 
ends can be screened, : 


or closed in with PIN SHORT 
. INTO §* 
wire and wood, to 
make a third room 
later. 


Although campers 
never expect as much 
room in a cabin as 
they enjoy at home, 
it’s wise to avoid too 
small a plan. Cabins 
14 by 18 ft. are usu 
ally considered the 
minimum for two 
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persons, 16 by 20 ft. 

the minimum for four 
arrangements will also 
Double-deck bunks can be 
two windows set above another to 
give both spaces light and air. Bunks in 
general need not be partitioned off into 
separate rooms, but if they are, the par- 
titions can be in the form of 
Beds can be installed in the living room 
or on the porch without sacrificing day 
space by hinging one side of the frame 
to the wall and folding up flat when not 
in use, the legs on the outer side folding 
too. Straps or around each end 
will hold the mattress and blankets in 
place when folded, and a curtain fas- 


Special interior 
conserve space. 
used, with 


one 


closets. 


ropes 


tened to the wall above will conce 
bed and protect it from dust 
and work tables can also fold 
the wall to increase normal living 
Now let’s think about materials 
green timber is commonly used f 
ins because it works easily and i 
in most Northern resort region 


is particularly handy because it g1 
the South and West too. Tops f 
logs is Norway pine, being very 

with less taper from end to end 


whenever possible for sills p 
plates, and ridgepole. Western 
makes splendid building logs. |! 

(Continued on page 95 
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You Can Build a Cabin 


Continued from page 94 


and spruce are popular woods, easy to 
chop and light to handle. Tamarack is 
very lasting, but harder to work. As 
for hardwood trees, they're generally 
branchy and crooked unless growing in 
thick stands, but use them if nothing 
else is at hand. Moderately crooked 
sticks can always be trued with ax, adz, 
or saw to form substantial walls. 

For cabins with walls up to 20 ft. long, 
ise logs with average diameters of 7 to 
8 in. (In long logs, this may mean a 
taper from 6 in. at the top to 10 in. at 
the butt.) You can use larger timbers 
if you have them, and can lift them. 

If you want to leave the bark on your 
ogs, cut them in the winter while the 
sap is down and pile them on skids clear 
if the ground. It’s well after cutting to 
shave a strip of bark about 2 in. wide 
ff two opposite faces of each log; then 
when the log dries and checks, most of 
the cracks will appear on these exposed 
ireas, and can be concealed when build- 
ing the cabin by putting the exposed 
urfaces against adjoining logs. 

If you want your logs peeled, chop in 
the spring after the sap is rising. Peel 
them by girdling at 4-ft. intervals and 
prying off the bark with a spade. 

However, if available logs are very 
hort, you can plan to split them or have 
them sawed in half and set these halves 
on end to form your walls. This makes 
the timber go twice as far and you 
won’t have to handle heavy pieces; one 
man can erect such a wall with ease. 
Or, if fair-size timber is entirely lack- 

g, remember that many nice cabins 
have been built of poles no thicker than 
3 to 4% in., the larger saplings being 
used for framing, the smaller ones 
nailed vertically to form walls. Even 
sawmill slabs can be spiked vertically 
ver a pole frame to make a very satis- 
factory cabin. 

Unless you have planned a cellar for 
ur wilderness cabin, set it up on posts 

tone piers so as to leave at least 12 

of space between the ground and 
ir floor. This is colder than a solid- 
ll foundation, but the underneath 
draft can be blocked off by banking 
leaves around the sills. A tight founda- 

is bad because it offers too com- 
rtable a home for rats and skunks. 


i¢ < 


' TS of cabin-builders use large stones 
- partly buried in the ground as piers, 
these are good only when the soil 
rd and stony; in soft earth the rocks 
| settle unevenly and let the cabin 
enough to start roof leaks. More 

1 supports are piers of stone and 

nt set in holes dug below the frost 
or down to hardpan, or posts of 
e lasting wood, such as tamarack, 

juniper, bur, white, or post 
long-leaf pine, and locust. Avoid 

ruce, hemlock, balsam, maple, and red 


seen ‘ 
lack oak. 
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Space your supports not more than 6 
ipart; 5 ft. is better for large cabins. 
0, plan some kind of supports mid- 
y under floor joists. These can be 


rely stones set on top of the ground, 
ce their bearings will be better pro- 
ted from frost. 
If you choose posts for supports, set 
m all too high, then saw one off to 
e correct height and level the others to 
cutting all tops smooth and true. 
he guide post should be one midway 


ng one of the long sides. From it, 


1941 


evel out to both ends. Then, from the 
same guide post, level across to the mid 
dle post on the opposite side, and u 
this as a guide for the posts adjoining it 
after which you can cut the end-wall 
posts to match both sides. 

Now to start the walls. Logs notched 
together at the corners with long, pro 
truding ends make an attractive cabi 
For this method, you will need logs from 
2 to 2™ ft. longer than the wall dime 
sions. However, the boxed flush corne! 
illustrated will save work and lumbe! 
If you decide on it, cut the logs exactly 
the inside length of the wall in question 

Sort all your logs before using any 
grading them so that the heaviest will 
be at the bottom. Sill logs should be 7 
to 8 in. thick for cabins 14 to 18 ft. long 
while larger buildings will require 8 t 
10 in. sills, for log walls are heavy and 
require plenty of support and the not 
ing of the sill logs to take floor joists 
will weaken them. 


py your sill logs fairly level and true 
upon the supports, using a carpen- 
ter’s level unless your eye is keen. Now 
make the gains or notches to carry the 
floor joists, at 18 to 24-in. intervals alons 
the two long sides. The notches should 
be no deeper than necessary to take 
the squared ends of the joists and br 
the tops of the joists down level with the 
top of the sill 

Joists for small cabins should be 6 i1 
in diameter, for larger buildings, 7 t 
in., and well supported in their cente1 
as mentioned above. They should b¢ 
laid with the natural curve up, so that il 
time they will settle practically flat. If 
very crooked, however, they will have to 
be hewed flat and true. Inexperienced 
axmen can simplify this latter task b) 
striking a chalk line along the log, the 
chopping along it or sawing with a one 
man crosscut saw, removing only enous 
wood to straighten the log without thir 
ning it unnecessarily. 


With joists squared at the ends and 
laid in the notches, you can now bes; 
building up the walls. In doing so, al 
ternate the tops and butts to keep tl 
courses even. The height of the w 


will of course depend on how the 
pile up (it’s better to use whole los 
let the wall run a few inches higher 
than planned, than to hew down the top 
a predetermined dime i¢ 
but a good height for side walls 
8 ft. from floor to eaves. If the cabin i 
about 16 ft. wide, the end gable mu 
rise to at least 12 ft. at the peak, all 
ing a 4-pitch roof. A roof any flatte1 
than this dose not shed rain so well 

If you’re using 
struction, a good method is to notch « 
the bottom of each log, as illusty 
rather than both top and bottom. Th 
is then no place for water to run in 
rot the wood. To do this, lay the 
of the two lor walls first, place the 
notched end s over them, notch the 


+ 


to meet 


j ibe 


notched-corner cor 


next ide-wall a to fit over the end 
and so on up. With flush-end const! 
tion, as shown in another drawing, the 
logs can be laid independently and 


spiked into place, 

But before the walls 
think about doors and windows. Fram 
for them, of 2x8 or 2x10 lumber, should 
be cut and set up at the start. Now 
when the wall reaches the bottom 


begin to ris« 
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Keen as a razor— 
shape dandt« mpered 
for outdoor service— 
modeled to fit the 
handwithasure,easy | 
grip. Justthe knife you 
need for cutt your way 
tl igh unde ish, sharpen- 
es, dressing game, 
MarbleW ood- 
( No. 49 . e ether Headte, 4 
a with Leather Sheath + 
is Knife ig just one item in’ the soeng Moasee 


1 OUTING 
MARBLES EQUIPMENT 
**For Every Hour in the Open’ 


.\ 









Also with 





e in a 
|} compa i e.Very 

practical shaped 

blade ( ful 

I f le her 

t blade. Price, with sheath, $1.50. 


| Marble Arms & Mfg.Co. 573,2s% Ave 








He. 545 Expert — For those who prefera 
thi keen edge for dressing skins and 
furs. Back of blade designed for scraping 
skins. 5” blade. Price, with sheath, $2.5@, 


Waterproof Match Box 
Keeps matches always 
¢ ae save lives. Carry 


o hain or belt. 
No. ‘181, 60c 

a Marble’ sCoatCompass 
Anca | ustens to cont or sleeve. 
Guara rate No. 182, wt nary dial, 
$1.25. No. 082, revolving dial, $1.50. 


Marble Products are sold by most good deal- 
‘ ailed | paid on receipt of price, Write 
r catalog. 









LOST DIRECTIONS 
ARE WORSE IN 
WINTER 
KNOW YOUR WAY WITH A a 
HULL Shecmfine AUTO COMPASS 
SAPPHIRE BEARING @ BUILT-IN COMPENSATOR 
ONLY S295 AT YOUR DEALER — Waite for Circular 








HULL MFG. CO. WARREN, O. MPCES 
\ KOHLER Plants take auto- 








matic electricity anywhere 


woods are 
full of "em! 









1500 watts. 110-volt A.C, 
Others, 800 upto 10,000 
watts, A.C. or D.C, 
92509 Up. 
Brine reliable light and power to your 
camp, cabin or cottage. Ample current 
for pump, radio, refrigerator, anpliances, 
‘ | tools. © Kohler Plants are compact, 


thrifty start and stop automat- 
@ Kssential for emergency use in 
hospitals, stores and elsewhere. Ideal for 
and construction work, J/nvestigate! 


a KOHLER or KOHLER 


ELECTRIC PLANTS 
Planned Plumbing and Heating 
KOHLER CO., Dept. OL-2T, Kohler, Wis. 


Please send me information about 


Kohler Plants, 





Name 


iddress — 
















Before you build FOR HOMES thot are 
—or install new OUTSIDE SEWERED AREAS 
plumbing—in 

home or camp, learn why the San-Equip 
Master Tank is safer. Find out how it protects 
you against clogged drains, damaged walls, 
ruined floors or furnishings. How it ends the 
risk of digging up large sections of your 
lawn. Six exclusive features are your guar- 
antee of satisfaction. Easier 
to install. WRITE NOW for 
free booklet, “Safer Sewage 
Disposal.” 


SAN-EQUIP INC. 
652 E. Glen Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


WRITE NOW! 
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HANDBOOK—How to Make and Use 
Bows and Arrows—90 Pages well 
Wustrated (with catalog) 35¢ 


CATALOG—100 pictures—color 
10 


spread—Iinstruction Folder 


CATALOG alone 5c. Stamps or Coin 
















This year’s new Trotwood ECONOMY 
Models are bigger and finer than ever. They 
accommodate 4 adults i: style, comfort and con- 
venience the new “‘DUBL-WARM” heating 
system that makes the De Luxe ECONOMY the 
all-year-round trailer for living and traveling in 
carefree ease. Only $415. and $475. at the fac- 
tory. Write for big 4-color broadside giving all 
information, it's FREE 


see 


DO YOU OWN A 
RAILROAD? 


Here is a mew and complete handbook for 
the Model Railway enthusiast. Shows you 
how to save real money building and laying 
your own track, making an automatic signal 
system, constructing bridges, culverts, tun- 
nels, stations, semaphores, water tanks, coal- 
ing trestles, roundhouses, turntables, cross- 
ing gates, switches, etc. The detailed in- 
structions and diagrams in this great book 
make it easy. 

EVERY MODEL RAILWAY 
ENTHUSIAST NEEDS THIS NEW BOOK 
Tells you how to utilize every bit of avail- 
able space in laying out your system. How 
to turn out smoke stacks, fire boxes, boilers, 
and wheels, in your own shop. Complete, 
easy-to-follow instructions for building a 
box car, gondola, refrigerator, tank, hopper, 
caboose, day coach, pullman, baggage, and 
observation car. Complete plans, specifica- 
tions, instructions, and scale blueprint for 
building the popular Atlantic type locomotive. 

Send only $2.00 for your copy of Model 
Railways or we will ship C. O. D. plus a few 
cents postage. Satisfaction guaranteed or 

money back. Address 
Outdoor Life, Dept. 21 
353 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


WOOD CARVING and WHITTLING 


AN ARTISTIC HOBBY FOR ALL 


This new manual shows you how to 
do every kind of wood carving. How to 
carve jewel boxes, picture frames, trays, 
chests, furniture, etc. How to do chip 
carving, level surface carving, 
carving in relief. Carving human and ani- 
mal figures in the round completely ex- 
plained and simplified. 256 Pages. Fully 
illustrated,—full cloth bound. Send only 
$2.00 and your copy will be sent postpaid, 
or order COD plus postage if you wish. 
Money back if not satisfied. : 


Outdoor Life— Dept. 21 
353-4th Ave. 
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Trotwood Trailers, Inc., 402 Main St., Trotwood, Ohio — 


e Trail Queries ° 


Single Blade Ax 


Question: What is your opinion of the dou- 


ble-blade ax, compared with the single, for a 
belt ax?—B. C., Calif. 
Answer: The single-blade ax is positively 


Double-bitted axes 
chopping, espe- 
chopping edge 


my choice for a belt model 
are fine for heavy and frequent 
cially when one needs both a 
and a splitting edge. But for camp use, and 
especially when a short-handle ax is selected, 
I prefer the single type. Frequent sharpening 
is required, of course, particularly for rough 
work, and it’s wise to have a file and a two- 
faced carborundum stone along; a little atten- 
tion will then keep your ax in fairly good con- 
dition. If you watch a professional lumberman 
you'll note that he touches up the edges of his 
tools at frequent intervals.—M. H. D. 


Canoe Trip 


Question: My partner and I are going on 
a four-week canoe trip. What type of canoe 
should we get? We want one that will take a 
fair load and still be safe, and not too heavy 
on portages. What mileage should we make 
daily, generally speaking?—L. E., New York. 


Answer: An 18-ft. guide model would prob- 
ably be the best canoe for a four-week trip. It 
will hold as much as 1,000 lb., but prudent ca- 





noeists never load it so heavily. I believe a 
safe limit would be around 600 Ib., this in- 
cluding campers, supplies, and outfit. You 
should be able to cruise about 25 miles a day 


if there are few portages; longer daily trips are 
hard work. With frequent portages, your mile- 
age will be cut to probably no more than 10 or 
12 miles a day.—M. H. D. 





Skinning Game Meat 


Question: What's your opinion as to the ad 
visability of skinning game meat after it’s been 
transported home? Referring particularly t 
elk and deer, some maintain that the hide should 
be left on the meat while it is in the cure; others 
claim that this tends to make meat strong 
fiavor.—F. C., Mont. 


Answer: Whether leaving the hide on makes 
the flavor strong is a debatable point, but 
has always been my practice to skin the game 
completely after I get it home. Then I cut 
into small pieces for curing or for refrigeration 
The hide should be left on to protect the meat 
in transport, but I see no advantage after that 
Of course when the game is consumed in cam; 
with its limited conveniences, the hide i 
usually left on.—M. H. D. 


Camp Ice House 


Question: We'd like to build an ice house 
at our camp and would appreciate any hel 
you can give us. Location is on the bank of 


a fair-sized river, and there is an unlimite 
quantity of swale grass around that we coul 
use for insulation.—A. B., New York. 
Answer: Sawdust, of course, would be pre 
ferable as an insulating material, but I believ 
you'll have pretty fair success with swale gras 


if you proceed as follows: Build the hous 
with double walls at least 12 in. apart, ar 
then, before the roof is put on, ram the wi 
hay down as tightly as you can into the space 
Insulate the roof similarly. Later, when y 
pack the ice inside separate each layer, ar 
each cake if possible, with more swale-gra 


insulation.—M. H. D. 
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incising, | 


New York, N. Y. 


of an opening (in the case of doors, this 
will be as soon as you lay the sill logs) 


spike the frame down to the log. From 
here on, the logs butt up against the 
frame and are spiked to it, until, of 


course, the top of the opening is reached 
and full-length logs are used again. This 
method enables you to work in many 
short lengths of log, and is better than 
the traditional system of building solid 
walls and sawing out the openings later. 
If you also plan a fireplace, a plank 
frame for this should be inserted in the 
same way as the door frames. 

The gable ends are filled in with short 
logs as shown, their ends beveled to suit 
the slant of the roof. Since there is no 
easy way to notch these in place, pin 
them to each other with lengths of %-in. 
pipe (pipe is measured by its inside di- 


ameter) driven into %-in. holes. Cleats 
of 2x6 lumber can also be nailed down 
the slanting edges inside for strength. 


A standard size for cabin doors is 80 
in. by 32 in.—big enough to admit good- 
size pieces of furniture. A strong, neat 
door can be made by nailing thin log 
slabs and 1x6 matched boards together, 
the slabs running vertically on the out- 
side, the boards inside and horizontal. 
Before nailing together, put a sheet of 
light roofing paper between the layers, 
cutting it an inch smaller than the wood 
to conceal its edges. Hang the door on 
stout metal hinges, as it will be heavy, 
and if you want atmosphere, use a real 
| pioneer latch, with a latchstring running 
| through a hole to the outside. 
One-piece windows are suggested for 
wilderness cabins. Barn sash will do 
for small ones, storm sash for larger 
ones, or regular casement windows may 





be used, although they cost more. Th 
most convenient arrangement is to hing¢ 
the windows to swing in, so that screer 
ing can be permanently nailed to the out 
side of the frame. Window close again 
wooden stops of 1x1 lumber nailed o 
all around the frame to seal the joi 
against weather. 

The roof can be covered with roug! 
boards, then with hand-split shingl 
(if the pitch is not less than 1/3) or r« 
roofing. The former entails much labor 
but more in character. In layin; 
shingles, expose one third of their lengt! 
to the weather, and lay on boards space 
one third of a shingle length apart. F< 
roll roofing, lay the boards solid, and 
the lumber is green or wet, leave wu! 
covered until dry. Roll roofing will d 
velop leaks if the sheathing shrinks 

For the cabin floor, matched boards a! 


is 


best, and should be laid over roug} 
sawed lumber with building paper b 
tween. If you can get only rough, u! 


matched stuff for the top layer, nail 
down lightly at first, wait a month or 
until the green lumber has shrunk, th 
pull up and re-lay, driving each 
tight against its neighbor. Rough-saws 
lumber will wear smooth under use, a! 
the process can be hurried up by sco1 
ing with wet sand and a brick or sto 
The last job is chinking the log wal 
Let the cabin stand a month, then u 
regular calking compounds, moss, 
clay. For a more permanent, cleaner j 
split slim poles into quarters (or bi 
quarter-round strips from a lumberyar: 
and nail a strip into each crack, insi« 
and out. Then if the logs shrink mor 
you can simply drive the strips in tig 
again.—Maurice H. Decker. 
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Dangerous Game in Massachusetts 


> 


(Continued from page 28 


can't recall fleeing faster before or since. ways kept my eyes and ears open when 
I had followed an elusive partridge over hunting or fishing in places where there 
i high stone wall into what I naively might be livestock on the loose; and | 


believed was a piece of sprout land, but respectfully suggest you do the same 
which was in reality the corner of a Bull baiting may once have been a grand 
side-hill pasture grown up to young sport, but under present conditions, Ill 
birches, hardwood, and an _ occasional be just a spectator; somebody else can 
pine. be the bait 

I was walking along stealthily—for I Why didn’t I stand my ground and 
had no dog—my eyes fixed dead ahead give that half-breed a couple of loads of 


ind my mind completely occupied with bird shot? Because I didn’t have 
the pleasing possibility of a shot. Sud- presence of mind; and from what I've 
denly, from an indefinite somewhere, learned since, I'm glad of it. Three 
came a low rumbling like distant thun- pals of mine tried it one time, and it 
der; but I was too intent on what I was worked like salt in a raw sore. 

doing to realize its import. A moment They were shooting plover in a thirty 
or two later the sound was repeated, but acre pasture, and the four-year-old Je! 
igain it failed to register. Then, with sey that headed the herd feeding there 
terrifying swiftness, the lightning didn’t fancy the sound of the guns o1 


struck. From behind a pine, not fifty the looks of the men who carried them 
feet to my right, charged a living bolt of When he charged, all three saw he 
bull beef, head lowered, tail in air, bear- wasn't fooling, so they ran, not walked 


ing down on me like an armored tank for the nearest exit. But Jerseys ars 
with what seemed the speed of light. plenty fast on their feet, and when the 
How I ever reached that wall and case began to look serious, one of the 
scaled it, my gun still in my hand, I sprinters turned and gave the patient 
shall never know; but I did it, with the two doses of No. 10’s as a sedative. That 
breath of my pursuer warm on my stopped him just long enough for the 
back. Once over, I took no chances. gunners to reach the barbed-wire fence 
Without so much as a backward look, and crawl under it. To safety? Not by 
I streaked it through the woods to the something like half a mile. 
farmhouse where I had left my horse 
and wagon, and breathlessly told my HEN that Jersey got over the slight 
story to the man who lived there. He shock of the bird shot in his face and 
was openly skeptical, and scoffed at my front, he wasn't just mad any more—h«¢ 
fright. was clean crazy. Without going into the 
‘That must be the Hatch pasture nearly tragic details, he went through 
you're talkin’ about,” he said. “There that first barbed-wire fence, and three 
ain't no bull in there as fur’s I know, more after it, before those plover shoot 
boy, leastwise no bull to be skeered of. ers finally reached the high stone wall 
Even s’posin’ they was a sizable feller, that marked the highway and c 
ill you’d hev ter do is let out a yell an’ bered over it, out to the last ounce. Eact} 
heave a stone at him, an’ he'd turn tail time he came to a fence it took hin 


like a calf. A good big rock’ll drive off two or three rushes to break it dow! 
‘ bull any time, son, so don’t never let and barge through. This gave the ru! 

em worry yer.” ners just enough time to cross the field 
His words sounded reassuring, but it to the next fence and get through by 

was my turn to be skeptical, so he the skin of their teeth. 

finally agreed to go up to the pasture That saved their bacon; for the bart 

with me and demonstrate how the cut the bull’s hide until the blood 1 
iving” should be done. in streams, and at the scent of it, 
The big red peril was waiting for gether with the pain he must have suf 

u He had been nursing his grouch fered, he grew crazier and crazie! 

ever since he had been cheated of his he ran. If he had ever caught up witl 

} pective victim, and began pawing his quarry, it might well have been a 
1 “bawling,” as the farmers say, even case for the coroner. 

before we came in sight. When we were I could kick in with half a dozen 


couple of rods from the wall, my similar stories, all gospel truth, but the 
would-be instructor picked up a good two I’ve told should be enough to put 
y rock, hollered “Hi, hi!” at the top gunners in big-bull territory on thei! 
his voice, and let fly. guard. And in sections where bulls may} 
still run fre it may save someone legal 


t 
Me BULL got it square between the costs as well as medical fees, Remembe! 
eyes. It must have given him a a bull is private property and you'r 
healthy headache, but the “turn tail like hunting on his owner’s land. If he i 
f’’ prediction failed to crash through. eriously injured or even slightly hurt 
it did seem likely to crash through you may be in for a damage suit. A 
the maddest hunk of bone, muscle, for your intimidating him, the likel 


full-grown bull with hi 
run-out powder i 


If the hood of a 
dander up taking a 


d meanness in ten counties. 
wall had been a trifle less solidly built 


i stone or two lower, he'd have joined so remote as to be negligible Ni 
o make it a threesome; and the last brother, it’s usually a case of run for it 
heard of him he was still trying. or nothing—and “nothing” may mean 
When we were well out of sight and manslaughter or something near enough 
1 stopped to get our breath, the ex- to it to put you flat on your back with 
ent of the rock-heaving system dis- surgeon in attendance. I know of six 
yed quite a sudden change of heart. fatalities in our own little tow 


Gosh-a-mighty!” he gasped, “He is before 1900. As I’ve said, the gunner 
nty sassy an’ no mistake! I’m right fisherman-bull situation is different il 
th yer, young feller; I don’t want no this locality now, but there are place 
rt of him, not now ner no other where the old rules are still in force 
le!” If you're looking for a thrill, explore bull 
That was the closest call I ever had, territory with rod or gun and I think 
cause from that day to this I’ve al- you'll agree the sport has its momen 
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SKI LIKE A 


CHAMP! 











Skier on famous ¢ 
Mt. Hood : 


Free You can ski better 
Folder on with Northland'ssen- 
Request sational new skis. Re- 


markable durability ... 
modern design by world- 
famous skiers! Send 10c for 
new Northland Ski Manual. 48 
pages;edited by Hannes Schneider! 
NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 
ig orld's Largest Ski Manufacturers 
8 Merriam St. St. Paul, Minn. 
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és FIREPLACE 


. . it circulates heat 
Builda Heatilator Fireplace and enjoy camp 
life weeks longer, spring and fall—and on win- 
ter week-ends. The Heatilator Fireplace actu- 
ally circulates heat—warms ALL the room 
and even adjoining rooms. Gives comfort old- 
fashioned fireplaces do not give. The Heatila- 
tor is a carefully engineered steel 
form around which any style of 
fireplace is correctly built. WILL 
NOT SMOKE. Thousands in 
use. Write today for details. 
HEATILATOR COMPANY 
742 E. Brighton Ave., Syracuse, N.Y. 







RUPTURED? 


Get Relief This Proven Way 


Why try to worry along with trusses that gouge 


your flesh—press heavily on hips and spine— 
enlarge pening—fail to hold rupture? You 
need the Cluthe. No leg straps or cutting belts. 
Automatic adjustable pad holds at real opening 

follows every body movement with instant in- 
creased port in case of strain. Cannot slip 
whether at work or play Light Wesonmeesl 
Can be worn in bath. Send for amazing FREE 
I k A ce to Ruptured” and details of liberal 
t ay trial offer. Also endorsements 


grateful users in your neighborhood. Write: 


Cluthe Sons, Dept. 34, Bloomfield, New Jersey 


‘TR - E TO OWNERS OF 

Save money on genuine Imported 
E nglish “tack.” Write for FREE 
88 page English Saddlery Catalog 
that saves money for thousands, 
Saddlery shipped on approval, 
Write today. “little joe’ Wiesen- 
feld Co., Dept.26-C, 112 W. North 
Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


cur ME OUT 











Cc r ie On a postcard and mail to Gutters 
I I Fourth Ave New Y N. Y. I'll 
ete ipplies and instruc ms on how to 

ke ¢€ everal dollars a week in “you r spare time. 


START A BUSINESS 
AT HOME... ce 


JOHN LEHMAN-WHO SAYS 


popular Fyr-Fyter has provided me with a 
EADY INCOME during the past Eight Years 
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New Breeds Witho 


OMETHING like a thousand years 
before the birth of Christ, keen old 
King Solomon made the statement 


that “of making many books there 
is no end.” Today, nearly 3,000 years 
later, it is even more emphatically true; 


and if he had substituted “dog breeds” 
for “books” it would have been equally 
accurate both then and now. For, if we 
can believe the best available evidence, 
the making of many canine breeds be- 
gan at least 5,000 years before Solomon 
first tried on his late father's crown to 
see if it fitted well enough to be com- 
fortable; and we moderns are still pro- 
ducing new and novel varieties as occa- 
sion demands, and sometimes when it 
doesn't. When we're not producing new 
ones we're digging up old ones and over- 
hauling and repainting them for promo- 
tion and sale as high-class second-hand 


jobs 
If you doubt it, here are some facts 
to back it up. In the last 75 years, we 


Americans have been introduced to the 
Brittany Spaniel, the Griffons (Wire- 
hair Pointing and Brussels), German 
Shorthair Pointer, Alaskan Malamute, 
Bernese Mountain Dog, Bouvier de 
Flandres, Boxer, Briard, Bull Mastiff, 
Doberman Pinscher, Great Pyrenees, 
Komondor, Kuvasz, Puli, Rottweiler, 
Schnauzer (Giant, Standard, and Minia- 
ture), Corgi (Cardigan and Pembroke), 
Affenpinscher, Miniature Pinscher, 
Schipperke, and Keeshond, as well as 
Border, Lakeland, Lhassa, Norwich, and 
Staffordshire Terriers. 

The above is not a complete passenger 
list of the more or less recent arrivals 
on our shores, but it is long enough to be 
impressive, not to say a bit staggering. 
I'm ready to stake the family jewels on 
the fact that most of us have never seen 
a specimen of half these breeds, and a 
good many of us have never even heard 
their names until this day and hour. I 
frankly admit I found them in a book 
and wouldn't know a Komondor from a 
Kuvasz if I hadn’t seen the half tones 
that accompanied the text. 

It is an interesting fact that the spon- 
sors of nearly two thirds of these new- 
comers to the United States and Canada, 
claim great antiquity for their favorites, 
tracing their existence as far back as 
the Middle Ages, if not centuries earlier. 
Notable exceptions are the promoters of 
the Wire-hair Pointing Griffon, German 
Shorthair Pointer, Bouvier de Flandres, 
Bull Mastiff, Doberman Pinscher, Giant 
and Miniature Schnauzer, Brussels Grif- 
fon, Schipperke, and the Norwich and 
Staffordshire Terriers. They'll take you 
back a mere hundred years or so and 
let it go at that. 

Of the entire list of 30 dogs as named 
above, only the Brittany Spaniel, Wire- 
hair Pointing Grifton and German Short- 
hair Pointer can present credentials cal- 
culated to attract the interest and 
attention of the average reader of this 
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There has been plenty 
of evidence dug up to 
prove that dog breed- 
ing is an ancient art 


magazine. I have cited the others merely 
as general information that may be a 
body blow to some of us who think we 
know a whole lot about the dogs of to- 
day. Especially significant is the dis- 
covery that the old, established gun-dog 
breeds seem to have covered the ground 
pretty thoroughly and satisfactorily in 
more senses than one, and that Ameri- 
can gunners are in no crying need of 
anything new and different. As for the 
hounds, the Keeshond (the only dog in 
the list that sounds “houndy”) is not 
now, never was, and, in all probability, 
never will be a hunting dog. In other 
words, novelties in gun dogs are news, 
as witness the near-sensation created by 
the Brittany Spaniel a few years ago. 
Now along comes another addition to 
the sporting group; which is the reason 
for this write-up. This comparative 
stranger who has been making his 
modest bid for patronage and popularity 
in the last few years hails from the 
Rhineland. At home they call him the 
Deutsch Drahthaar, which, being inter- 
preted, means German Wire-hair Point- 
er. Since Ovutpoor Lire readers have 
consistently proved themselves keenly 
and many times actively—interested in 
anything new in the dog line, here is a 
brief description of his personal appear- 
ance, together with an equally brief 
summary of the work he is supposed to 
do. 

In size, general 


type, and conforma- 


tion he closely resembles his first cousin 
(or should we say cousin German), the 
Shorthair, which, in turn, very evidently 
shares a good part of his ancestry with 
the English and American pointers we 
all know so well. All these 
about the same height at the shoulder, 
but the German breeds are more heavily 


dogs aré¢ 


built: typical specimens may weigh 
more than 70 lb. Both have a rather 
wide skull with a broad muzzle and 


powerful jaws, in contrast te the dis 
tinctly “finer” heads of the English and 
American dogs. 


Eyes, ear shape and carriage, neck, 
shoulders, body and legs, are practically 
the same in both the Wire-hiir and 
Shorthair. Color requirements, howeve! 


are slightly different for the two breed 

the Shorthair standard calling for solid 
liver or liver and white, with spots 01 
ticks or both; while in the Wire-hailt 
the true liver color may be replaced with 
a slightly lighter shade of brown. As a! 
added feature (and which is ad 
vanced as an asset for work in the 
water), the German Wire-hair ha 

webbed feet, which are not mentioned i! 
the breed standard as a characteristic 
of the wire. 

As for intelligence and disposition i! 
general, the sponsors of both Shorthai! 
and Wire-hairs make practically ident 
cal claims, namely that their candidat 
for the consideration of America! 

(Continued on page 99 
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New Breeds Without End 
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sportsmen are exceptionally even-tem- 
pered, easy to train and handle, and 
iave plenty of native hunting instinct. 
When it comes to actual working 
bility on game in the field, on the 
1arsh, or in the water, it’s the same 
tory. According to specifications, the 
wo German gents are as alike as two 
eas. Each, so we are told, is not only 
uilt to C> a hard day’s work and like it; 
touted as a real all-rounder as 
well, equally at home on land or water, 
nd equally proficient at pointing a quail 


e 1S 


pheasant, standing a rabbit, treeing 
coon, retrieving a duck, or even, when 


he law allows, running a deer. 
Up to this point the two breeds seem 
have given us a shining example of 


Tweedledum and Tweedledee; but they 
differ in one very obvious essential. 
This is the character of their coats, well 


indicated by their names, and requiring 
o further explanation. If, as Shake- 
eare put it, “the apparel oft proclaims 
the man,” apparel and apparel alone 
seems to proclaim the one fundamental 
in which the pair of pointers from the 
continent are dissimilar. Quoting from 
the official standard of the Wire-hair: 
“The coat is most distinctive. The skin 
is not extremely close fitting, but is taut 
and without unnecessary folds. The hair 
is very harsh, wiry, and of medium 
length. It should not conceal the body, 
but should be long enough for adequate 
protection against weather and injuries. 
It is somewhat shorter on the lower 
part of the legs.” Incidentally, the Wire- 
hair is adorned with a very distinct 
mustache, which is described as “thick, 
but not too long.” This, of course, has a 
tendency to balance his decidedly sizable 
skull and make his whole head more 
ymmetrical in appearance. 


ve that we have the low-down on 
these two dogs, I think I hear you 
iying: “Fair enough! But how do the 





backers 


of this last entry in the popu- 
larity stakes expect him to compete suc- 


cessfully with the other and far better- 
known all-rounders, like some of the 
paniels, for instance, not to mention 
his near-twin, the Shorthair, who is 


upposed to do everything the Wire-hair 
and who, in addition, nas the ad- 
intage of a head start—at least five or 


does 


years’ residence in the U.S.?” 
That’s a question time alone can an- 
swer. Certainly it’s too tough for yours 


even the most 
duings in dogdom 
is discovered that, given a worth-while 
reed, which we have no reason to 
loubt the Wire-hair is, it’s the same old 
proposition we've mentioned so many 
mes in these columns—the presence or 
ibsence of clever, systematic, and in- 
nsive promotion. With it, results are 
metimes surprisingly successful and 
have been known to appear in a re- 
markably short time. This was true a 
ew years ago, you will remember, in 
case of the Dachshund, whose rise 
was so extraordinarily rapid that it’s 
ll the talk of Towsertown. This de- 
te the fact that, with all due respect 
Herr Dachshund, he has yet to prove 
imself the equal of Mr. Beagle when it 


truly to tackle. But 
casual observer of 


mes to putting Br’er Rabbit through 
is paces or flushing a pheasant. If the 


riends of the German Wire-hair Pointer 
rash through with the same sort of 
ervice on behalf of their dog, he may 
make the grade.—Wm. Cary Duncan. 


. - » Mother, 





HEALTHY LITTER NO. 92 


PARD-FED at Swift’s Kennels 








to Pard. 





Pord recommended by many 
leading veterinarians! Dr. 


J. R.S., of Illinois, shedding, 
“Hit-or-miss feeding is 
the real basic trouble in 
9 out of 10 of the malnu- 
trition cases brought to 
me.” In such cases, Dr. 
S. recommends a Pard 


says: 


others. 


health, feed 


digestive upset. 
listlessness, 
For your dog’s consistent good 


nutritionally 
anced Pard! He'll love it! 


= just 6 weeks ago at Swift’s Research Kennels— 
these handsome puppies are the healthy offspring of 
3rd generation Pard-fed parents. Soon they "ILbe weaned 
And judging from the experience of all the 
other dogs at Swift’s Kennels, 
plished without mishap. 


this should be accom- 


In the past 6! years Swift has weaned 5 successive 
generations of dogs direct to Pard without 


a single 


All have developed normally . . . es- 


caped such common diet-caused ailments as excessive 


dietary skin irritation—many 


Their conformation and general health have 
been excellent! 









bal- 


SWIFT'S NUTRITIONALLY 
BALANCED DOG FOOD 








PEN MATERIALS | 
of all kinds for| 






Fur farmers, game breed 
ers, kennel owners, all 
recognize Crown as head 
quarters for pen supplies 
Crown's economical angle 
steel posts make sturdy, 
rigid, permanent enclo 
sures. Crown's high-qual 
ity wire fabrics give com 
plete satisfaction. Special 
non-climbable wires for 





dogs Handy portable 
| , 
| pens for fur bearers. Big honest values since 
1878. Send for free caiulog. 


CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 
1479 Tyler St., N. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Write today for 
FREE CATALOG 
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NEW Discovery 


Worms Dogs 
Without Danger of 
TOXIC POISONING! 


Thanks to the NEW Glover’ s lengeaal Cap- 
sules, the danger of toxic poisoning and violent 
after-effects from worming your puppy or dog 
is at last removed. Expel Round Worms (Asca- 


rids), Hook Worms and Whip Worms—all 
THREE! Never before possible in a worm medi- 
cine. Only 25¢. Extra large box, 60¢. At drug 
and pet stores. FRCE DOG BOOK in 5 colors, 
write GLOVER'’S, Dept. 20, 460 

ONLY Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


255 GLOVER'S 





Supetial CAPSULES 
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LEFTOVERS 
for 


VARIETY 


SOLD BY GOOD STORES EVERYWHERE 





DR. BROMLEY’S TREATMENT FOR 


DISTEMPER 


Has be en used b 
1 the past ten years with ast K success 
Hs vo F. D itton, Abbottstown, Pa end this order im 


media t rth ‘ than ts “ ght 12 d 
Preventive treatment $1.50 
Standard treatment $3.00 


c.A. BROMLEY M. D. Box 0. 9637 Dundee, ‘Detroit, Mich. 


EVERY DOG OWNER NEEDS 450 




























“*Stripslik’’ $15 
“STRIPSLIK™ a [ = 

: Sales) ha 

’ mn Comb paid 
Does not cut the dead hair, leaving astubble coat, but removes it entirely 
leaving coat soft and lustrous. Made of steel: strons d: guaranteed 
tostand the work. One side co theot fir , 
and finishing. Adjustable for thick or thin cou and cut 
comb. *- ertra3 razor -edge trimming blade, with each , 
DOG Comb-Grush ($1 value > | 





Anti-Bark Gridie, stops wanton barking 
Warner's Dog Products Co., Dept. L, Norwich, Conn. 


Do You Own 
A “Scratching” Dog? 


If you own and are fond of a dog that is continual- 
ly scratching, digging, rubbing, biting himself until 
his skin is raw and sore, don't just feel sorry for him 





The dog can’t help himself. But you may. He may be 
clean and flea free and just suffering an intense itch 
ing irritation that has centered in the nerve endings 


of his skin. Do as thousands of pleased dog owners 
are doing. At any good Pet Shop or Drug Store get a 
25c package of Rex Hunters Dog Powders, and give 
them once a week. Note the quick improvement. One 
owner writes ‘‘My setter female, on Sept. 29th, did 
not have a handful of hair on her body—all scratched 
and bitten off I gave her the powders as directed 
3y Nov. 10th she was all haired out.’’ Learn what 
they will do for your dog. Make a 25c test. 
4. Hilgers & Co., Dept. 154, Binghamton, N. Y. 


DON'T ao ee “ IX 


alt DOG - 


nply pat NIX on back and tail once a day and you can 

























how or exercise your dog without ous er. NIX is 
nonpolsonous and harmless. Wash off before mating 
$1.00 buys enough for full period plus free sample 
If afte rT using sample you are not fully satisfied, return 

regular bottle and your money will be refunded 
As _ your dealer or send $1.00 for bottle postpaid 

pocsococoo=s FREE SAMPLE— —— ——— —— 
Use coupon or ask your dealer to @et It for you 


| MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
Knock.Em-Stiff Products Co., Abin&ton, Mass. D-2 

I Dear Sir Please send me, al! charges prePuid, one regular bot 

| tle of NIX good for entire period femalaga in season together with 

! 

| 

I 

| 

l 

= 





in cash, check or money order. If, aflec using free sample, we 
not fully satiefied, | will return, undeed, regular bottle of NIX 
and receive my $1.00 back 


NAME 





| 
! 
free sample of NIX good for fair tri Butlosed please find $1.00 | 
| 
| 
! 








ADDRESS — : | 
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Bruins and Rooshians 


(Continued from page 27 






steep that sometimes we had to pull strongly fenced inclosure on their gam 
ourselves up from one sapling to an- preserve in western North Carolin 
other. After fifteen minutes Chief The mountain folks confused “Prussiar 
Matoy, who was out ahead, held up his with “Russian,” and the wild boars a1 
hand. Cotton motioned Davis and me still “Rooshians” to every dweller in tl 
to go up to him. When we got there region. The tuskers got their freedo 


he pointed to a bear’s round track, an when a forest fire destroyed the p1 
honest six inches in diameter. “A big serve fences, and some of them drift« 
one—this morning,” he said. over the ridges into Tennessee. The 


McGuire and Hooper came up with they found refuge in a stretch of ¢ 
the dogs. Old Rain sniffed the track edge sort of country about ten mil 


and whined. Cotton slipped his leash; long and eight miles wide, around tl 
then we let the other dogs go. They ran headwaters of the Tellico, Bald, ar 
silent for perhaps half a minute. Then North Rivers. 

Rain gave tongue like a bell tolling, and That range became a part of t 


after a little the pack took up the Tellico Game Management Area in 193 
chorus. I looked around for the guides. and today there are 300 or 400 of tl 
They had vanished so quietly, in spite fearless beasts in its fastnesses. Ther: 
of the tangled brush, that I hadn't nothing about the Rooshian which i 
heard them go, and as swiftly as their spires affection, but he commands 1 
hounds. A few minutes later we heard spect. He can snake through thi 
Cotton shouting, and his voice sounded brush so quietly that he'll pass wit} 
a long way off. ten yards without your seeing or he 
ing him. Going at full throttle wh 
OR two long hours we waited there, the dogs are after him, he hurtles |} 
and was it cold! Sometimes we'd hear 200 to 300 pounds of pork over rou; 
the hounds, always far away, but mostly country in eight-foot leaps. He can ke 
there was no sound but the rush of fast- ahead of hounds all day, but he has 
running water down in the Fork. No short temper, and soon becomes a 
rifle crack signaled the end of the noyed by the chase—and turns to fig! 
chase, so we figured that the bear was Then he’s poison to dogs, and no pus 
still running, and that our best chance over even for a man with steady nervy 
of getting in at the kill was to go back and a .35. He’s real big game, and h 
along the logging road. head looks good over a fireplace, and 
We had walked three or four miles looked forward to putting one ov 
when we saw something white on the mine. 
far bank of the Fork. We crossed and Next morning the weather was ev: 
found a dead hound. A few yards away worse. Pop Munz woke us up with t! 
lay another one. They weren't mangled cheerful news that it was colder th 
or even badly clawed, but their chests hell and snowing hard. 
and ribs had been crushed in. Bruin About 6 o’clock Clint Davis and 
had passed that way. joined a hunting party from Jonesbo1 
We listened for the other hounds but Tennessee, at the Tellico game pz! 
couldn't hear them, and after a while tector’s station on the edge of the Ba 


Matoy said that we might as well go on River district. The Bald River count 
to his place. Mrs. Matoy invited us to is Jeffery’s Hell over again, except th 
come in and get warm, and we weren't it is partly looped by a Forest Servi: 
sorry to do it. When it was getting dark road. 

we heard hounds outside, and Cotton In a few minutes Ben and Zeke El 


McGuire came in with his face bloody came along in a truck and began shooi! 
from a dozen deep brier scratches. He shivering dogs out into the snow. M« 
pulled off his moccasin boots, stretched of them were neat-footed Plott houn 


his legs to the fire, and wiggled his and none of them weighed more th 
toes. Then he told us that the bear had forty pounds—the Rooshian is a sudds 


come down off Pine Ridge with the dogs mover when he’s sore, and to last i 
hot in pursuit, passed between the in his business a boar dog must ha 
stands of two hunters who heard but agility at least equal to his courage 
didn’t see him. Then the bruin crossed 

the Fork, stood at bay long enough to HE guides said that they had s« 
crush two of McGuire’s best hounds to lots of hog sign in a hollow a m 
death, and finally made off up Brush in from the road. As a hunted b 


Mountain. “And be damned to him!” nearly always makes for high and rou 
Cotton concluded with feeling. Good ground, they spread the hunters out 
bear hounds are worth money. a wide semicircle, stationing them 
So there weren’t any bear steaks over ridges that the quarry would be lik« 
the coals that night—but it had been to cross. Davis and I decided our bs 


one of those days that a fellow doesn't chance of seeing action would be 
forget. stay with the car until we heard 
Variety is one of the numerous fea- “race,” and then head in the directi 
tures of the eight or ten inexpensive in which the boar was running. 
two-day big-game hunts held each No- That scheme didn’t work out so we 
vember in the Cherokee National For- We missed the bus twice—got to 
est under the joint auspices of the U.S. scene of action only in time to 
Forest Service and the Tennessee State successful hunters bringing out de 
Game Commission. After you have tried boars. 
your luck with the crafty bruins you The party’s permit allowed one m 
can take a fling at wild-boar hunting kill. The Ellis boys said that there w 


than which, its enthusiastic followers another boar in the hollow and tl 
tell the world, there is no more thrilling when they set the hounds after h 
sport to be had in all North America. he’d probably run toward the stand 

Thirty years ago, some wealthy sports- hunter named Meredith they had st 
men imported twenty-five Prussian tioned on a trail a couple of miles 
boars from Germany’s Harz Moun- from the road. We remembered Mer 
tains and released them in a large and (Continued on page 101 
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* THE HEALTH OF YOUR DOG - 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 





Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately. 








Standard Dog Diet 


Question: Please give me a good, inexpensive 
rmula for feeding dogs.—R. F., Tex. 


Answer: I suggest the following diet for 
gs. In the long-run it will prove least ex- 
nsive: 
Lean, chopped beef, raw or slightly cooked, 
th stale whole-wheat bread or shredded wheat 
scuit and some cooked vegetables such as car- 
ts, spinach, onions, celery, asparagus or to- 
toes. This mixture may be given every day. 
If the vegetables do not agree with the dog, you 
may eliminate them. Also, cooked lamb, mut- 
ton, or beef heart may be substituted for the 
ef occasionally. Milk may be given daily, and 
a raw or soft-boiled egg three or four times a 
week. For puppies, add cod-liver oil to the 


food.—J. R. K. 


Tropical Ticks 


Question: We have 11 hounds for running 
leer in the Canal Zone jungles, and they are 
greatly bothered by seed ticks during the dry 
season. They come down with tick fever so 
often that rarely can we take more than six or 
seven out hunting at one time.—J. A. McL. Jr., 
Canal Zone. 


Answer: Ticks are a serious problem since 
they are so very difficult to get rid of. I suggest 
carefully every day, 


that the dogs be examine 


Bruins and 


(Continued fro 


dith—a stocky man not so big as Cotton 
McGuire, but “put together” in the same 
fashion and with the same kind of 
steely blue eyes. 

Ben and Zeke went off with their 
dogs and we headed into the woods. 
After we'd been hiking for maybe half 
an hour we heard hound music—and it 
wasn't far away. 

We stood listening as the sound came 
closer. Suddenly a _ bulky dull-gray 
animal broke out of the brush twenty- 
five yards ahead of us, cleared the trail 
with a leap, and crashed off up the 
cove. Two of the hounds were running 
fifty feet ahead of the rest of the pack, 
and they weren’t fifteen seconds behind 
the boar. The Ellis boys were right on 
their hounds’ heels. 

We ran down the trail to where the 
Rooshian had crossed. From there we 
could see him climbing a dry stream 
bed. The hounds were snapping at his 
flanks. Suddenly he stopped and faced 
} pursuers. The two leading hounds 
( ed in on him, snarling. One of them 
got him by an ear. The boar tossed his 
head, and the hound yelped as it landed 
in a bush ten feet away. The other 

ind tried for the boar’s jaw—but this 

ie it was the Rooshian that got the 

p. Another savage toss of his head, 

d the second hound flew yelping 

rough the air. The rest of the pack 

re closing in. The boar turned as un- 
pectedly as it had stopped, and again 
mbed up the dry run. The hounds 


and all visible ticks removed and burned. I k 





especially between the toes and on d 
neck, and head. Cleanse the kennels thoroughly 
every day, using steaming-hot water and a 5 
percent solution of creolin. Bathe the dogs once 
a week, using castile soap or soap flakes, and 
adding 1 tbsp. creolin to the bath water Also, 


when the dogs return from a hunt, they should 
be examined thoroughly, then sponged with al 
cohol and rubbed dry before being put in the 


kennels.—J. R. K 


Distemper Symptoms 


Question: What are the symptoms of dis- 
temper? What is the treatment?—F. J. S., Pa 
Answer: Some of the symptoms of distemper 
—they may also be found in other diseases—are 
coug g. discharge from the eyes and nose, 





high fever, diarrhea, loss of weight, loss of ap 





petite, languid actions, convulsions, v 


and chorea or twitching. Treatment consists 


good nursing and injections given by a veter 
inarian, also any special treatment necessary for 
the symptoms, such as phenobarbital or ther 
sedatives if the dog has convulsions.—J. R. K 


Hound's Ear Sores 


Question: When I bought my hound pup 
about 6 months ago, I discovered a sort of notch 
in the end of each of her ears. Lately I've found 


clots of blood and soreness in the deepest parts 
of the notches. Washing them and using a 


styptic pencil does no good.—H. M. S., Pa 


Answer: Apply a 5 percent solution of tan- 
nic acid and salicylic acid in alcohol to the 
affected parts twice a day, using cotton. A few 
minutes afterward, cover the areas with a 5 
percent boric-acid ointment. To prevent the dog 
from flapping her ears, put a piece of muslin or 
the top of a lady's stocking around the head.— 


i. ee & 


Rooshians 


m page 100 


were right after him, and we saw that 
one was bleeding from a long gash in 
its shoulder. 

Meredith ran up with his rifle ready, 
but the dogs were too close to the boar 
for him to risk a shot. Yelling, we all 
hotfooted it up the cove. 

The Rooshian crashed into a thicket 
of laurel, the hounds almost on top of 
him. And then in that thicket there was 
a hair-raising uproar—branches snap- 
ping, hounds snarling and yelping, the 
boar champing its tusks. viciously 
Somehow, I was glad it was Meredith 
boar. 

He rose to the occasion. More ac 
curately, he sank to it—the only way 
anyone could get through that laurel 
was by crawling. Without saying any 
thing he got down on his stomach and, 
trailing his rifle, wriggled under the 
bushes, and disappeared. Now all we 
could hear was the clicking of those 
tusks—and it wasn't a reassuring sound 
Suddenly there came the crash of break 
ing brush. The Rooshian had charged! 
Then a rifle cracked. Silence—and I 
chilled all over. 

And then Meredith wriggled out of 
the thicket with a grin on his face 
“Got him,” he said. “He jumped at me, 
and when he was about eight feet away 
I let him have it back of the shoulder 
only needed one shot. I'll tell you 
something. There’s more thrill to get- 
ting one of those hawgs than there is to 
killing twenty deer!” 





BRUARY, 1941 





T was a great hunting season... 

while it lasted. Remember what a 
real hunter that dog of yours proved 
himself to be? Each day in the field was 
a never-to-be-forgotten experience that 
made you swell with pride at the sight 
of a good dog faithfully seeking game 
for his master. 


Think of your dog as a devoted com- 
panion, as wellas an intelligent hunter. 
Don’t forget... ever...what a won- 
derful dog he is! Never forget how 
much he trusts his master. Keep him in 
vigorous, robust health the year round. 
Feed him Red Heart 3-flavor Dog Bis- 
cuits. In addition to providing him 
with good solid nourishment, they give 
him plenty of vital gnawing exercise 
so essential for strong, healthy teeth 
and gums. And they are easy on your 
pocketbook! 


Red Heart Dog Biscuits are made of 
fresh meat, meat and bone scraps, mar- 
row meat and bone, dry skimmed milk, 
fresh egg yolk, cereals, malt, and wheat 
germ. They furnish a rich supply of 
Anti-infective Vitamin A, Anti-neuritic 
Vitamin Bi, and Sunshine Vitamin D. 
Heart-shaped or kibbled in bulk or 
package. Order from your dealer. John 
Morrell & Co., General Offices, Ottum- 
wa, lowa. 
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Dog Questions 





























































Starting a Setter 





s and bobcat 
fair. I have a noti 


will work both rabbit 


conditions are 


hounds 
scenting 





Question: At what age should an English though, that you would find an Airedale a pret 
setter be bought for eventual hunting use? good bet. But that’s only a bet—not gospel 
Should I get a male or female?—B. T., Minn. For running deer, I should say a foxh 


Answer: I think 
setter pup when 2 to 3 months 


it’s a good idea to buy a 
old, so that you 


11 
Call 





be good, but if your con i 
any sight running, one of the faster houn 
a greyhound, probably would be better 


would 





as 











can have his handling and training from the As an all-around dog, I like the Airedale. | 
start. But this is by no means necessary. Real if I were you, I wouldn't decide y br 
training for field work need not be started until ntil I'd talked it over with someone 
the pup is 8 or 9 months old, and many protes- the game you are after in the locality 
sional trainers do not attempt to do much with expect to hunt.—W. C. D. 
a pup younger than that. As for the sex, that’s 
all a matter of how you are situated. Females, Readying Dog for Show 
ey as you know, have to be kept in close confine- 
Aa at ment for about 17 days twice a year, and for Question: I want to enter rp 
Champion Bobbitt’s Peerless Pride that reason are sometimes considerable trouble. dog show to be held in our town in a 
| Then too, in most states the license fee for fe- months. What are the main things to work 
me Shh), 474, ON |} males is higher. All things being equal, I’d with the dog?—F. I., Va. 
choose a male.—W. C. D. 
T if Answer: Simply put your dog in good pl 
ical condition, not too lean and not too fat, ; 
HIN CL Asphalt for Dog Run brush him and groom him every day or 
2 : - . : Question: In building a house and runway from now until the day of the show. Me 
His trainer, Dewey English, of High for my beagle, I am considering blocks of while, teach him to stand for you stylishly (1 
Point, N.C., says: “I feed all my dogs asphalt, similar to that used on streets, as a up some pictures of good show pointers 
on Hunt Club and recommend it as a flooring for the run. But men who have runways setters as a guide), and to walk and trot 
builder of endurance and finish.” Ask for | of dirt for their dogs tell me asphalt will tire your side nicely on a leash. That’s all th 
meat abundant, vitamin-rich Hunt Club| ™y dog out and make his feet sore. Is this is to it; the judge will do the rest. But 
Dog Food at your grocer’s or feed store. true?—G. R., Pa. better he stands for inspection and the better 
Maritime Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y moves when on leash, the better will be y 
Ms Answer: Asphalt is all right for runways, chances.—W. C. D. 

















if there is shade enough to keep it from heat- 
Don't Spay and Spoil Your Female Puppy—Use ing in the sun and if the dogs have plenty of Gordon and English Setter Cross 
CUPID CHASER exercise on earth or sod. However, I believe 
nothing is better for dogs to run on than sod Question: I have just bought a setter | 
to Keep Dogs Away While Females are in Season or earth, provided the ground is well drained whose father was a Gordon, mother an Engli 
Harmless. Simple. Successful. Wash off be- and there are shady spots available at all setter. Should this combination work out w 
fore 1 ting Satisfaction or money refund- - w.c t is? W.S Mich 
ed. No red tape. Ask your dealer, or send times... ©. On DITGS:—-". o., MICH. 
$1.00 for bottle, postpaid. 
Pierpont Products Company, Dept. I1, Black Springer in Litter Answer: Theoretically the crossing of G 
312 Stuart Street Boston, Massachusetts P 9g don and English setters should produce a f 
Question: My black and white springer grouse, pheasant, and quail dog—if both pare 
bitch was bred to another springer, liver and are from good working stock. The Gordon bl 
POR | oO PEN white, and had eight pups. Seven of them are should tend to give you an exceptionally g 
colored like one parent or the other, but one workman on woodcock too, since Gordons se¢ 


A low priced portable 
folding pen for the smaller 


breeds of Dogs and for 








black with only a small spot of white 
Have you ever heard of this?— 


is all 
on the breast. 


E. M. S., Wis. 


to take to that game naturally.—W. C. D. 


Dalmatian for Hunting? 


Puppies. Various sizes. 

Ask for Catolog No. D Answer: I don’t think there’s anything re- Question: I have a 7-month-old Dalmati 
BUSSEY PEN PRODUCTS CO. markable about the nearly black pup. Black or coach dog. Is this breed supposed to hur 
GIG! West oath St.. CHICAGO, ILL. is a color that is inclined to be dominant in If so, what game; and how shall I train her 

| breeding, I believe. For example: a Gordon D. R., Calif. 











Big Game Hunting by Col. Townsend gn setter bitch of mine was accidentally bred to a 
Gives you the correct rifle and ammunition for purebred Irish setter. Every one of the pups Answer: The Dalmatian is not now clas 
hunting white-tailed deer, mule deer, black-tailed | was nearly all black with the usual tan Gordon as a hunting dog, and as far as I know is ve 
deer, wapiti, moose, caribou, big horn sheep, rocky | markings. Unless there’s something beside the rarely used on game. Years ago, according 
mountain goat, black bear, and grizzly bear. Prep | a =a Pes a of a ate I a book in sad library, “he was ed as a | 
arations for a big game hunt-—startling revelations | wouldn't worry about it.—W. C. D. dog, trail hound, retriever, or in pac ks 
eal Miiade Matias dainill on elastance uals. F boar or stag hunting,”” but that’s a pretty 
ibou iing ar puipm I ar gui - | ‘ . . 
a ir ee ela aaa cael Meet a Housebreaking to Paper Comer as you can see, and I doubt that 
“ ' S modern Dalmatian would be f very 
Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave... New York, N. Y. Question: My cocker puppy was housebroken use in any of these ways If you decide 
to newspapers some time ago, but lately she’s train your dog, the method you use w 
Chesapeake Bay Retrievers been making mistakes every other day or so, al- depend entirely on the type of game you de 
: _ : 1 od — though she plainly knows she should go on the to try her on. I suggest you get a suita 
I at Ww as paper.—Mrs. T. H. L., New York. book on training.—W. C. D. 


s f every dead or 
bird 


LAKE COMO KENNELS 
RE ¢ at 














Answer: I'm wondering if you may not be 


Ammonia Gun to Stop Barking 








ate wi using entirely clean papers for your puppy, re- 
CHARLES W. BERG placing the soiled ones each time with an en- Question: My small dog has the habit 
th St. below Berks tirely fresh lot. If you leave a little slightly barking at people when they come to or ¢ 
‘ x44 7 Philadelphia we oe soiled paper in the box each time you change the the house, and I’m afraid he may bite some 
pup will be more likely to stick to it.—W. C. D. Would you advise using an a gu 
White Collie Pups R. J. C., North Dakota. 
The most beautiful speci- All Around California Dog : : 
mens the dog world can F ; Answer: The ammonia gun S very I 
offer. Home guards, loyal Question: What breed is your choice for treatment and I would use it only on a 
companions, useful and hunting in southern California—part of the bold dog, and then only as a last resort 
intelligent country being semi-desert, dotted with cactus bucket of cold water over the head or at 
and bushes, the rest dry, bare, and often rocky, ough drenching with a garden hose somet 


Send stamp 

















vw why he’s be 





for catalogue with scenting conditions generally poor? The works; but the dog must kn 
Comrade Farm Kennel game: cottontails, brush rabbits, and bobcats. punished or like any other cure it will be 
Box O.L., Galion, Ohio And what dog is your choice for deer in the less. 
7 same country?—S. B., Calif. The simplest way is simply to put on a st 
heved, otf faahicged teas sores muzzle as a punishment, adjusting the straps 
type and traditions of early Answer: Trying to pick the ideal dog for that the dog can open his mouth a little, but 
1. Ace ed by, specified game in any particular locality is tough enough to bark or bite. Scold the dog when 
JF ng sledding, because so much depends on the in- barks and put on the muzzle as you scold |! 
a. : A. a dividual dog. Theoretically a beagle is the ace You can use an ordinary garden spray as 
apples y eal as rabbit dog, but I think you’d need more than ammonia gun, making the solution 50-50, wa 
5. Ca “The Voice of one to hold a bobcat at bay—even if beagles and ammonia; but as I say, leave that for 
mg Sin gga ” could bring a cat to bay, which I doubt. Fox- last resort.—W. C. D. 
Hermosa Vista Farm, Box 2260, Bannock, Ohio } 
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RESTOCKING 
AND CONSERVATION 


ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH 


Plant Nat tural Foods thz at will bring and hold 
large numbers at your favorite hunting or 
fishi ng grounds. Wild Rice, Wild Celery, 
Duck Potato and 30 
others described in 
free illustrated book. 
Write, describe grounds, 















and receive free planting 

t r i and book. (Oldest 
r] Aquatic Nurseries) 

Ki, WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 

ia Box 331-8 kosh, Wisconsin 





iant Wild Rice 


Wild Celery, Duck Potato 
Attract Ducks! Fish! Game! 
TERRELL’S SEEDS GROW 
4 YEARS EXPERIENCE 

Describe Place, Plant- 
ing Hints, Booklet, Bargain 
List FREE. Skilled man sent 
on request to make plantings. 


TERRELL’S, 5094 Bik., OSHKOSH, WIS. 








ATTRACT and HOLD DUCKS 


by planting our far sG ee ee | 
other favorite f s. We s their LEGAL 
natur ‘ that 7 IMMEDIATE RI} 
SULTS this I One sma ory aus oes all 
attracts WE 
GUAK ANTE: G OWT so why 

é rite, describe place; 

tions, illustrated 


k i i E! 


REED’S WILD LIFE NURSERIES 
Box 711C Oshkosh, Wis. 


EASTERN $95.00 


OR YUKON 


MINK 


All shipments made subject to 5 days inspection 


before acceptance. My pelts ha averaged net to 
me $28.00 in 1936; $18.25 in 1937; $14.75 in 1938; 
$12.00 in 1939 and $15.00 in 1940 on my total 
rop of 1,000 pelts. Bred female mink offered for 
March delivery. Book Domestic Mink’’, $1.00. 


Harry Saxton’s Mink Ranch Bemus Point, N. Y. 





FINEST MINK MONEY CAN BUY! 





Pure Bred Mink now avai ab e from breeaer of the finest type 
of Pure Eastern and Yukon Mink which have won top awards 
at seven ws since 1934 "Mer uber of N. Y. and U. 5S. Asso- 
ciations. For omplete details write at once or wire 


ROBERT S. BALLARD BRANCHPORT, N. Y. 


GOLDEN 
FITCH 


Breeding 
Stock 


SHEPHERD & SONS FUR RANCH 
Route 2, Box 510-A, Vancouver, Wash., U.S.A., Dept.““B”’ 


Wild Rabbits 


Now shipping genuine wild cotton tail, jack 
ind swamp rabbits for restocking purposes. 
Healthy inspected specimens. Write for 
price list and references. Rabbit shippers 
with 20 years’ experience. 

Animal Exchange, Box O, Quincy, Penna. 






































Wild Lingnoon gag 


range Ing 
ilthy | | far superior tl 
sed > years of caref s 
e breeding for color and t 
rs in sensor prices re duce 
delivery guaranteed 


G. F. Johnson, Blabon, N. Dak. 




















Chukars and “Huns” 


TATE conservation departments, com- 

mercial game breeders, and sports- 
men are currently much interested in 
foreign game birds to restock depleted 
covers. The introduction of the ring 
necked pheasant has been so successful 
in farming sections that it is assumed 
that Hungarian partridges and Chukars 
will likewise answer a need. But a re 
cent survey shows the need for caution 
in such experiments. 

Already one million dollars have bee! 
spent in efforts to establish the Hungar 
ian partridge. They have been released 
in most of the states, yet only 14 state 
report satisfactory or partial succe 
according to members of the U. S. Bu 
reau of Biological Survey who have made 
a study of the experiments 

Chukars were first introduced in 1893 
and some were released in Illinois. That 
planting, as well as others made els¢ 
where in the next 30 years, was unsu 
cessful. In the last 10 years many plant 
ings of this bird have been made At 
present the most favorable reports come 


from the arid sections of California. In 
such areas the birds do not come into 
competition with native game birds ind 
the Chukars find the hot, dry clima 

congenial. They have been known to 


nest in August in King’s Canyon, where 
heat and aridity are intense. 


HUKARS to date have done best in 

states west of the Mississippi. They 
are breeding in the wild and apparently 
doing well in California, Minnesota, N« 
braska, Nevada, North Dakota, Wash- 
ington, and Wyoming. They have been 
unsuccessful in Georgia, New Jersey 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vir 
ginia, West Virginia, and New York 
They have not been tried in Arkansas 
Connecticut, Delaware, Kentucky, Louis 
iana, Maryland, Michigan, North Caro 
lina, Vermont, and Mississippi. Their 
status is yet uncertain in 19 other states 
where they have been stocked. 

As to the Hungarian partridge, more 
than 150,000 already have been liberated 
within the United States. In Canadian 
prairie provinces, from Manitoba to 
British Columbia, the Hungarian has 
thrived marvelously. Within the United 
States the most success with this bird 
has been in the Northwest and in the 
North ¢ entre il states from Ohio to Wa 
ington. “Huns” do not do well in for 
ested areas or where rainfall is heavy 
During the open season of 1938 about 
31,000 of these birds were shot in Wis 
consin, showing establishment there 
States where the “Huns” are breeding in 
the wild and are successful include Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Idaho, Minnesota, Mon 
tana, North Dakota, Oregon, Ohio, South 
Dakota, Washington, and Wisconsin 
They are partly successful in Iowa, Ne 
vada, Michigan, and Pennsylvania; their 
status is still uncertain in Kansas, New 
York, Nebraska, Utah, and Wyoming 
they have failed in 22 states. 

Clarence Cottam, Arnold L. Nelson 
and Lawrence W. Saylor, the Biological 
Survey scientists who have made a stud 
of the attempts to establish these for 
eign birds, offer no encouragement for 
the Hungarian partridge in the humid 
Atlantic Coastal states, in the similarly 
humid Southeast, or in the arid South 
west. 

They conclude that, instead of stock- 
ing foreign birds indiscriminately, con- 
servation officials and sportsmen will get 
more satisfactory returns if the envi- 
ronment of native birds is improved. 
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S ey) ’ 
ASS MEX 
1 TOOK THE CURE FOR CAR CHASING — and I 
thank the Mistress that I'm alive today. She 
brought home a new Sergeant’s DOG BOOK that 
tells why I chased cars and how to stop me. 





THE Doc BOOK’ S SYSTEM WORKED! And that’s 
not all. It told the Mistress about Sergeant's 
VITAMIN CAPSULES, and what they’d do for 
me, I’m in top condition now, thanks to them! 





BETTER GET THE DOG BOOK for your pup’s sake. 
It tells all about worms, fleas and illnesses — 
and how to treat them. Good advice on training 
and feeding too. At any drug or pet store, 


FREE — New DOG BOOK! 
Mail this coupon, 











cts Core- 


outs 
{ re “8-8. Ric ichmond, Va. 6 gook to: 
dep e Sergeant's ” 


Please send a free 





MONEY '* RABBITS—CAVIES 


AND OTHER SMALL STOCK 

Big Demand — Multiply Fast — Easily Raised 
WE BUY and put you in touch with other 

firms, who continuously buy all 
. offered them. Catalog and copy of mag- 
azine 10 cents. Or send 25 cents and re- 
ceive illustrated Book Catalog and Price 
@ List and a Year's Subscription to the 
AMERICAN SMALL Stock FARMER, 

Outdoor Enterprise Co., Inc. 

924 BV Road, Pearl River, N. Y. 


RABBITS 


NORTHERN MISSOURI 
Cottontails for Restocking 
R. Hendricks Rutledge, Mo. 














Wild Rabbits etre 


Can furnish any number in 


eason f restocking or 
cou ng Place cottontail 
order now which can be 
hipped only in the late fall 
and winter months, can fur 
nish Jacks at all times ex- 
cept in i er when the 
weather t Y PRICES 
WILL INTEREST YOU. 
Live arrival guaranteed. Ev 
ery cu ier satisfied 

EARL JOHNSON 





Rago, Kansas 
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Advertisements in this department are inserted at the rate of 


30c A WORD od = 
PER INSERTION, 28'/2¢ @ word per insertion when 3 ads are paid at once; 
27€.0 word per insertion when 6 ads are paid at once. Coynt each number Ca | | € 
and Initial as separate words. Minimum advertisement accepted, ten ~. 
7 SN COON-Opossum MHunters—Have 9 absolutely SEND 10c Big List Shotguns, Rifles, Sidearn 
j I trained coon-opossum hounds, real tree dogs, Frayseth’s, Willmar, Minn. 
broken. Three real silent trailers—coon, mink, Fy 


































































> ISH Water Spaniels. An all around retriever opossum, skunk. Each $10 00, 10 days trial. Pic- 
ind or - =v r ick, pheas unt quail, ete Won ture, reference furnished. Thomas C. Doran, BINOCULA 
Easy to train and handle Murray, Ky. 








de rful intelligence I ESCOPES, Microscopes, binoculars: barg 














Puppies all ages, get your eary. Sate delivery MY Coon, possum, mink tcl ve best in catalog free. Brownscope ( » S West 
and satisfac n guaranteed Per¢ Swan my County. 4 years old, broke on coon, possum Street _New York 
Chico, Calif t night, squirrel and mir in day time. $10.00 a " — 
oa ; ; INOC 2S ‘scopes. | t ces. St 
SPRINGER spaniels who win in the field and Ten days trial. Others like her. J. M. Erwin, — “4% Ca es g. Vogue 0 A Sh 
: , ints ozue, 8420 S S 
show. P b 1es i trained dogs Murray Ky. : re ae BC-171. ¢ ‘hic: : 


} 
t 


onable. State wants fully. MY Silent Trailing fur nd game getter. 3 
Skamokaw Ww ishington years, Cur-Hound. Wi catch his worth in one FLA antioue rineanns <> 
~ ae - ge week $10 00. Ten days tr , Others like him. TIQUE FIREARMS SF | 


van, Murray, Ky i ANTED; Antique Fire w. 





sold on tr 
Kesterson 


REGISTI 














Natura ae —— : 
SPRINGER Spaniels Eligible’ puppies $15-$10. HU NTING Season Closed. Hi re i : Ete. Jas. b. rven, Sonoita iz 
as ol te re . vr id male coon ssum t 3- a. % i. 
Roy Packard, Wentworth, 8S. D sear-aah Pemelen. Gaunatetely be : 4 2 BIRDS Ae ~ o 
SPRINGER Pu; we bred, farm raised. Hay- treed. $10.00. 10 days trial. H. C | . ee - = . 
den Ettinger, Tavlor e, I Ky MAKE Money with Poultry Read Ameri 
*Gaulkins. “Pups, brood bitch, stud service. | OFFER Pack ~a-year-old males and females | months” Ie. Agents. wanted “poultry Trib 
Caulk Farmington, | w ilker Fox He inds. Guarantee run fox ant | Yept. E-63. Mou Morris, I 
SPRIN oRS Re tere nine months Well shot or ho'e« $10.00 each 10 days trial t > —— ; - 
started, $20.00. Harold Morrison, Trimble, O} Lewis, Hazei, Ky nn ge equabe. High ge A ga tags “egy 
* = - _ -_ a = ew oul y 11ius iter De ‘ I ¢ vice 
3 ; oF lt me ow my Champior ng neo a) atelrose. Mass 
old e will please y Coor ijunter. $10.00. TTT : om > r tn 
days trial. Others like him. Mike Erwin, PHEASANTS: Breeders, full ore, Bares 
Ky consin — stock MacFarlane Phe nt I ; 
TNTING season too short. must sell my Coon- watts he a 


CHUKAR, Pheasant & Qu Bre 
I 


t vears none better $10.00 Twenty . 
bert Kincaid, Jr Independence, K 


ial. Others like him. J. N. Ryan, Murray 



























































POINTER and Setter pups 6 months old. Males ————- ——_—_—_—— — Chac “ik ne ‘ > th 
$20.00 males ter pus Papers. C.O.D. Clyde WESTERN trained coon, ¢ . hounds; reg — E : 
; . istered puppies, cheay Bert Stone San Fer Eggs: Q Phe ( N 
- } nando, Calif ber’s Game Farm, Bethalt 
aa List with $15.00 buys my Walker Male } years, broke CHUKARS and Bob-whites for release. Foot 
Cutie I , T' day-night, nothin but fox. $15.00. Ten days Q Farn Boulder, C 
she a “Others Tike h m. Buddy Ryan, Murray. Ky. NORTHERN Bobwhites ed. W 
nner Nationa COONHOUNDS, squirrel and possum dogs rea- Allan, Rt. 4, Louisville 
, Ster ing Cok sonable. John Clarke Pulask i, Tenn HE SASANT > A ple ; 2 } 
Setters. Prices cut PEDIGREED foxhound pups, 6 mo. old. July Fourteen varieties. Tu WA ; - 
Box 1 Lexingtor strain. Wm. Scheidweiler, Wellsboro, Pa PHEASANTS R ingnecks and Mort ._ 7 
HUNTING hounds: Cheap. Trial Literature free. sonable Price e. Gress P Phe isan try, Reinholds, | 
ymb on pointer and fe- Dixie Kennels. BS Herrick k, Ill. ————— 
I ps. Howard C. lan = ===: a FUR AND CAME “ANIMALS | 
Ros = 1 4 AIREDALES SASTERN. N Mink “Bred females ing live 
atl Setter pups. Combining beauty and hunt -~ 7 - terms reproduction gu tee ¢ 
ing abilit E. D. MeCain, Frederick, Maryland. OORANG Airedle puppies, $20.00 up, shipped on 25 ¢ ; vis Fur Farn 
a... ~.m oaaaiin * ° * aN ge eB one «bb folder 25 cents. Davis Fur Farms 
SHOOTING Dogs. Setters, Pointers. Write wants approval. Sportsmen's Service, ice, LaRue, O! Ohio. _ Vt 
2 ‘ 
E 


GERMAN Shorthair Pointer pups, best of breed- ~- 
$-5.00. G Wat) $s, Scottsbluff, Neb CHESAPE AKE puppies Goodspeed’s ~ King, = = 7 

PUPS, Pointers—Setters registered, $25 up. C. A.K.C., at Stud. Ray Goodspeed, Waverly, lowa. R AC COONS, minks. skunks, foxes 

Ansley, Petersham, Mass ”, 10c. Shady Fur Farn 


a MISCELLANEOUS DOCS 


jce Moss, Lewisbur Tent o : : ae , 
tana geen — nd XTR Dark Mink — fur q 
Fy Le DOCS AT STUD i H ae prolific. Wau-B Fur Farm, Port 
Wis 








ne Catak 


Minr 
YUKON Mink Breeders or Bred Females. A 




























































FOR Sale: Dogs. Setters and pointers. ‘3. Fox, coon COLMONT 8 x 30 Featherweight Prism Binoct Mink Farm, Box 1, Veradale, W 
and Rabbit Hounds, shipped for trial. Catalog lars, value $67.50, Brand new, Sale $37.50 MINK and bred females. C¢ é rature 
10c. Blue Grass Farm Ken els, Berry, Ky 1 x 40 U. S. Central Focusing Fie'd Glass—brand Lake Superior Mink Farm, Superior, Wis« 
nennesiatedaie ' pee . new with leather case, $12.50. 39-06 empty car ~RIT A TT Sa hhi? 
PUPPIES, all kinds free details! Book 104 tridge cases ne eondition. The nar dl me ( OTTONTAIL , Jack tabbits Res 
P » ‘ ises in fine condition, 75ce per hundred > . Port r 
photos recognized breeds 25c. Royal Kennels, Model B and C—high standard autom itic pistols Frogs. Vol Brashears, Berryville, _A 
Chazy N. ¥ im special $17.45, new Winchester Carbines, 30-30 RAISE Hamsters for Profit Particulars 
4 STERED Dachshund Scotties American nd 32 special—brand new $27.50. Springfield Hlenry Bergman Springfiel« d M 
wi ater Spaniels. Stamp, Brogden, Rush Lake, Rifle Sling Straps, » condition, 50c. U. S. En- PURE Whitney Yukon Mink $2 A 
Wi gineers Locator Levels brand new, cost origi- spection “Aaa MP doe Minker\ Cast 
—_—_—_——_——— — — gS 5 ae > “ 95 " ; ’ AY a Len, OiT =e —_ a = 
NGI CIs a> Be oe P puppies. catalogue ni ily $5 50 sale $1.25 Ex ra! Extra! Send « 1 S RIAN Deer for sale. W. K. Hurd, Be 
anc Challenwer Kennels, Jackson Center zoc for complete illustrated catalog of modern vi AL 
ak += . aie Pe 8 . , ind antique guns. This amount will be returned . : 
ee — with your first order. Public Sport Shops, Dept 
CHOICE Coach, White Collie, and Rat Terrier L-29, 13 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
a eae, es. oe BARGAINS in Guns, Sc gehts, Reloading 
sARGAINS in Guns, eloading > n. 25¢ 
REGISTERED Coach Pups, $25.00 and up. Kane Tools, Hi-St: " ro cnc og ABOI T Fly Tying by Alex Rog 25 
ols, i-Standard Ff ‘ Wi nechester M/70 stocks selected by experts Alicocks 
Kennels, Leland, Ill. Rifles. Noske Type ‘‘B’’ Scopes 2'44X, 4X $30.00 ester Seti Thom os Tinsel an ond er 
PUPPIES Norwegian Elkhound Scotties ind A-1 Gov't. Slings 50c, Swivels 35¢c. Free! Gun a ol 5 ft ae ths . $1.00 “Pp vs s 
Alaskan Blue Foxes. Envilla Ranch, Havre Mont. Catalog. Free! Ski Catalog ‘atalog 5c, A a T LE ang 99 E 12nd St N. ¥.C 
= es a —— rr Medal-Award Catalog 10« ‘atalog 10c. a RL ha x... — . — - 
\ ‘a ) Warshal’s, First-Madison-J, FINEST Flivytying M teri Tools. Nylor 
“ 5 A MEAT NITION : ee 9-7 ~ - Spanish Gut. Special Jar r Febr ry 
AMMUNITION Sale ver 100° fob 1918-30.06 Truebalance’’ Dry Flies (Y e selection) 


THOROUGHBRED English Beagle Pups. Very $2.50. 1928-$4.00. 1938-NM. $4.50. Krag 30-40 ft.-3X Nylon or Spanish k er. $2.50. I 
ield, Krag, Mau Catalog. Rockland Tackle Shoy Hillburr N 

































































































reasonable. Floyd Boyd, Millersburg. Ohio 31 $4.50. 45 C.A. $3.00. Spri 
BEAGLES. Rabbit hou Starters. ser Enfield par s, ba ; rrels, Bisho p stocks inletted Rox O 
Puppies Bert Mecklev Pa delivered anywere I A $5.00. 64 page gun cata a — - a 
; ~ ental ______. |_ log _two-bits. Flaig Bros., Hunters Lodge, Mill- MATERIALS for tying 12 flies, 40c. Your ¢ 
BEAGLES. Rabbithounds. Broke. Trial Young- vale, Pa patterns and types. Each nh separate 
aters , , nov Junction > ee _ -_ — -_ phane envelope. Leaders t retail pr 
_sters. Guy Werner, Hanover Junctic : _ CHECKERING Tools, hand made by checkering Free Bh ray Stati unneediated. Olas, Gan 
BEAGLES. Rabbithounds, Broken, , Trial expert. fet of three. ¢ ~~? ker. Border, Cleaner Rx 2 Duiuth Minn = 
pies. Charles Rexroth, York, Pa. also directions, Complet $2.75 postpaid. War- — ara a r = 
ner’s 354A Hamilton read Norwich, Conn RE] —— — Enon - oe : Phe 
on ~ “ 4 - ne mos omple line most tated I 
| ~ CHESAPEAKES AND: ano, LABRA RS SEND for free illustrated catalog of Lawrence fivn Pree came” acne stamp for cat iY 
leather belts holsters gun ises Bali othe ce ca ° ’ “Th mr r . ar " 
HE ALTHY, typey ¢ *hesapeake | ipeake puppies from Bae ae ae oe a _ one genuine. D. H. Thompson (> Walnu \ 
hunters and winners. Pedigreed. $35.00, up. land. Ore : = : Elgin, Tl. 
Wallace Larson North Olmsted, Ohio . a PATTERN Cards te ar P 
bn ——- : - YANKEE reloading tools, bullet molds, swaging oF nar be P 
BLACK Labradors. the outstanding retriever dies, gun repairs sights, reamers. Yankee Spe- teastonais and @ , “a 
Only puppies of choice breeding to offer. Rodall cialty Co., 513 San ford Place. Erie, P oa talen a f r —- 2 . ‘ 
Kenn els, B ®t . Linn Neb . THOUSAND Jargains Firearms sinoculars 212. 1640 Maple Ave., Evanst 
a pTIPU . Tabr ne Le geo . a Ae og ag 20c. Smith Gunshop FLY, Rod, Lure, materials. Cat g Free 
%kke dovzs Re sch ennels,. Glascow Mor tunnemede New Jersey for Instruction Books: ‘‘Flv T > 10% 
LAB RADOR pups Fi t blood lines. Fast re- COLLECTORS cartridges. 33 page catalog, 15c Making,’’ 10c. ‘‘Lure Making,’’ 10c. The tt 
trievers. T. B. Miller "Roy al Towa. latt Monfort, Huntington, L. I., N. ¥ 25c. Wiltmarths, Roosevelt, New York 
YOUR Krag converted into .22 Hornet rifle, with F 'ISHE -RMEN: We s te 
i H @) U | D S ko speed action, $20.00. Ken Clark, Madera, Calif ier. Fast, live deli teed 
W. C. POWLEY, Gunsmith. Ventilated ribs. Re- ~~ BP RL 10 E 
ENGLISH Bloodhound pups. Registered. From stocking. Reblueing. Mifflintown, Pa Columbus, Ohio. — 
famous hunting and man-trailing strains. J. | SELL. Trap Winchester 12 Gi. Magnum Pump. WEIGHTED Flies for spinning, bait casting 
Sutton, Decatur, Mich Perfect. Paul Leib. Anna. II fishing materials lea s Catalogue 
Tie Eseentern oe _— ag “— rootenbe 3rundage 30 -aters N 
FOX Hunters Notice Have 10 Fox Hounds—6 SPECIAL prices on revolver primers. Atlantic on — +B = . 
mules, 4 females. Guarantee won't run nothing Shooting Supplies, Elberon, N. J FLY Tying Materials: Complete e of 
but fox. Run single or with any pack. They are Se ee = — materials, moderately priced. Free catalog 
the best. Also good daytime hunters. Lots of fox BARGAINS in Modern, Antique, Guns. List 10c. Noll, 30 South Main St., Doylestown, Pa 
ith them. Males $15.00, Females $12.50, | Andrew Spina. Towanda. Pa.___|.|__._____ | FLY-TYERS Materials and T teas! 
».00, trial, reference. Paul Jackson,+-Mur- REBLUE or Rebrown guns at home cheap. Guar- priced, Satisfaction guaranteed ‘Free Cat 
anteed formula $1.00. E. J. Simon, Dane, Wis. ‘‘Colby’s’’, Dept. 14, Amesbury, Mass. 
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Cash must accompany order. New advertisers ore requested to 


fe 2 
; . furnish two references with their first advertisement. Send your 
©) r / I | I | lf] od with remittance to Classified Dept., OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth 
\ : j Ave., New York City. MARCH issue closes JANUARY 20th. 





























‘‘RAISE Earthworms for Profit.’’ New, Interest- GLASS Eyes. Imitation Cone: ive Convex, for COLLECTION of 25 Pores re nt Indian Relics $1.98. 
ing, Home Business. Bureau Zoological Re- Deer. Sample 55c. ‘‘Silver Line’’ head Beautiful H bby Satalog 10c. Museum, Rut- 

search, 106C Broadway, Pe eoria, Ill. forms log No. 3, Penn I 

FLY Tying Vi Slickest yet. Guaranteed. $1.95 Taxider —, $ ) ou a nice approval selection of In- 
postpaid * riter rature. Other items. The Fish- D Cr mveryti Ss faction guaranteed. L. Noel, 

crafters, Box 804, Worcester, Mass. ca I ¢ RE K ¢ P 








| 
_, 





Gt Indian arrowheads, $1.00. Catalog. 
Gler nwood, Ark. 


oi Teer Steele “Material Special. | ‘Three Sample Copies, 25c. | Th Noventies, GAMES, MAGIC { 


line quality flytying materials. 
prices. Free catalog. E. Hille, 2908 


COMPLET 


Re: isonable 






































































































































‘leveland, Ohio ted tir I 
t t mod 
N. ¥. CHOKERS Made, Fox, Coyote, $5.00 
Surprise | dime Larson’s Taxidermy, I Wis PR Girl Art Photos, “Books, “Novelties. 
B iar G orieass bait. Hatchery N. 39th GLOVES from your own deerskins. C. K. Wood As orts $1.00. | ¢ ‘atalog 10c. O. L. - 
—ee $t., Phil P Mfr., Johnstown, N. Y¥ . ome 
AS ————— — - ——— : - , o . 
‘LY Tyers: Send -10¢ * unique Trout Fly and TAXIDERMY Supplies Paper forms, glass eves i AME LEON 25c. Free — and curio cata- 
either mate or ‘Percy Flies’’ catalogue. Arthur C. Bire hb Scottsville, ra Specialties Co., Winfield, Kans. 
4 ercy Tackle C Po t Me me -_ 
a ERUWEFUL cocsbinetion coccl, Gavvlon Sols Ea WILD DUCK ATTRACTIONS t (EC | A 
; ne ickle x postpaid. Sn ( Focht : ‘ 
; We ions Pa. a Seer ae See FOOr 9S attract ducks! Fish! G Game! re WORK for cle Sam'’. $1260-$2100 year. Pre- 
Macatee: dentin — . me . aveg Pls int this sprin Wr ae aes for 1941 examinations. Full particu- 
; YLON—f£end 10c for 50 yard spool and fly tying 510A ~ hl osh, V Ww sei s, Fr Franklin Institute, Dept. N36, Roches- 
- ttalog. Snoozin’ Sam, 1833 N. Hoyne, Chicago, 5 a te N. ¥ 
i + : en I} i to draw, sketch or paint, write for 
Y in t West 2 [ry the besi Fly-tying Ma- g-- TR R A PP P 1 N Se Talent Test (No Fee). Give age and occupation. 
Wy Ps rials. Catalog. Cascade Tackle Co., Medford, NINE Foxes trapped in one day. the 4 ral § Inc., Dept. OL 11, Minneapolis, 
Oo nd bear > rticulars 1 Me rar 
NKER M« M yur own sinkers. Free fold- oon Ww ‘ — Ms . " abre r . wars fre V 
a ing inate ‘o., Box 78, Reading, Pa. ST RVEN — ‘ ae : . LL OPPORTUNITIES t 
de - - - - LEVEN good box raps omplete blue I 
SAVE! Whole f Importe 1 Fly Materials, Hooks, 30c. Weesho-Uco ‘ M, Detroit, Mich s, Razor Blades, Trick Play- 
t cat 5 10 Herter’s Wa oe hs eee = t ¢c et Rus h 10c for Sample Layout. 
FREE Str Satalogue. Popular Patterns. ieee tO Sed B tow ices to agents. De-Vere Novelty 
: ent Sr _ — ———_——————— a ( I t Dayton, Ohio 
- —— ——__—__——_________ ALASKA! America’s last Frontier-L of OF; — 
ALITY } Catalog. Van's portunity! Send $1 with your letter > y ir juiry t MAK M Money Selling Red Comet Fire Con- 
y Co., G Alaska Information, Box 1891-L, Fairbar t I t Write Today for Free Facts. 
$ TILL building Fine Fishrods G. H. Halstead, Alast Map $1.00 Red C et, 783 Comet Blidg., L ittleton, Colo. 
rewster, N Y WATERWEEDS removed easil y ind effe< ely 4 
W FLY Material, high qua lity, lov Vv price. Free from any lake, pond or river. Write for Dp artic 1 | r; ° x D Cc ° t N S mA 
== italogue glers’ Supply, Evanston, _Iil. lars Asc Aschert Bros., Box 155, LaCanada, Ca i_i a 
I ae wa | FORMULA for Safe Homemade Smokeless P COMM! M‘ RATIVE $i, Columbus, _ Lincoln, 
O BOATS AND CAMPING 1 der, $1.00. Guy ples: 3 “OF ‘ollege P e-N ir Cleveland, $1.00 —. tetail 
R EQUIPMENT bel a Wash. Beat wal 2 vr | our Norman Shultz, Salt Lake, U tah. 
I LEEPING Bags. Comfortable Kapok filled. OWN a cash busir el a 
_ “w iter repellent. Heavy duty construction. 102”! | Kins te sce te -_ , na. Ic PROPERTIES FOR s or] il 
_ zipper. Air-mattress pocket Regular $12.50, A : tic 949° 
= . ecial $8.95. Air-Rubber Mattress, full length, , we » O $401 
ver $7.95. Both for $16.49. Money-back guaranteed. ‘rs endid } tir £ ox one = ay © ry ne Gomes 
mee ~ ipped ee W nail —_ w H percent — burg Ohio l 1 20 rm brick house, spring piped 
D Sieeping bag Co., . arrison St., F Ort ——___——_ —___—___— — i ree old barn: outstanding at $1200, third 
land, Ore 20,000 Prehisto Relics, War Relics, Flintloc d r I -C big IE ree catalog. Strout Realty, 
, BOAT b ints and full size cut-* )-shape paper Re Coins atalogue 10 seum, Rutlar 9 ee “ao N.Y. City } 
t tterns > up. Latest designs, all type panne SS SARIAMTANS # : 7 ge te 
pleasure 8-38 ft. Illustrated ‘Build A CAN Legal Matters. William Cocke, Amer CANADIAN Tax Sale Lands for a Dollar an 
“ t’’ catalog, 10c. (Book ‘‘How to Build Boats,”’ ican Attort ev. El Paso. Tex acre il 1 ip Hunting, fishing | camps Se e ad- 
fel $1.00; Marine Hardware catalog, 10c). Cleve- ge = ——__— — é em ge 7 Tax Sale Servicc, 72 Queen 
s fic . Soccer viv tap Station A-14. Cleve MISSING persons located, anywhere. Write As Stre Toronto, Can 
1 d goat lueprint is 8 ition A- . eve- sociation. Box 6108N Pittsburch. Pa tae - ieaittieadia 
= i THREE ee en ee en icres White River frontage; unim- 
Ac! America’s finest. Two thirds sav- REE open front Franklin stoves, re $5 down, $5 monthly. Free list and 
* oy ’ ff and tioned, $20.00 each. Robert Hall, Dover-! } O5® Crosams r. Kz 
i your favorite boat by the Welch Sys- croft M ‘ ibbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., ansas 
fr brings you a complete catalog showing chet nano Peer | we 
32 dk : Welch Boat Co., Station K-1, Mil- CAMER BEAUTIFUL St. Croix River. Over 300 feet 
I j waukee, | Wisc. _ _ AND PHOTO Sais oes frontage. Well Timbered. $200. Terms. Baker, 
CAYAKS Outboards. Rowboats, Duck nets. | = = St. Croix F Fa ls, Wis 
“Fi Watees d ready-cut kits. Catalog C. Cre-Craft FOR The Discriminating Amé uteur—8 exposure a - —E 
Boats. Millburn, N. J. rolls, 4 2 prints each 25c Miniature rolls er 
B | ten * OP Gee 6 cee a ee PATENTS ano INVENTIONS 
Sail | sures 50c. 35mm 36 exposures, : > yement 
= $1.00. Unexce Uality, Prompt se >. Par INVENTORS: Write immediately for two free 
TRAPPING, Hunting, Camping ing Equipment. Cat: Cata- mount Photo end Street Ork, — books, ‘‘Patent Protection’’ and ‘‘Selling an In- 
log Used Gun List, mention which. Howe Fur MAKE money phy kly t vention’’. Explain many interesting points to in- 
( Coopers Mill Me. home isy ous eX] nece entors Evidence of Invention’’ form enclosed. 
SNOWSHOES: Best h handmade, _ $8 00. Circular pte 2 ucation suiicie - Pp et re ; a Ae aa baa autem Cietar ‘ag oy 
f . rso! s es 1 srlan + ‘ e eric I \ I ot dela f aress: Oo d “ ans 
R. oe. Ande 1's Snowshoes, Cumberland Ctr., ree Dept C Registered Patent Attorneys, 408-B, Victor 
IDEAL Phot finished with Building, Washington, D. ¢ 





n-t RCHERY EQUIPMENT border decl e ede 1. : rc pe re roll of = é i INVENTOR T e first step toward protecting 
Free I Ideal PI 3, Box Pater our Inv tior without gation Secure 














I 4 oS g er irgeme tos, 2255 r I , oblig 
. ATHERING Tools $1.00. Bows, arrows, sup- son, N. J Record of Invention’’ form and ,48 page Book, 

n es. H. Wayte, 919 Hay’s Park, Kalamazoo, Mich. ROLL >d—16 guaranteed Prints, two « Patent Guide for the Inventor Free. Time 
I i | por irgements, 25c. Smart Photo, counts! Write today. Clarence A. O’Brien, Reg- 

. witl TAXIDERMY 4 Winor t i Patent Attorney 1648 Adams Building, 

rie aa BEAlI mlargement from each. picture Ww ton, D. ¢ A 

N. ¥ t S—Grizzly, Polar, Black or Brown Bear; roll Rate Photos, Dept A-8, Jane INVENTORS: Unpatented inventions now salable 
* er, Mountain L ion, Bobcat, Coyote, Leopard. ville ; th } tive safeguards under patent laws. New, 

choice Game heads—Deer, Elk, Sheep, Antelope, Moose. EXTRA Six . F re = en erro, Pas? ( cost procedure. Complete details, free. Amer- 
po Hundreds of choice specimens at unusually low o <b ‘pale “P hot “ogi N ita dioaaes = ican Patents Corp., Dept. 15, W: ishing ton, D. C. 
rices. Sent on approval t sliabl sons any- linal otos A Wa 

prices ent ¢ approval to reliable persons an} INVENTORS iencnk ails a aneee practic: aS tne 


prices , 

arn itt where. Write today for selection and price list. roping . . 4 

er : tion for onte ec 

. J s Bros., 1026 Broadway, Denver, Colo Kk HOME “MOVIES Pr oer ' cre ae , — ee ee ae 
\ é € a nstitute of / J i > 5, 





; ; GLASS Eyes Taxidermists’ Supplies. Highest SENSAT TIONAL Films Positivel unobtair Dept. 10-B,. Washington, D. ¢ 
ine ty very lowest prices. Rush postal for sewhere. & rtistic film 10c Box 15¢ 2 
ad brand-new 44 > catalog. Free. Get our prices, H. hed 1. Calif ities ee F _ PATENT Particulars’? and Blanks Free: Ster- 
35 save money. Slwood Co., 225 Smith Bidg., olhywood — : se ‘ ng I 0-629 F, Washington, D. C., Govern- 
‘ ( ha. Neb FI! MS for projectors kinds owest price ment-!I tered Patent Attorney. 
= = = ~—: - sample and catalog free. Goodwill C Jac r - 
I R Skins Chrome tanned, 75c to $1.50. Mak- . . WATSO! Coleman registered Patent Attor- 


ney, Vict I jing, Washington, D. C. Highest 


8 referen Best results. Booklet free 


PATENTS Low cost Book and advice free. 
Cc. 


Gloves nd Mittens se nd up _Jacket, 


= Reena” ties Saaaiaa taeda Minn. Ee INDIAN CURIOS 





EST manufacturing of your raw pelts into INDIAN relics, Confederate bills, coins, minera L. F. Randolph, Dept. 365, Washington, D. 

< rfs, chubbies, coats. Free circular with photo- gems fossils, crystals Illustrated catalog ( — nn - a 
mo grophs, prices, money-back guarantee. Latest 100 ancient arrowheads $3.00. H. Daniel, Hot CASH f tented, un npatentec d inventions. Mr. 
st J. Eugene Trefz. Paris. I Springs Arh I } Pl nt, Chicago. 

th ss is 
rs 
3! IF YOU NEED A DOG 
*h eee 
B sur h in th I 
e. sur a gun—tackle—or camera—no matter what... . here in these columns are 


quality ads of reliable people, all selling something of interest to sportsmen. 
; IT PAYS TO READ OUTDOOR LIFE CLASSIFIED ADS 
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Game Gimmicks Gus Mazer 


ay 
























NATURE POETS WHO WRITE OF OUR 

* ROEBUCK ARE BETTER POETS 
THAN NATURALISTS? ROE DEER 
ARE FOUND ONLY IN THE OLD WORLDP 


“EAST iS EAST AND WEST IS WEST”... BUT CHINOOKS 
(PACIFIC SALMON) HAVE BEEN FOUND RUNNING UP THE 
PEMAQUID RIVER INMAINE/ APPARENTLY THEY'RE FISH, 
PLANTED YEARS AGO INA MAINE POND,WHICH ESCAPED TO SEA 


Be SR a ae eae <a 
GIVE & SNAPPING TURTLE THE MOST TEMPTING 
FOOD, IN VERY SHALLOW WATER,AND HELL STARVE/S 
A SNAPPER CAN'T SWALLOW UNLESS HIS HEAD 

IS SUBMERGED J 





CONTRARY TO GENEPAL OPINION, THE 

WHITE-TAIL DEER'S EYESIGHT is FAULTY § 

HE CAN'T DISTINGUISH SHAPES UNLESS 
THEY MOVE? 

é ile ae ” aaa Ua 


THE 100 PERCENT AMERICAN WiLD TUAMEY GOT THAT 3 
FOREIGN NAME BY A GENERAL MIX-UP/ HE WAS 

4 CONFUSED WITH THE OLD-WORLD GUINEA FOWL, 
ORIGINALLY CALLED TURKEY BECAUSE IT REACHED 

7 EUROPE THROUGH THAT LAND 





ANTELOPE 





Our &ANTELOPE DIFFERS 
FROM ALL OTHER: NATIVE HOOFED MAMMALS 
~DEER , BISON,WILD SHEEP AND GOATS, ETC.— 


IN HAVING NO SIGN OF DEWCLAWS / 








OUTDOOR LIF! 


ee 
ON | 


New PATENTED Type of Construction Guarantees 
Easy, Perfect, Low Cost Job! 


CIRCULARS 





ye) CA FACTORY-TO-YOU 
{at Factory Prices! 








Vind out FREP and quickly how you can as- 

semble your own beautiful, portable MEAD 

KI-YAK in a few days at home and save 

nearly half the factory-assembled cost! Also 

—earn Lig Protits building, selling to others! 

ul’s perfected, PATE , rED, exclusive ‘*Home 

* Method using |) Cut-To-Fit-Construction 

‘TEES s8 essful, quick assembly, All 

d! AL r MINUM Ribs Come Formed 

ch! Wooden Parts Cut-to-Shape! Erpert- 

j ’ ssary. 10 and 12 year old children have done 

Double ne ji [') . .. take your ‘‘Mead’*® anywhere by 
PADDLE iand or « for paddling, sailing, rowing, outboard mo- 
or OARS ring ring iing, camping, hunting! Safe. Sea- 
INEXPENSIVE. The 


a ge gs 


with each Kit! ird for Free details. 

Mead's sensa~« 
tional NEW OK-4. 
Seats four and 
duffel. 14 footer. 
Weighs only 75 
' uses oars, 

motor 9 hp. 

less! 


MEAD'S popular Double-End 5% YEAR OLD easily 

Cockpit ‘OK 1samotorboat carries the 20 Ib., 10 foot 

convertible vl r Row-boat, CK i { ddl 

Length: 12 fee eight 50 Ibe. “t . « « 10F pa e or 
sail rig. 


Uees Paddle, Oars, Sail or Motor! 
rach model in the “CK KI-YAK series is convertible 
minutes from paddle boat to SAIL-BOAT com- 
te with rudder, tiller, lee-boards, outrigger floats ! The 
OK" KI-YAKS are really its in one being immedi- 
ately convertible into row-boat, sail-boat or motorboat 
using any outboard up to 9 h.p. or less! MEAD Ki-Yaks 
the fastest boats for their weight whether you use 
muscles or motor BECAUSE Mead Ki-Yaks are: 


Light as a Feather—Strong as a Giant! 

Our entirely new and ¢ ‘sive small-boat kit construec- 

ion principle gives astonishing strength. Ribs can't 

IM AGINE: CK-1 weighs only 

) lbs CK-3 only 45 lbs.! 

) lbs.! And OK-4 only 75 lba.t 

“ Nothing e lik i ! MEAD KI-YAKS are un- 

Thewholefamilywill entoy building surpassed “h i he kind of boat YOU have al- 

@ genuine MEAD KI-YAK, Easy. & ways wanted is the time to start building 
yours from our quality, precision-cut KIT! 














These eient size, colored Circulars show nearly 100 actual photographs 

of Meac Y aks bu : Quality KITS Shows them in uae with 

Tlere’s the OR-2 Yr a rowbe ons sail rig, paddies, ovrs ¢ on urd motors! Ptetures them in skeleton 
Ita feather-weight takes 4 form to PROVE ou ip construction features. Don’t buy any 
out of rowing. 50 ib 8. Portable! oat e Free profusely tlustrated circulars, 
for yours And REMEMBER —because 
anufacturers of Kayak KITS—and because 
an offer vou ROCK-BOTTOM prices 


CK-2,aspaddle- *& « at 
eE—t art HEAD GLIDERS” 15'So. Market, Dept. 0-21, Chicago 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON! 


Please your FREE bie, new, lavishly illustrated 
KI : t r rs Mouey-Making Plan, Low 


WRITE 


FOR BIG 
iLLus 2ATED \ 


FREE 


CIRCULARS Q 








ston 
Weil io Ww 


oe Before Prices Go Up! a 
YAK prices muy have to be 3 
rite or send coupon for Free details now ~~ Sin fessect Enok ct did eias aah 
8 are still rock-bottom. This may be your -— > built! Length: 16 ft. Wt. 45lba, 
e to buy at present low prices! Hurry? es 


Sa ee eae eae eee re 


CHICAGO.USA 





REF. STACK 5 


CSM OKES 12 rine! 


& 
EXTRA EXTRA EXTRA 
MILDNESS COOLNESS FLAVOR 


AND ANOTHER BIG ADVANTAGE FOR YOU IN CAMELS 





the smoke of slower-burning Camels contains 


than the average of the 4 other of the largest-selling 
cigarettes tested—less than any of them — according 
O to independent scientific tests of the smoke itself 


HEN all is said and-done, * 
the thing in smoking is she 
smoke ! 
Your taste tells you that the smoke 
of slower-burning Camels gives 
you extra mildness, extra coolness, 
extra flavor. 
Now Science tells yowanother im- 
portant—and welcome—fact about 
Camel's slower burning. 
Less nicotine—in the smoke! 28°; 
less nicotine than the average of 
the other brands tested—in the 
smoke! Less than any of them—/n 
the smoke! And it’s the smoke that . 
reaches you. , . ' 2 
Try Camels...theslower-burning ee 7 % * By burning 25% 
cigarette...the cigarette with more ie. y = Teall slower 


mildness, more coolness, more fla- 
than the average of the 4 


other of the largest-selling 
brands tested—slower than * 


vor, and less nicotine in the smoke! 
And more smoking, too—as ex- 


plained beneath package at right. 
any of them—Camels also 


give you a smoking pilus 
equal, on the average, to 
“SMOKING OUT” THE FACTS about nicotine. Experts, chem- 


ists analyze the smoke of 5 of the largest-selling brands... EXTRA SMOKES 


PER PACK! 


find that the smoke of slower-burning Camels contains less 
nicotine than any of the other brands tested. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Caralims 


WEi _ WE SLOWER-BURNING 
CIGARETTE — 





